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Minnow baited for Spinning, . . 103 

Bleak,' 113 
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Bream, , ...;.,.,, 117 

Rndd, 119 
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Sniggling Apparatus, 137 
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Grayling, 147 
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LIST OF HOOKS. 



"f he followingf list of hooks, to be used in the Rifera Thames apd 
Lea, will prevent the trouble of referring to the different chapters : 

For Barbel fishing in the Thames, . . Nos. 6, 7, and 8 Hook. 

For Barbel fishing in the Lea, Nos. 8 and 9 Hook. 

For Gudgeon fishing in the Thames, Nos. 10 and 11 Hook. 

For Gudgeon fishing in the Lea, .... Nos. 11 and 12 Hook. 

For Perch fishing, Nos. 7 and 8 Hook. 

For Carp fishing, ....••... Nos. 9 and 10 Hook. 

For Roach, Dace, and Bleak, ...... Nos. 11, ^2, 13 Hook. 



The aboTe sizes are such as the best anglers of the present day 
alwayt prefer, and are ipuch smaller than those which were com- 
monly used thirty years since. At that time, larger hooks and 
stronger tackle might have beea used with success ; but, unfor- 
tunately for the lovers of angling, the stock of fish in most rivers has 
been gradually on the decline, and the number being smaller, they 
are consequently better supplied with food, and are therefore more 
cautious of risking their lives when strong tackle and large hooks are 
effieted. The angler who expects success, therefore, must adopt the 
modem tackle, br he will not fail to be disappointed. It is true a 
few Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, &c. may foe taken with a twisted hair- 
line, cork float, and No. 8 or 9 hook ; but to have a reasonable 
chance for good sport, the old heavy tackle must be exploded, and 
in its place the fine, light rod, fine line and float, and as small a hook 
as the nature of the water will allow of must be adopted, and what is 
wanting in strength of tackle the angler must supply in skill. 
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TO 



HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS 

OF YORK. 



I AM emboldened hyihe knowledge thai your 
Royal Highness occasionMy enjoys the amuse* 
ment of AngUngy to lay this Treatise at your fe^^ 
<and to offer it as an humble tribute of my profound 
respect for your Royal Highnesses many virtues^ 
particularly manifested in the neighbourhood of 
Oatlandsy by your Royal Highnesses condescension 
and goodness in educating and clothing numerous 
poor children. As a lover of every virtuous action^ 
and a loyal admirer of the august house your 
Royal Highness is alUed tOj I receive in/mite plea-' 
sure during my fishing excursions in the vicinity 
of Oatlandsy in frequently hearing the voice of 
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DEDICATION. 



Gratitude detailing the mar^y good acts of your 
Roj/cd Highness. That j/our Royal Highness 
may long live to enjoy the admiration of a grateful 
neighbourhood^ and a loyal people^ and that ercery 
possible good may attend youy is the fervent prayer 
and wish of 



Your Royal Highnesses 
Most dutiful^ 
And humble servant^ 



T. R SALTER. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Finding myself, in consequence of ill health, un- 
able to enjoy the pleasure of angling so frequently 
as I have been accustomed to do, I hare employed 
some of my leisure time in writing this Work as a 
direction or guide to the young and inexperienced 
angler : the information it contains is such as has 
been acquired by practice and experience in the 
rivers and waters therein described. 



PREFACB TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The rapid sale of the first edition of tbe Angler's 
Guide, and the approbation of its plan, expressed 
by many experienced anglers, have induced me to 
bestow oonsiderable pains in preparing this second 
edition for the pres^ ; 'in which will be found much 
additional information on the natural history and 
habits of fish, the making of pastes, preserving 
baits, 8cc. &c. ; for part of which I have to ex- 
press my obligations to some of my experienced 
angling friends^ who hare politely communicated 
to me the result of many years practice and ob- 
sbrration. 



Xli PREFACE. 



I have studiously avoided inserting in this work 
any thing resting on theory oaly^ being desirous 
of instructing the novice in tfie art of angling by 
rules drawn from practice and experience ; and I 
have endeavoured to airrange these instructions, 
togsetberi with suchcbservationsas I considered 
necessary, in the most plain and intelligible 
manner. 

In the Pre&ce to the first edition I briefly, but 
truly, stated my motives for publishing i^ Treatise 
on Angling ; and it m^y not be amiss also to state 
what have been mj opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge in that art which I take upop.pie to 
teach. 

It has justly been observed by Addison, that 
people generally like to know what kind of a man 
an author is when th^y read his book ; and I think 
there is ^n equal curiosity to know what oppoir- 
tunities a man has had to perfect himself in an 
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art which he attempts to explain to others ; feel- 
ing this, I shall briefly inform my readers what 
ray means of acquiring a knowledge in the art of 
angling have been. 

From my very childhood till I had reached my 
twelfth year, I was e^ constant companion to my 
father when he took his fiivourite amusement of 
angling, (and he was a real lover of it,) which 
inis principally in a large piece of water within a 
TOfy ' short distance of his own house. This early 
practice gave me a love for the art, which has in- 
creased with my years. From that time to the 
present, (a period of thirty years) although I have 
resided in London and its vicinity, I have always 
embraced every opportunity of using the rod and 
line^ and of obtaining every possible information 
on my favourite subject ; for which purpose I have 
visited most of the places known to the Londcm 
anglers, particularly those which I have described, 
Mid have remained at some of them many weeks 
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together. On these exclusions I generallj went 
alooe^ that I might the hMtx obserye the Yarioiu 
methods practised by other anglers ; for I alwajs 
found tifat my observations vr&e moie comjilete 
when uninterrupted by the questions or remarks of 
a companion : and beside which, having no one's 
inclination but ray own to consult, I was never di* 
verted from my pursuit by the caprice or fimcy 
of a ftllow sportsman. Indeed I havt always been 
10 Kserved in this particular, that although a con* 
stant fiequentar of the different places used by 
aogkis, I am scarcely known by name at any of 
them, except at Shepperton, by the Perdues the 
bontmen, and at the Crown at Broxboum on the 
Lea. 



Some years since my engagements in an exten- 
sive business, which I canied on at Charing-Cross, 
rendered it impossible for me to be, long absent 
fiom hoae at a time, I therefore those to remain 
always a siranger amoBg strangers^ that I m^M 
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be able to make tbe most of that time wbich I 
could spare. Of late yean my leisure has been 
greater; and in my retieat, a short distance from 
town, I have practised and studied the subject ex- 
tensively, committing to paper such memoranda a« 
my practice and observation suggested t thus this 
volume has grown under my hand ; in compfling 
which, my pen has always been guided by a love 
of truth, and a sincere desire to improve an art in 
which I so much ddlight ;'*Hind the publication of 
it proceeded wholly from a conviction that a phun 
practical guide was wanted, for it is of little value 
to the learner to be told that worms ate a good bail 
fot Carp, Gudgeons, &c. ; or that Roach will take 
paste. Barbel gmves, or that Jack and Pike are 
taken with a Gudgeon, Dace, or other small fish, 
unless such information is accompanied with clear 
and practical rules how to bait the hook, at what 
depth to fish, what size hook is proper to use. Sec. 
for in such minute (but necessary) information 
tiieoretical writers on angling are very deficient. 
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PREFACE. 



In this edition will be found many additional 
cute) engraved from drawings^ made by a very 
ingenious artist, most of them from the fish imme- 
diately after they were caught, as well as other 
cuts, illustrative of different subjects in the art ; 
forming in the whole, I trust, a work of amuse- 
ment and instruction to the novice, and of useful, 
refeteiice to the experienced in angling. 



A man little accustomed to arrange his ideas fi>r 
the press ought, perhaps, to make some apology 
for the imperfections of his style; but as my desire 
has been only to convey plain practical rules in 
an. art with which I considered myself well ac-« 
quainted, I trust my readers will pardon the 
manner for the matter. 



THE ANGLER'S PROGRESS. 



. When 1 was a mere school-boy (ere yet Pd learnM my book), 
I felt an itch for angflin^ in every little brook : 
With osier-rod, some thread for line,^ a crooked pin for hook. 
Of Pricklebacks and Minnows each day I caught a store. 
With Stone Loaches and Miller's Thumbs those brooks afford no 
more. 

Then next I bought some finrthing hooks, and eke a horM-hair line, 
A hazel rod, with whalebone-top, my playmates to outshine; 
With which I soon aspirM to angle with a, float. 
And where I could' not fish from shore, I angled, from a boat. 
Then Roach and Dace, and Bleak,I took, atid Gudgeons without end, 
And now and then a Perch Td hook, which made my rod to bend ; 
And thus the little angler, (pleasM with his line and hook) 
Would shun each noisy wrangler, to fish the munuMng brook. 



Bream, Chub and Barbel^ next I sought, their Tarious haunts I try*d. 
With scowr'd worms, cheese-paste, and grares, and Tarions baits 

beside. 
With hooks of Kirby bent, (well chose) and gut that's round and fine, 
So by gradations thus I rose, to fish with running-line : 
A multiplying-winch I bought, wherewith my skill to try. 
And so expert myself I tiiooght, few.witfa me now could Tie— 
And ,thu8 the litde angler, widi rod, and line, and hook, 
Would ahn^E each noisy wrptngler, to fish the nurrn'ring brook. 
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THE ANQLERS PROGRESS. 



My mind ou Trolling now intent, with live or dead snap hook, 

And teldom to the rivers went, hut Pike or Jaek I took : * 

Near banks of buUmsb, sedge and reed, (a dark and windy day) 

And if the Pike were on the feed, I rarely missM my prey. 

If baits are fresh and proper' size, no matter what^s the sort, 

At Gudgeon^, Roaeh or Dace, (they'll rise with all by turns), Pra 

•port. » ^ 

So now a dexterous angler, with rod, and line, and hook, 
I shun each noisy wrangler, to fish the murmuring brook. 



And now to cast a fly-line well, became my cbiefest wish, 
I strove each sportsman to excel, and cheat the nimble fish : 
Now Trout and Grayling I could kill, (if gloomy was the day) 
And Salmon also, (at my will) became an easy prey. 
Now flies and palmerp I would dress, acquatic insects too. 
And all their various seasons guess, their uses well I knew : 
So now the perfect angler, with rod, and line, and book) 
1 shun each noisy wrangler, to fish the murmuring brook. 

Smgt qfthe Chace^ 
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APOLOGY f OR ANGLERS. 



INxANY persons consider Angling ns cruel and repre- 
iiensible, and feelingly descHbe the suiferings and tor- 
ture endured by the harmless and uhoffending fish, when 
on the angler's hook. I certainly am ready to give those 
persons eTery credit for their humanity, and the 
purity of their motiTes, but at the 'same time differ 
widely from them on the subject ; and I think, were the 
question put to them, whether we should abandon the 
Cod-fisheries on the score of humanity, they would 
pause before they answered in the affirmative : yet, 
what is the Cod-fishery but angling on a larger scale? 
Every Cod that smokes upon our board has been caught 
by a line and hook, and ev^ry Turbot (the pride of 
our table$) has been obtained by the same means. 
Surely, then, if it is not a crime to angle for fish of a 
larger class, (inhabitants of the ocean) it cannot be 
criminal to take the smaller kinds that abound in out 
rivers. This angling on a large scale is^ moreover, of 
•tiicli importanca in a political point of yiew, that I 
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think few indeed would willingly have it abandoned 
because the fish may suffer pafn when thej are hooked. 
— ^The nursery which the Newfoundland Cod-fishery 
affords of hardy seamen, accustomed to 4anger, and, in 
the hour of adversity, our best hojpe, may be reckoned 
as no trifling advantage resulting from the use of the 
baited hook. 

That angling is justifiable, and may be practised 
without offence to God or man, I trust I can show, by a 
reference to that authority which man holds the highest^ 
We find fishermen were among the chosen sen&ots of 
our Saviour, both before and after the resurrection ; 
and in various parts of the Old and New Testament, 
fishermen, angles and hooks, are mentioned, but in 
no instance is the practice condemned, even by im* 
plication : we find in the book of Job, and in the pro^ 
phet Amos, fishermen and fishing-hooks named ; and, 
again, in the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, it is saidy 
** the fishers shall mourn, and they that cast their anglt 
in the brook." 



Our blessed Lord made choice of several fishermen 
•for his apostles, (no fewier than four out of the twelve) 
and it was to those he appeared after his reMirrectioB^ 
while tiiey were fishing, a3 nay be Men by referring to 
ihe twenty«first chapter of SjU John's gospel; and in 
ovder to convincis ikfi most incrednloiis that calching 
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fish witii hooks was neyer considered a sinful parsait, 
I shall qnote our Saniour^s order giren to the apoftle 
St. Peter : ^^ Go thou to the sea, and cast an hook^ 
and take up the fish that first cometh*"--<St. Mktthew, 
chap. xrii. 

In respect to the cruelty of Angling, it is mora ideal 
than real ; and even that beautiful passage in Shakspeare 
which I have sometimes heard repeated by the enemiea 
of angling, will notapply here : 

The poor beetle that we tread upon^ 

Ia corporal sufller^Dce Ihidi a pan^ as i^reat 
As when 'a ^iant dies. 



For fish are cold-blooded animals, and not susceptible 
of that acute sense of pain which other animals are : if 
it were otherwise, the liye baits which are used in ang- 
ling, could nerer live so long on the hook as they do, 
and the instances of llrely, healthy fish being caught, 
which bear about them the marks of haying been for* 
merly hooked, would not be so numerous. But, for 
mere argument, allowing it to be cruel, .these adyocatea 
of the finny race might as well protest against the 
knocking down of a bullock, or the sticking of a 
sheep, or the wringing the neck of a fowl, on account 
of its cruelty, as against the hooking of a Trout, or thr' 
spearing of an EeL 
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Indeed, were the inhabitants of the streams a harm- 
less, inoffensire race towards each other, something 
more might be said against the cruelty of destroying- 
them; but, if we contrast die cruelty of the angler 
with the unceasing perjsecution which the finny tribe 
carry on against each other, his depredation upon 
them would sink into nothing. Every species of fish, 
either in the ocean, ponds or rivers, are at constant 
war, the larger chasing, wounding and destroying the 
smaller ;* from the mighty Whale, and the voracious 
Shark, to the insignificant Muscle — all, by stratagem or ' 
open yiolence, prey upon each other ; in some instances,' 
even feeding on those to whom they had but recently 
given life. 

The Whale finds a cruel and terrible enemy in the 

* One io particular ig most remarkable for itg cunning and vora" 
city — the Loppicus or Angler, of the order car^Uagine, of which 
there are eight species. The Earopaens, or European Angler, is g^e- 
serally found about thr^e feet long, in shape not nttlike a Tadpole, 
-with a modth studded -with teeth. This ^sb frequefUs sh<Alow seas, 
and having almost covered itself with sand, moves about its tentacula, 
which other fish mistake for worms^ and, in endeavouring to seize 
them, are caught and devoured by the Loppicus. It perhaps will not 
be idle to coDJecture, that from this fiab maa first took' lire faint of 
angling with a baited hook, a practice which .seems to he, universal ; 
for even in thos^ islands discovered by captain Cook, and others, the 
inhabitants, however rude and ignorant, had a method of forming 
lM>oks of bone, and attaching them to liaeg, for the purpose of ang- 
ling. 
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Sword-fish, on the approach of whom he becomes dread- 
fally alarmed, flying through the water to escape, but 
is eagerly pursued by this comparatiTely little animal, 
who inflicts the most seyere wounds upon him, and 
generally succeeds in producing the death of his anta-^ 
gonist. 

The fact is well known that the Cod-fish, taken on 
our coasts, are principally attracted by the Whiting, 
which is their most favourite food : Soles^ and several 
other flat-flsh, live chiefly on the spawn of other fish ; 
the Crab feeds on the smaller-sized Sole ; and, again, 
the Muscle makes prey of the young unwary Crab. 



In fresh waters the case is similar: Jack, Pike, 
Salmon, Perch, Trout, Chub, Eels, &c. destroy im- 
mense numbers of their. brethren daily, and, by their 
tyranny, keep the whole inhabitants of the rivers, lakes 
and p^onds, in continual terror and alarm. The angler 
has frequent opportunities of observing the extreme 
distress and agitation of small fish when a Pike, or any 
other fish of prey, makes his appearance among them : 
on these occasions they are so much terrified and 
confused as sometimes to leap out of the water into 
a boat, or on the shore, to escape the fangs of their 
merciless pursuers, and avoid immediate destruction. 
Among fish it may be truly said, that might takes plac^ 
of right^ 0nd the weakest go to the waih 
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I hare taken leYenil Roach, and other fishy that 
'were much disfigured and wounded, particularly on 
the sides, by their ravenous enemies,* which must have 
caused th^m sufferings far more acute than could pos* 
sibly arise from any method used by the angler, whose 
hook generally catches the fish by the lip or gill, parts 
(I conceive) not the most susceptible of pain. 

Tbe Pike, fell tynnt of the liquid pUiD, 
With rarenoiig waste devours his fellow train \ 
Nor less the g^'^edy Trout^ and gutless Eel, 
IneetHuit woet aod dire dettmctioii deal. 



* The fDouth of a fish of prey, particularly the Pike, it studded 
with teeth in such a manner as to pierce his victim with many hun- 
dred darts at once : the large» sharp, crooked fangs in the lower 
jaws, the frightful expansion of which, with the horrid abyss of 
throat, must convey to the observer the terror and sufierings of tbe 
d«feiieek« part of the finny trihe. It sometimes happens that a Jack 
or Pike will gorge sach a qaantity of fish as to appear* for a con- 
siderable tine, with a part of the last even yet hanging out of the 
destroyer's mouth, writhing in agony : so great is their voracity. 
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THE NATURE OF FISHES. 



JL HE Rev. W. Bingley, in his Ariimal Biography, 
very justly, observ^^ that irtxevfe aoquaioted with 
no other animals than those which inhabit the 
land, and breathe the air of onratmosphere, it would 
appear absurd to be told that any race of beings 
c<Mild exist wholly in water ; we should naturally 
conclude, from the effect produced on our own 
bodies when plunged into that dement^ that the 
powears of life could not be there sustained, but we 
find the ocean, as weH ai» rivers, are crowded with 
innumerable inhabitants, which in their construe- 
tion and modes of life are as truly wonderful as 
those of the land— th^ information respecting which, 
however, is, and must remitin, limited and imperfect, 
from the^ vast dimensions and impervious nature of 
the element in which they live, but that from their 
confbrmatioa they are well adapted to inhabit that 
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element, may readily be discovered : their bodies 
are in general slender, and flattened on the sides, 
and somewhat pointed at the head, which greatly 
assists them to cut through the resisting medium 
which they inhabit. Some fish are endowed with 
such extraordinary powers of progressive motion, 
that they are not only able to overtake a ship, sail- 
ing ten miles ah hour, but to play round it with- 
out any apparent extraordinary- effort. 

Their bodies are generally covered with scales, to 
keep them from being injured, by the pressure of 
water, &c. Some are enveloped with a fat or oily 
substance, which guards them from extreme cold 
or putrefaction. They breathe by means of those 
organs placed on each side the neck, called gills — 
in doin^this they fill their mouth with water, then 
throw it backward with so much force as to lift 
open the great flap, and force it out behind, and in 
the passage of this, among the feather-like recessies 
of the gills, the greatest part of the air it contained 
is left behind, and carried into the body to perform 
its part in the animal economy : in propf of this it 
has been, ascertained, that if the air is by any meana 
extracted from the water into which fish are put, 
they inmiediately come to the surface and gasp for 
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air. Distilled water is to fish what the vacuum 
formed by an air pump is to most other animals* 
This is the rea^n why in winter, when a fish-pond 
is entirely frozen over, it is necessary to break 
boles in the ice, that the fish may resort there to 
breathe, for without this, precaution they will die 
from the corrupt state of the water, particularly if 
they are numerous. 



Fishes are nearly of the same specific gravity 
with water, and swim by means of their fins and 
tail, the muscular force of which is very great. 
Their direct motion is obtained by moving the tail 
from side to side by a vibratory motion ; it also 
acts like the rudder of a ship, and enables them 
to move, in an opposite direction. The fins of a 
fish keep it upright, especially the belly-fins, 
which act like feet, and .without which they would 
swim or turn their bellies upwardjs, as the centre 
of gravity is hear the back: this fact is easily, 
ascertained by cutting off the belly -fins of a fish,, 
as it will then immediately turn over with the 
back downwards. The air-bladder is of material 
asfsistance to fish in swimming, as it is by means of 
this they increase or diminish the specific gravity of 
their bodies. When by their abdominal muscles 
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they press the air contained in the bladder, the bulk 
of their bodies is diminished,^ their weight, com- 
pared with that of water, is increased, and they 
consequently sink ; if they want to rise, they rrian 
the pressure .of the mu^les, the air-bladder again 
acquires its natural siae, the body is roidered 
more bulky, and they ascend towards the surface. 
Some fish have a double bladder, and some single. 
The air appears to be conveyed into it from the 
blood, by means of vessels appropriated for the 
purpose, and can be discharged theiice either into 
the stomach or mouth. When the air-bladder 
bursts, the fish is never afterwards able to rise. The 
teeth of fishes are in some situated in the jaws, in 
others on the tongue or palate, and also in the 
throat : their tongues are motionless, obtuse,, and 
fleshy. Fish are also furnished with nostrils and 
olfactory nerves, and doubtless possess the sense of 
smelling ; and that fbh can hear, I have no doubt, 
as they have the organ of hearing complete : in 
some it is placed on the sides of the skull, or 
cavity that contains the brain. Some have the 
external orifice very smaU, placed on the upper 
surfiice of the head, but in others there is no exter- 
nal opening whatever. 
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The fact. of fish hiring can be very easily 
preyed by making a loud noise, or shouting to tish 
when they are near the snr&ce of the water, in 
ponds, or on the shallows, and near the sides of 
rivers, and likewise U> fish in the globe-glasses, or 
any other vessel, which I have repeatedly done, 
and, in consequence of such experiments, am fully 
convinced that fish can hear.* 

Fish feed on animal food, insects, worms, spawn 
of other fish, aquatic plants, on each other, and, 
from their ravenous nature, frequently on their 
own progeny. Although the stomachs of fish seem 
to possess no heat, yet the jxKwer of digesticm is 
wonderfully strong, for it soon dissolves crabs^ 
lobsters, snails, and various shdl-fish^ as well as 
those which are only covered with scales^ which 
fish of prey generally feed on* Fishes in general 
are oviparous; their fecundity greatly surpasses 
that of any other animals^ as the spawn of a cod 
is calculated to contain more tlum nine millions of 



* . I am acquainted with a penoa who haf a Perch in a water-hatt, 
which he haft kept scTeral yearly and which cobms to te ftorfacf 
when the owner tapft on the cide of the hutt with hit knncklcft, and 
the fish then i«ceiTe0 »OBii bitad fya hk atlMitioB. 
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eggs; and upwards of a million have be^n taken 
out of a Flounder. 

The longevity of fish is greater than other crea- 
tures, and much surpasses the age of man : for it 
is well authenticated that in the royal ponds at 
Marli, in Prance, there are Carp which have been 
tamed, and preserved since the reign of Francis the 
First, and which have been individually known to 
the persons who have succeeded each other in the 
feeding them, which is done daily with bread, 
on their coming to the bank side, a practice that 
has' continued since the early period above men- 
tioned. 

In tlie Gmetifdan edition of the Systema Nor 
tutcPy fishes are divided into six orders : 

1. Apodalj with bony gills and no ventral fin. 

2. Jugular^ with bony gills and ventral fins 
before the pectoral ones. 

3. Thoracicy with bony gills and ventral fins 
placed directly under the thorax. 
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4. Abdominal, with, bony gills and ventral fins 
placed behind the thorax. 

5. Branchiastegousj with gills destitute of bony 
rays. 

6. Chondropterygiousy with cartilaginous gills. 



Sceptics, say, 



In this wide field of wonders, can yoa find 
No art discovered, or no end design^ ? 
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CHAP. I. 

r 

CHOICE OV TACKLE, &C. 

In the • follawing treatise it is not my intention to 
take up the time of my readers by instriicting them 
liow to make fish-ponds, angle*rods, floats^ or 
lines,* conceiving that such diescriptions tend only 



*■ Although I do riot recommend the norice in ang4in|^ to attempt 
making bis own tackle, until he knows how to use it; yet it is ne- 
cessary he should he acquainted with the met^iod of tying or whip* 
ping on a hook, and making a knot, in case of accident, when he is 
pursuing his sport: for which purpose, take the following direc- 
tions — ^hold the hook between the thumb and finger of yo^r left 
hand, and whip round the shank, from the bend of the hook to the 
top, some fine silk waxed with shoemaker's wax \ then lay the hair 
or gut OB it, and whip it over rery close with the waxed silk, from 
the top of the shank till yon oomc opposite the point of the hook \ 
then draw the silk through the loop, which it made by leaving it 
three turns slack, and cat off the spare silk. The koot mied in 
making lines is called a water-knot, which is tied by passing the 
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to perplex and confuse the young angler; but 
shall direct him in the choice of every necessary 
article used in angling, which may at all times be 
purchased .at the principal fishing-tackle shops in 
London. 

^ The angle-rod is a material article in the angler^s 
catalogue, therefore much care should be taken 
to procure a good one: the shops keep a great 
variety, made of bamboo, cane, hazel, hickery, ^c. 
•and of different lengths, some fitted, as walking- 
cwes, and others to pack in canvas bags ; the 
latter aie to be preferred, because you may have 
them of any length, and they are generally made 
more true, and are stronger: those made of 
bamboo-cane are best for general fishing,* having 

ends twice over, and then drawing them tight : this knot will never ^ 
draw nor slip. Any experienced angler, or the persons who keep 
tackle-shops, will show the yonog angler how to whip on a hook, or 
tie a knot in one minute, as well as in a year. 

* Rods for general fishing have several tops, some strong and fit 
for trolling \ others for Barbel and Perch \ and finer for Roach, &c. 
Rods fitted with several tops, all packing together, are certainly very 
convenient, when takiag a distant journey; but the angler who 
wishes to have rods neat, and to be depended on, must keep one fot 
trolling, another for Barbel, Perch, or other heavy fish' ; and also a 
fine light cane rod for Roach and small fish, as well as those for fly- 
f shing. 
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^veral tops of various strengths; but the rods 
made of the vfhiie ^cane are much superior for 
fine fishing, particularly for Roach, being Very 
light in weight, yet stiff*. In choosing a rod, ob« 
serye that it is perfectly straight ivhen all the 
joints are put togetha", and that it gradually 
tapers from the butt to the top. In ,the choice of 
lines, take those that are round and even, vbethar 
made of gut or horse-hair : in respect to colour, 
I think sorrd* best for single horse-hair, either as 
a line or tied on a hook. 

Floats for fine fishing should be made of quill ; 
some are called tip-capped, which are best for 
Roach fishing ; others have a plug at bottom, and 
are called plug-floats: sevaral other kinds are 
used, made of quill and cork, called cork-floats, 
others of the porcupine quill. See. 

f 

In purchasing a winch, give. the preference to 
a multiplying one, as it enables you to length^i 
or shorten your line with fiicility, by which means 

* To die bair, ifnt, &c. a lorrel, or brown colour, put two tea* 
ipoonsful of powder of PemTiaa Bark into a cup full of ale or porter^ 
into wbicb pat tbe gat or hair, and let tbe whole simmer, or gendj 
boil> about ten minutei, when the colour is g^vea aAd will remaift* 
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joa much sooner kill jour fish : those which tie 
on to the rod ai« ' better than ihose made with a 
riHg or hoop, as tiiey can be fastened on either 
large or small joints — not so with the ringed. 

The following is ^a list of articleis necessary for 
•very one to possess, who intetids perfecting him- 
sdf in theddightful art of angling : — 



w Sods for trolling, and bottoro^hiiig ; 

Lines of gut, hair, &c. (those of three yards 
long will be found most useful) ; 
-^ Fioais of various siizes, to suit any water ; 
- Hooks for trolling,^ — ^the gorge, snap, &c. tied 
oagymp; 
Hooks, tied on gut, of icarkmssiaeB, to No. U ; 

^ HookS) tied on hair, from No. 11 to IS ; 
Winches for running tackle ; ' 

•* Plummets for taking the depth ; 

f Bait^sg-tnoedle ; ' 

^jDisgorger; 
.^Ohearing'^ri]^; 

.brag; 

.Split shot; 

^ A pair dT pliers, for putting shot on aline; 

' Caps for 'floats ; 



EXPLANATION OF THE THREE PLaTBS OF 
ANfiLING APPARATUS. 



PLATE I. 

No. 

1. Bank Runner. 

% Cork, or Man-of-War Trimmer 

3. Cork Float. 

4. Plug Float. 

6. TijKcap'd Float. 

6. Ring Plummet, to take the Depth with. 

PLATE n. 

No. , 

1. Multiplying Winch. 

2. Common WincK.^ 

3. Leger line, and Hook. 

4. Rod, Winch, Running Line, Float and Jlook, for 

Barbel, Perch, Carp, &c. s 

/ 

PLATE III 

N©, ^ 

Hooks. — ^Sizes from No. 1 to 13. 

1. ESsgorger. 

d. Folding Plummet, to take the Depth* 

3.i 



w 



Eel Hooks. 



5. Drag Hooks. 

6. Brass Clearing Ring, Line and Thumb Winder. 

7. Landing Hook and Rod._ . 
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Landing-net ; 

Kett]e for carrying live bait ; 

Gentil-boxes ; 

Bags for worms ; 

Fly*fisliing rods, for whipping and dapping, or 
dabbing ; 

Book or case of artifidal flies, moths^ ftc. and 
materii^ fill making the sam«. 
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FLOATS AND LINES. 



' It is of the first consequence that the angler 
should be* acquainted with the float proper to be 
used for fishing in different waters, and for various 
kinds of fish ; as more depends on that part of 
his tackle than inexperienced or superficial ob« 
servers imagine. I shall therefore request his 
attention while I point out those proper for the 
purpose. 

THE TIP-CAPPED FLOAT. 

This float is made of several pieces of quill, 
narrow at each end, gradually increasing in bulk 
or circumference to the middle: it is fastened to 
the line with a cap at each end. This float is 
superior to every other for angling in waters 
which are not very rapid ; particularly in Roach 
£shiDg, as the least movem^t or fine bite sinks it 
below the surface of the water; the tip-capped 
float is also best for pond fishing for Carp and 
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Tench^ as it requires but few shot to sink it ; conse- 
quently disturbs the water but little when cast in, 
which is of the first consideration when angling 
for such shy or timid fish as Carp, Tench or Chub. 

€ORK FLOATS. 

r 

These floats are made of quills, with a piece of 
cork filed or ground smooth, and painted, which 
is burned or bored through the middle to admit 
the quill ; the^ bottom is plugged with wood, and 
a ring to let the line pass through* These cork 
floats are well calculated to fish in heavy and 
rapid streams, as they require a gieat many shot 
to sink them ; which weight of shot prevents the 
baited hook passing too quick oyer the bottom of 
the place where you may be fishing ; for with a 
strong current or stream, and a' light float, the 
baited hook goes over the place you have ground- 
baited before it reaches the bottom, omsequently 
you lo^se the greatest chance of success firom the 
float not sinking quick. Cork floats are made of 
various sizes and 'shapes : instead of common quilb, 
some introduce the quill of the porcupine, which 
makes an excdUent strong float. 
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PLUGGED FLOATS/ 

These kind of floats are the cheapest^ and made 
of indifferent quills, some of them T^ith one goose- 
quill and a wooden plug at'4he bottom, from T^hich 
they take their name : they are very apt to loosen, 
by the plug coming out. These floats suit the 
young angler, from their cheapness, and by being 
easily put on the line, having a cap at top and a 
ring at bottom; but the better informed angler 
objects to the ring at bottom, because it does not 
keep the. line close to the float, and from the re- 
mtandtar hinderance it makes in passing through 
the ^vmter,. particularly when the fish bite fine ; 
there&se be always uses the tip'^apped float in 
poinds or rivers, where the stream will adlhit, in 
prefisience to every other. 



Ta iBake* the flMt stand upright in the water, 
Mome snot must- be put onthe line ; they are ke^ 
ready splH for the purpose at' tbe 6i(!;kle^shop8 : 
many small' shot are better than a few I^rge, be« 
eaute they iiistuiib tile wiitei: less in cAsticlg in or 
taking out the bait. — ^Note : neW let more than a 
quarter of an inch of the float appear above the 
water. 
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Fishing-lines are made of gut, twisted hone 
or cows' hair, and single horse-hair ; those made 
of gut are the strongest, the twisted hair cheapest^ 
and the single horse-hair the finest^ The gut, or 
silk-i^onn gut, is made or manufiictuied from the 
intestines or gut of the silk-worm, and is the 
strongest substance (for its circumference) known 
by the angler, and makes a line superior to any 
thing else. The yoimg angler will find a line of 
three yards in length the most useful, dther to 
fish with or without a winch ; as he must note that 
the line is unmanageable if longer than the rod. 
In shotting* the line to sink the float, place them 
within two inches of the bottom loop of the line; 
to which loop fix the loop of the hair or gut that 
the hook is tied to, and always put one shot on the 
hair or gut, which will keep your bait down, and 
cause the whole to swim steady. The most expe- 
rienced anglers tie the line and the length which is 

* W^en yoa place shot on the line, do it with a'pair of pliers ; 
which is the best and easiest method : some fasten them, with their 
teeth, hut it is a bad practice, for they often bite the hair or (fat 
through, which causes much delay and yexation, particularly if it 
happens while you are fishing^. 
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fastened to the hook tc^ther, instead of using 
loops; and it is much the best way, j^articularl/ 
with fine gat or hair. 
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TROLLING FOR JACK AND PIKE; IN WHAT 
WATERS THET ABOUND MOST, AND HOW TO 
TAKE THEM. 

Pike— ^read tynuit of the watery plain. 

The Jack and Pike,* are well known to be the 
tyrants of rivers, lakes, and ponds, but they afford 
the angler much amusement, sport, and exercise in 
trolling for them, and they are also held in much 
estimation at table, being considered as one of the 
best fish the fresh waters produce ; they are there- 
fqre sought after with' the greatest avidity by the 
dngler, and every art and stratagem is employed 
to take them: these I shall fully detail to my 

* Jack or Pike^^ names for this fish) which are generally Jised as 
lynonymons among anglers; but, properly speaking, a Jack becomes 
t Pike when weighing more than Uiree pounds, or exceeding twenty* 
pmt inches in length. 
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readers, but will first acquaint them where those 
fish are most abundant, and then proceed to takt 
or kill seeundem artem. 

The imn Thames and Lea probably breed a 
greater variety of fish than any other rivers. in 
£nglandt and, among the various species, a good 
■tore of Jack and Pike ; yet the angler ifill find 
but few places in the Thames, within twentjr miles 
of Londop, likdy lo reward him for his skiU or 
assiduity in trolling : this is chiefly arising from  
the rapidity of the stream, and the few still holes 
or eddies to be met with on its banks. The places 
nearest to London where I hare met with success^ 
are from the meadows at Islewortb, proceeding to 
Richmood'bridge ; thence to Twickenham, and 
Bgun from the banks at Teddington to Hampton- 
wick; also at Hampton, Moulsey-bnrst, at ^nd 
near Esher, Walton, Sunbury, and on to Chextsey- 
bridge. During this route the troller may find 
likdy pla«:es on both sides of the river. 

The river Lea abounds with Jack and Pike ; ifs 

numerous creeks, bends, pools, tumbling-bays, &c. 

give much security and harbour for fish ; a great 

ay parts of it aUo are secured fivm \ 
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by being rented and pieserved for the sole purport ^ 
of ashling: these are called subscriptum waters, 
whieh the angler may use at his pleasure, by pay* 
ing, annually, a certain sum, in no case exceeding 
twenty-one shillings. 

At a distance of less thian three miles (Vom tht 
md.rop6lis, begin between 01d*-ford and the White* 
house water taear Temple^mills ; always prefer trol* 
ling from the hcnrse^path in this river during sum* 
mer, in winter, the opposite side. The angler 
will find many excellent places for trolUng in tihis 
riter, whiidi, for thirty miles up, is not genemlly 
more than thirty yards broad, enablmg the ex* 
perienced angler to fish its whole breadth from one 
side, in many parts ibr ja mile together, without 
interruption. The little navigable Titer Stort, 
whkh runs into the Lea near the Rye-honse, Hod* 
desdon, Contains maay> J^ak and Pike« The rivet 
Roding, in Essex, is well stored with fine Jack and 
Pike at Ongat ; said akoat Airbridge, Lough ton, 
Woodfotdi'bfidge, and ia several tioles in the fields 
between Woodfovd-bridge and iled^bridge, at the 
ba<^ of Wanstead, and fiom thoice to Hibid and 
Besking^creek. Nea»Iylhew4ioledf the water from 
Red-bridge to Ilford belongs to Mr. WeUesley 
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Pole Tilney LcHig, who is very tenacious of all 
his manorial rights : it is therefore absolatdy neces- 
sary that the angler should procure leave before 
he attempts to wet a line. 

At Dagenham, in Essex, the large piece of water 
called Dagenham-breach, (which is preserved for 
the use of subscribers) has very large and nume- 
rous Jack and Pike. The Camberwell canal will 
rejMiy the angler for trolling, as he will meet with 
some good Jack and Pike in it, particularly in 
that part of the canal which is brpad and deep 
near the bridge or arch on the Kent-road, on the 
east side, all the way to Deptford Lower-road. 
The Croydon canal also boasts of some Juck, which 
may be trolled for from Deptford to Croydon, 
particularly in the still waters belonging to the 
numerous locks between New Cross, Kent-road, 
(to the east of Nunhead-hUl,) and Sydenham. I 
have taken several Jack and Pike in the Padding- 
ton canal : the best place is close to the first brick 
bridge from Paddington, on the west side. Jack 
and Pike are also to be met with ia the stream which 
runs near the Powder-mills on Houn^low-heath^ 
and in several other waters near London ; but I havt 
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had the greatest success trolliiig in those nven and 
canals' above, mentioned. 
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CHAP. IV. 

tROLLiNO CONTINUED: NATURAL AND ARTIFt* 
CIAL BAITS, AND HOW TO BAIT THE HOOKS. 



The natural baits for Jack and Pike are Roach, 
Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, and Chub : about five or 
six incheS' in length will be found the best size, 
though some anglers use them considerably larger ; 
but I have not found my account in trolling with 
a large bait : for by experience I have noticed the 
Jack or Pike to be sometimes shy of pouching, 
holding it across their mouths a considerable time, 
swimming backwards and forwards, and at last 
dropping it, while, on the contrary, they will 
generally pouch a small lively bait in a few mi- 
nutes. Another advantage also ofien results from 
using a small bait — ^you may take a Trout, Perch, 
or Chub with it; the two latter are frequently 
taken when trolling for Jack or Pike, particularly" 
if you have a live Gudgeon^ on your hook. The 

* Lire Gudgeons, may be purchased of Mr. Isaacs, fishmonger. 
Duke's Place^ Houndsiditch. I have seldom been disappoHUed sf 
insocuruig them of him^ even in th« middle of winter. 
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Roach, Dace, and Gudgeon, are decidedly the best 
baits for Jack or Pike; the Bleak may be used in 
thick /water, because it is a very bright fish, but it 
is. too thin to look well on the hook, and very soon 
looses its scales.: small Chub an^ Perch, with the 
back fin cut ofi^, are used when no better can be 
met with. The shops keep artificial baits for 
trolling, both of fish and frogs, made of wood^ 
pearl, and also of leather stufied and painted, and 
which, in form and colour, much resemble nature ; 
but I should nevier think of using them while there 
was a possibility of getting a natural one : when 
they are used, it is with the snap, which I think 
shows judgment, for surely the most sanguine an- 
gler could hardly expect a Pike to pouch either 
wood, i>earl, or leather even with the addition of 
stuflSng. 

There are seyeral methods practised in trolling 
and fishing for Jack and Pike, but the following 
are generally used, namely, with the gorge, the 
snap, the live bait, the bead-hook, and with a 
float ; the com,parative merits of each I shall clearly 
explain as we proceed farther in the art of trolling. 

The gprge^hook is loaded on the shank with 

c 
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fcftd,* and introduced into the body of the bait ; the 
snap-faodE, either 'spring or dead snap, consists of 
tbvee hodLs fastened together, (some use four as a 
dead snap) and are put on the bait without enters 
ing the body : the hooks used for live bait are 

single or double. — I always prefer the single. 

\  ^ 

,GORGE-HOOK. 



To bait these hooks, observe the following di^ 
rections : first, the gorge-hook. — Take a baitings 
needle, and hook the curved end of it to tii^ loop 
' of the gymp, (to which the hook is tied) then in- 
troduce the point of the needle into the bait^s mouth, 
^ (having first cut off the tail and all its fihs whidi 
will keep it more steady on the hook) and bring it 
out at the tail-part ; the lead will then be bid iH 
the bait^s belly, and (he points and barbs will lie in 
its mouth, the points turning upwards : to keep the 
bait steady on the hook, tie the tail-part to the gymp 
with some white thread. And also sew lip the moulii 
to prevent the hook shifting, which it is apt to db 

* I i^Derally teka about half of the lead frop tlw diMl^ v I 
have foand mheu a Jack has ttrack my bait be has sometimes left 
it immediately, in consequence of bis feeling^ the lead in the bait*8 
l>ody, i^bich may be preyented by learinj)^ that part «&ly which lies 
in the throat of 'Ae bait. 




HOOKS BAITED FOR TROLLING. 
.. Gor^e hook baited. | &. Dead iDHp, nilh 3 hooki. 



3. Gorge hook, and 
3. BaitiDE nndle. 
*■ H«o> with liTt b 



5. Dead n 

6. I'lie ume baited 

7. Spring; inBpbdled. 

8. Spring nkp. 
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from the point touching weeds, &c. The advan- 
tages arisingfrom the ii^of thegorge^hookisprinci* 
pally from the hook lying so much within the baif s 
inouth, and the gymp coming from the tail, which 
preyi^hts every bbstructioii to pouching ; this is not 
the case with' any other baited hook ; for it is to be 
observed , that the Jack or Pike, in pouching, always 
swallows ihe bait head foremost. 



spuriro-sKAP. 

: ' . . . ■..»■. 



The spring^ap hook is' baited by introducing 
iStue point of the upper or small hook under Hit 
skin of the bait cto. the side, and bringing it up to 
tbebaekfin. 

BEAlHr^Ap: 

The dead snap is bait^ by the loop of the gjrmp 
being passed inside the gill of the bait, and brought 
out at the mouth ; the lead lies in the throat, the 
first hook outside the gUl, and the others on its 
side, with the points just entered under the skin, 
tt is best to sew this bait's mouth up with some 
white thread, to keep the lead and hooks in their 
places. 
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SNAP WITH DOUBLE HOOK. 

. T^is snap-hook is a doable hook, or two single 
hooks, (No. 7) tied back to back on gymp: tabait 
this snap, use the baiting-needle, having first placed 
the loop of gymp to which the hooks are tied m 
the eye or curved end of the needle; enter the point 
of the needle just above the gills of the fish, near 
the back, avoiding to pierce the flesh as much as 
possible, as it is only intended that the gymp should 
lie just behind the skin. Bring the needle* and 
th^ loop of the gymp out near, the tail, and draw 
till the hooks lie close to the, part your needle 
entered, and are somewhat hid by the gUls. The 
bait will live a long time after being thus hooked^ 
and may be used in fishing witli a float by putting 
three swan-shot on the gymp to keep it down : — 
always, prefer a Gudgeon for this baiting. 

SPEAR, OR BARB-HOOK. . . ; 

The shank of this hook is loaded with lead ; one 
end of it is like a dart, or harpoon, the other end 
a single hook» Introduce the dart, or barbed ei|^ 
into the bait's mouth, and bring it out near the.tail ; 
the lead is then in the bait^s belly, and the hook 
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just within its mouth, which must be sewed up 
with sonie white thread. 

LIVE-BAIT. 

The live bait is simply passing the hook through 
the bait^s lips, or onlj through the upper lip, or 
the flesh beneath the back fin, taking care not to 
wound the back bone, or the bait will soon die. 

» 

BEAD»HOOK. 

Tbe bead-hook is formed of two single hooks 
tied back ,to back, or you may purchase them 
made of one piece of wire tied to gymp ; between 
the lower part of the shanks is fastened ^ small 
link or two of chains, having a piece of lead of a 
conical form, or like a drop-bead, (from which it 
takes its name,) linked by a staple to it : the lead 
is put into the live bait's mouth, (a Gudgeon is the 
best bait,) which is sewed up with white thread. 

LIVE«BAIT TBOLLIKG. 



Fishing with this bait is called live«bait trolling; 
for when you angle with a live bait^ and have s 
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flo^t: on the lioe, you wait some time in a place 
<T¥hile the bait swims about^ consequently no^ 
much ground is travelled over, or length of water 
jGshed, in a day, therefore not entitled to the name 
of trolling. 

Trolling is derived from the French word 
troUer^ io stroll or rove about, which is the case 
frequently when angling with the gorge or snap, 
to the distance of eight or ten miles up a river and 
back again, trolling forwards and backwards, as 
you then carry the baits in your pocket ; but in 
lite^bait angling, or troUing^ you are encumbeied 
with a fish-kettle* 

lilNES. 

. The Un^ for trolling are miule of twisted silk^ 
4nd silk twisted with hair or gut, &;c. The plaited 
sUk I prafer, finding, by experience, it is lestf 
likely to kink or (angle than any other line; it 
should be kept on the winch in length from thirty 
to forty yards at leaat* If you have sixty, you 
will find occasion sometimes to use it; and, ac* 
e<^iJig to the old adage, better too much than 
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ROD. , 

I 

Tbe rod used in (rolling must be very strongs 
iiom fourteen to twenty feet long, wiUi a stiff 
whalebone or hickery top, with large fixed ridga 
on it for the running-line to pass through. I find 
a rod made in the following mannor very portaMe : 
let tbe butt be something more than a yard long^ 
and of sufficient thickness to admit two stout 
joints, (without rings,) the top, made of hickery^ 
with two large rings on it,) about eighteen inches 
in length, which I commonly cany in my in«< 
side coat pocket, the other joints forming a good 
walking-cane, , and with a bait or two in my 
pocket, I pass without any one suspecting thdt I 
am going on a fishing excursion : this rod, when 
put together, will measure about fourteen feet, 
which I find generally long enough for trolling 
in any water.* Some anglers troll without a rod^ 

* Some caii<ni« anglers bare an itoi^ <nr peari nttg at tbe tap «€ 
their trolling-rod, fearing tLat the hratt may ehafe the line : OM 
gentleman I know has a small brass pulley on bis top, raeb as is «ae4 
by watch and ck)ck-makers. There is some difference among angleft 
abotit tbe tmmber of ringA necessary 4ot troUing-rodii ; some bav« 
only one on the top^ and darry their line on a winder in fb^ir faaa^) 
i^tben use a winch ixed^ and two rings on each joint. I consider 
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having their line on a winder, which they let out 
as occasion requires. They use a forked stick to 
hoist or lift their line over weeds, &c. and to cast 
in the bait. This method is by ho means equal 
to trolling with a rod ; it may answer to avoid 
being noticed. 

Having described the way to bait the hooks, &c. 
we will now repair to the river, and learn how io 
cast a bait, aiid kill either Jack or Pike. At 
page 18, the reader will see the diflferent modes of 
baiting hooks for trolling^ with the exception of 
the bead^hook, which is given bdow. 




1]i6 be«t method is to fix the winch on the hntt, and let that and 
the next joint be without rings, and all the other joints to hare one 
ring each : I have the rings made of double brass wire, and fixed on 
my rod, sufficiently large to admit my little finger, this prevents any 
obstruction to the line mnning free> which is very material with mn- 
ning tackle. 
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CHAP. V. 

> r 

tROLLING CONCLUDED : HOW TO CAST THE BAlT^ 
AND KILL JACK OR PIKE. 

TROLLING WITH THE GORGE-HOOK. ^ 

I SHALL suppose the young angler to hlive 
airived at the river-side with his rod and line^ 
and a gorge-hook baited. First ^ fasten the witiCb 
on to the butt of the rod, about the middle, draw 
the line through the rings to the length of eight or 
ten yards, and fasten the hook on the line with a 
small swivel ^ place the bottom of the butt against 
the side of your stomach, draw some of the Iin6 
back with your left hand, leaving as ifiuch from 
the top as will let the bait reach the winch, and 
lower the top of the rod near the ground-^-then^ 
with "a jerk from your right arm. Cast thel>ait into 
the water: while giving the jerk, keep the butt 
firm against your stomach, but- let the line, whicl^ 
you hold Ia the left hand, loo^. By a little 
practice^ the young angler may be able to cast his 
bait to any distance^ by Itdhering to this method. 
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Always prefer the side of the river, as being most 
free from Weeds, in summer ; in the winter, deeps 
and bends. When you cast in the bait, let it 
fall on the water as lightly as you can, that the 
fish may not be alarmed by the water bring mttch 
agitated; let it sink to the bottom, then gradually 
raise it nearly to the surface, permitting it to sink 
again ; after which, cast it further out, and draw- 
ing it gently towards you, cast it in again to the 
right and left, raising and sinking it slowly ; and 
so continue to troll till you feel a bite, which yqa 
will distinguish by perceiving a sudden catch or 
tug at your bait : always keep the line free, that 
nothing may impede the Jack or Pike in running 
away with the bait to his haunt ; for if he is the 
least checked at first, he generally leaves the bait: 
let him remain quiet about ten minutes to pouch 
the bait, then wind up the slack line, and strike ; 
but, if you find a Jack or Pike run again, after 
lying still five minutes, you may expect he has 
pouched the bait, and moves because he feds the 
hook in his stomach, in which case, strike. If 
there be any very strong weeds, piles, or any 
thing else which may endanger your tackle neat 
the place where you have hooked the fish, keep 
him from nmning to such places, by winding np 
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your line am} weighing him out b» soon as pos* 
sible. The tackle used for trolling being very 
strong, I do not lose much time in playing Jack 
or Pike, at least in no comparison with wh^t ik 
necessary in killing Carp or Barbel : if you feel a 
bite, and the Jack or Pike soon stops, then runs, 
again, and ccmtinues 30 to act, two or three times 
within a few minutes, you may expect he is more 
on the play than the feed, therefore there is 
little chance of his pouching your bait ; in this 
case, it is advisable to strike, and you may be 
fortunate enough io hook the fish by some part, 
and. secure him. If this fails, try a spring snap- 
hook, by which practice I have frequently suc- 
ceeded in securing a good fish, when they would 
not pouch; therefore, always carry various hooks, 
&c. with you. * - • 

LIVE-BAIT FISHING. 



In fishing with a live bait, I prefer a Gudgeon 
to any other bait, because it is a very strong fish/ 
and lives longest on the hook ; it is certainly a 
feivourita with Jack, Pike, Perch, and Chub : when^ 
so fishing, put a taper cork float (not very lar^>; 
qii ycimr line, and afew^swon shot to sink it thiea* 
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parts under water ; cast yotur^faait in search in the 
same way as directed with the gorge-hook, first 
adjusting the float on the line, so that the bait 
may swim something below mid-water, (occasion- 
ally let it sink quite to the bottom in cold weather, 
especially in eddies, as the Jack lie low or deep,) 
and let it continue to swim about some minutes 
without taking it out, unless it comes too near the 
shore, or hangs in the weeds.. When the Jack or 
Pike takes this live bait, he does it with much 
violence, and the float disappears instantly; there* 
fore be sure always to keep your winch unlocked, 
and line free — a good angler never fishes with th^ 
winch locked: give the fish ten minutes to pouch, 
and then strike, if he remains quiet or still during 
that time; but if he moves or runs again after 
the space of five minutes, he has mo$t likely 
pouched the bait, therefore wind up the slack line 
and strike. 



In fishing with ^ live bait, the Jack and Pike 
will frequently take the bait, and sail about, hold- 
ing it across their mouths by the middle, but 
will not pouch it, I then put on a snap-hook, 
and strike the moment my float disappears^ I 
liav6 some acquaintanoes who never angle for Jack^ 
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Pike or Perch, any other way than with a small 
snap-hook, and a light taper cork float to their 
line, and they kill many heavy fish. When you 
fish with a snap-hook, either the spring or plain, 
you cast in search exactly as with the gotge ; but 
when you feel a bite, strike quickly and hard, that 
your h<)oks may get firm hold of the Jack or 
Pike. 

« 

In summer, when the rivers and other waters 
are much chdced with weeds, you may sometimes 
find a Jack in an op^iiiig, they then lie dozing 
near the surface: drop a baited. snap-hook in such 
place, and let it sink a few inches^ and.it is vay 
probaUe he will take it ; in this case, your line 
should be very strong as well as the rod, for you 
must strike and lift the fish out instantly, or you 
lose* both Jack and hook, among the weeds. 

In trolling with the bead-hook^ cast in the bait, 
as before directed, with the gorge) &c. ; the lead 
in its mouth will cause it to sink gradually, Ji>ut 
will not prevent its swimming about for some 
time : when at the bottom, you must raise it near 
to the sur&ce again, and occasionally take it out 
and cast in a fresh place, either to the right, left, 
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or opposite, taking care to fish every yard of 
water wh^re the place is likdy to yield a Jack oi 
Pike ; for it si^netiiiies happens that they aie not 
much inclined to move, but will readily take a 
bait if it swims within their reach. When yott 
feel a bite, let him run, and allow him ten minutes 
time for pouching before you strike, prorided he 
remains quiet, if not, act the same as with the 
gorge-hook. 



ither ways are practised for taking Jack, 
Pike and Perch, by night-lmes, trimmes^^ &c. ;* 
but such methods are justly leprobated by the tme 
angler, who exercises his skill and art for amuses 
loent more than profit. By those night-liiM and 
trimmers, many of the largest Pike and Fetch are 
killed. The trimmers most used in pools, pdnds, 
and still waters, are thrown in bsdted, and fie- 
quently left all night, and are taken up from a 

* Jack and Pik« are taken ■ometimes at nigbt ia ponde and still 
waters, by baiting a hook with a lirdy yellow frog ^ to do whiehy 
put the gymp in the frog'i mouth, and draw it out at the gilU, leav- 
ing the hook nearly covered in iu moulh, and having tied a hind 
leg to the gymp, fatten it to the Kne in the Mune manner a< any ether 
bait for Jack and Pike ; but any small fiih are much snpenor bait tt) 
frogs, which I never use by choice. 
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boat: if iht place is not too broad, yo^u may get 
them with your drag. These trimmers are .made 
of stioilg thin cood, with a hook tied to gympand 
woimd pn a piece of flat cork about five inches ia 
diameteV) with a groove to admit the line; the 
hook is baited with a Gudgeon, Roach, or som^ 
small fish t you then draw as much lin^ out as 
admits the bait to hang about ft foot ficoxn the 
bottom. There is a small slit in the coi^> that 
you pass the line in, to prevent it unwinding } as 
soon as the Jack or Pike seizes the bftit^ the. line 
loosais, and runs from the groove of the cork free, 
and aUows the fish to retire to his haunt, and 
pouch at leisure. These trimmers are named, by 
maay^ the man-of<Dar trimmer^ :, with one of these 
(caUed the Vtik'4e^Paris) Col. Thornton, during 
a sporting tour to the Highlands of Scotland, took 
ft Pike weij^Ung upwards of forty-nine pounds! 
the largest I ever heard of. 

THE BANIi'RUI^NER. 

The bank-runner is mostly used in the day^ 
while the angler is fishing for Roaoh, Barbel, &c.* 



' * AlliMm^ I^object to laying trhooteTg^yetl tkiiik, in MMthi. 
ftogier it diitnrbed by a Jack, Pike or Perch, (which fM^nentlir 
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and are mnch better than a ledger, being less in 
sight. These trimmers are stuck in the bank, 
having strong turned -wood sharpened far the- 
purpose, with a winder at t(^ for the line, which 
is fitted in the same manner as the man-of-war, 
but you must have a small cork float to the line, 
(the cork used for a quart bottle doe3 very well,) 
and bait with a live fish, which should swim about 
a foot from the ground. These kind of trimnera 
ffirid night-lines are kept ready fitted at the fishings 
tackle shops. 

SNARING, &C. OF JACK AND PIK£« 

In the summer, during very sultry weather. Jack 
and Pike will lie dozing near the surface of. the 
water, especially in ponds, they are then taken in 
an unsportsmanlike manner, by making .a running 

happens in some waters,) while Roach fishing, &c. it is quite fair to 
pat in a trimmer to take the disturber of his sport. Put a cork on 
the line, within a foot of the bottom, haringf first run the line Areuffh 
a bored bullet, then fasten a hook, or hooks, baited as directed in 
pagfe 19, called the snap with double hook. The bank-runner is the 
inost proper for thus laying a trimmer, which should be cast in 
a place clear from weeds; the lead and float, or cork,, will keep 
the bait in its place, and it will lire on the hook many hoarsw-<- 
This is the most killing way of laying a trimmer for J«ck| Pike, 
£els;&€. ' 
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.noose -of twisted gut faitened to a strong line and 
rod, which should be caiefiilly drawn over the 
fish's head beyond the gills, then with a strong 
jerk he. is securely caught : lift him out immedi* 
ately. Fish may be taken when found lying in a 
similar manner to that already described, by put* 
ting two or three strong hooks at the bottom of 
your line, and letting them sink under the fish, 
then strike ^nartly, and you will be generally , 
«ucoessfuL 

OBSERVATIONS ON TROlAAVGy SCC. FOR JAG& 

AND PIKE* 

Having enumerated many different methods of 
trolling, &c. for Jack and Pike, I shall now 
proceed to give an opinion on the merits of each 
different way, resulting from my own experience, 
and the practice of many old friends and brothers 
of the angle. 

GORGE-HOOK. 

With the gorge-hook , baited I have had the 
most success in trolling, and with it killed the 
heaviest fish. This bait shows well in the water, 

n 
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and turns and spins better than any otbei when 
you are in the act of dniniag it up, consequently 
Tety attracting to the Pike. This bait also pos- 
sesses another advantage over aiiy othca*, namdy, 
the closoiesB of the hooks in the bait's moutb, the 
points <nily just shoning thenuelres, which is ma- 
terial in bright water* and also less liable to catch 
hold of weeds, or any thing else that might dis- 
place the hooks or dis%uie the bait ; — and again, 
the hooks being so much hid and out of the way, 
by being within the bait's ' mouth, and thegymp 
coining from the fail, there is nothing to check the 
Jack or Pike when they are changing the bait to 
pouch ; for it is well known that those fith always 
seize the bait, in the first instance, across its bddy, 
(as represented in the plate,} afterwards changing 
its position, and swallow or pouch it, bead fore- 
most; consequently, while so doing, the gymp 
and hooks in odier baits are liaUe to ofiend, or 
create fear or suspicion in the fish, and the bait 
is then frequently thrown out, instead, of beiuf 
pouched. Some anglers think that cutting off all 
the fins of the fish disfigures it, but it certainly is 
the best method, particularly as it keeps th« bait 
from catching or hanging on weeds. 
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The next best way of trolling is with the snap ; 
I prefer the dead-snap with three hooks to the 
^ring-snap, principaUy from the hwks lying 
along the bait, and being more hid than with the' 
spring, and also from their not presenting any ob« 
struction to the Jack or Pike when they first strike 
the bait, which the spring-snap does by lying in 
the part where the fish strikes its prey^ namely, the 
middle. If you find, when trolling, that the Jack 
will not pouch, but yet will bite, try a snap ; you 
may also use the snap when you cannot the gorge, 
from the obstruction of weeds, 

BEAD-HOOK. 

I have never considered trolling with the bead- 
hook to be a good method ; though the bait will 
keep alive some time on it, yet the obstruction of 
the hooks, chain, and gymp at its mouth make 
the fish shy of taking or pouching it ; and, from 
the hook's being so much exposed and bare, they 
frequently catch on weeds, &c. 
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, SPEAR OR BARB-HOOK. 

The spear or barb-book has nearij all the dis- 
advantages of the bead-hook) therefore subject to 
the same otiyections ; indeed it has but sdldom been 
used of late years, by any persons whom I have 
met with. 

TROLLING WITH A LIVE-BAIT. 

I haye met with success in troUing with a live 
bait put on a double hook, without Jead, as di- 
rected in page S2, but it has been in ponds, and 
still holes near the sides in rivers ; for a hook so 
baited will not bear to be cast fiur, or with violence, 
as in that case the bait-fish is soon killed and dis- 
figured by the hooks breaking the skin. This is 
the best way to bait a leger-line: put a cork on 
your liiie to keep the bait from sinking to the 
bottom, unlock your winch and lay the rod down, 
and it will kill without farther care. 

WISHING WITH A LIVE BAIT AND A FLOAT. 

Fishing for Jack and Pike with a live bait and 
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a cork .on the line, is ceitainly aa enticing way, 
but I do not consider it so succefcsAil as trolling 
witk the gorge»hook, neither have I ever killed 
such good fish by this method of liye-bait fishing 
as with the gorge-bait ; yet I know, from practice, 
l)hat moie Jack and Pike may be killed by ang- 
ling for them, with a live-bait on the hook, and 
cork float on the line, than any other way, except 
trolling with the gorge*hook ; and the little labour 
or exertion required to take Jack ^nd Pik^ by this 
mode of fishing isdoubtlessrfhe cause of many pre^ 
ferring it, as it allows/ them fr^qu^it opportonities 
of resting when they teach it dear place, Mther in 
rivers or ponds, with the pleasure of c^sspvingthmc 
float dance about by the live-bait sailing too and 
firo, which most, and does^ have tide efikdof'dmw- 
iiig the Jack or Pike ; bat they often throw it out 
of their mouths again, from tbt gynftp ^ h6ok 
touching them when shifting the bait 16 pouch it, 
which -makes me prefer trolling with the gotrge- 
hook to -any other way of fishing for Jack or 
Pike. When the water is very bright, I use a 
strong No. 6 hook, tied to twisted gut, mstead of 
gjrmp, and a very, small bait, with which I kill 
many Jack and Perch that would not be taken 
with stronger tackle in fine water, or in shallows*. 
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Trolling has advantages over other modes of 
angling, for when the weather is boisterous and 
cold, you may take Jack and Pike, v/hile other 
fish refuse every enticement ; it is also highly con- 
ducive to health by the exercise which it affinds. 
When the water is very bright, cover y<mr gymp 
with waxed silk. 

The reason for trolling comm^ces in July, and 
ends with February, (but few good fish are taken 
till after Michaelmas,) when the Jack and Pike are 
full of spawn : though they will then certainly take 
a bait very freely, and during March and April, 
yet the true sportsman will not then take them. 

R 

The Jack and Pike Hie most freely during a 
breeze of wind, and will feed all day, but best 
in the morning and the fi>r^oon : I have seldom 
liiet with qiucb sport after two o'clock. From 
Miebaelmas to February is the best se^aon. 

Wh^n you intend to U6eUire"»bQit8, tpJLt at leqst 
six in your fish-kettle, and give th<;m firesh water 
during your perambulation : if you roi^an, to use the 
goige, bait three hooks before you begin, and keep 
them in bran, in a gentil^box, or sometbi9g large 
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enough for the baits to lie at their length. Always 
use firesh and lively baits, for though Jack and 
Pike are tyrants and gluttons, they are also epi- 
cures. 

OBSEAYATIONS ON PIKE. 

Pike have a flat head, the under jaw longer than 
the upper, giving the whole appearance of the 
head and mouth a great resemblance to that of a 
duck or gdose. The body is long, and cased in 
small hard scales, and generally covered with a 
mucus'or slimy substance ; the back and sides are 
of a greenish gold hue, the eyea are also of a gold 
colour, and sunk low in the sockets : after they 
fully recover from spawning, which is in July, (they 
spawn generally in March and April) they then 
have several beautiful spots on their bodies ; their 
gills are, a fine red, and their tails and fins have 
dusky spots and waved lines ; the mouth is extremely 
large, wide^ and full of teeth^ the lower jaw is stud- 
ded round with large crooked teeth, but none on the 
upper : this expanse of mouth, jaws, and teeth, 
enables thle Pike to hold fast, and quickly destroy 
the victim that is so imfortunate as to come within 
their reach, by which means they in some degree 
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satisfy their voiacioiis and ever-ciaving appetites. 
The Pike is also as bold as he is voifacioos, attack** 
ing all kinds of fl«b, except Tench, (of vhicfa I 
shall speak more fully when treating on that fish^) 
and, when much distressed with hunger, will seize 
the smaller of their own species^ as also on ducks^ 
water-rats, frogs, and almost any animal they can 
meet with, from their boldness and ravenous na- 
ture. 

f 

I belieye the story which Gesner* relates of 
an «iormou8 Pike seianung bis mule by the nose 
while drinking in a lake in Germany. I haw 
known instances of Jack and Pike mtirely destroy* 
ing every fish in a pond, and then making a prey 
0f eaDch otiber, luntil there' has been but one ldl.t 

* Gestter (Conrad) an eminent scholar, pbysic'ian, and philosopher^ 
was born at Urich in Stvifzerland, in 1516, iLnd died at the sanfc 
phtee in 15^5. From bU greut Attaiamentiy :aiid ' the exKnit of hi* 
learning, he ivas •named, by w^y of distinctiQQ,'tUQ German Pliny. 

t On^the 6th of Aa^iMt, 1814, as Sir Edward *Hi«6lJiD^,^f Oxi 
ford, was fishing in a boat on the lake at Blenlteltni l^e peroeivefl v\ 
enormous Pike pursue and seize another of a considerable size ; the 
boatman drore the assailant away with his boat- pftlei, bO< the smalle^ 
wie Yws:io mach injured rby this.bltiiig of the laogrer, that he aXmmt 
immediately died, Sp .Edward. took him, and foand bis weight 
exceeded five pounds; and from the appearance of tjje large Pikej 
wppoJies he must Wv* t^eighed opwards of thirty pOtiirrfs/ '■ '- 
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When, much on the £9ed, they ^ill seize the small 
fish On the! angler's hook as he i/s lifting it out xof 
the waiter,. leaping a foot above the surface for that 
purfko^^ ^i)ud -aomeljines they will swaUow the 
leaden phimmet, whil^ the angler is plumbing the 
depth : snutU Jack will take a worm. The large 
Perch seem the least afraid of the Jack and Pike, 
as they will cmtinue to swim about the same 
place when the tyifant appears, and all the other 
fish swim away with the greatest velocity. The 
back, fin of. the Perch is certainly a weapon with 
which they can defend them^elf es, and inflict most 
severe, wounds on the Pike. 

A friend of mine^ Mr. Robinson, took a Pike out 
of the river Lea in the foHowing manner ; he had 
baited d* trimmer widit a Stonc^Ioacb, and laid it 
near the place where he was angling for Roach, 
(finding hb .sporCnmch disturbed by. a Jack or 
Pik^,) .when he took. up. his trimmer he found a 
Pike fast'tb dt ;. and on looldog info the fish's mouth, 
he diaoovered b Perch about MsAi a pcttind weight : 
when thd Pike wai >dj]ened, it was obseifved that 
the Berehi.had swaUowed-ilie Loach, and after- 
wards the Pike had seized the Perch; and while in 
the act of swallowing or pouching it, the Perch's 
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back fins had stack so firmly in the lower part of 
the Pike's mouth and throat as complete! j to hook 
or hold him, and in this state Mr. R. took them 
to Town to gratify several brothers of the angle. 
Yet small Perch, with the fins cut ofi^, aie a good 
bait for Jack or Pike. The Pike lives to a con- 
siderable age, and grows to an amazing size, some 
say to the weight of fifty pounds ! They aie also 
wonderfully prolific, producing upwards of ten 
thousand eggs in one roe. Jack and Pike are 
fond of quiet places, at or near the ends of scoweTs, 
in still holes, near beds of weeds, in deep pools, in 
bends, and near flood-gateiT, and, in the summer, 
near the land-dock and pickerell weeds, on which 
they feed, and also near or among bull-rushes, 
sedges, &c. In the spring they get more in the 
eddies, and to those parts of rivers, canals, lakes 
or ponds, where ditches or small streams empty 
themselves, to which places they are drawn in 
search of frogs, and to deposit their spawn, and 
are then much thinned by the machinations of the 
poacher. The Jack and Pike also leave the laige 
rivers when the water is thick, and get into the 
creeks and ditches : they are a solitary fish, seldom, 
seen two together. 
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Of the unbounded voracity of the Pike, the 
following instance may be given, copied from a 
London Newspaper in the year 1765 : 

^^ About ten days ago, a large Pike was caught 
in the river Ouse, which weighed upwards of 
twenty-eight pounds, and was sold to a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood for a guinea.' On the cook's 
opening it she found a watch, with a black riband 
and two seals, in the stomach of the fish, which 
proved to have been the property of a livery ser* 
vant that was drowned near the place about six 
weeks before. The watch was kept for the inspec- 
tion of the curious, at the Cross-keys, at Little- 
port, 



»> 



It is a well-known fact, that in Lord Gower's 
canal, at Trentham in Staffordshire, a Pike of a 
very large size seized the head of a swan while 
under water, and gorged it, which was the death 
of both. In short, there is no account of any fish, 
pf the same size, equal to the Pike in voracity. 
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CHAP. VI. 

GROUN1KBAIT8 OF VARIOUS KINDS, AND HOW 
TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 

GaouND«BAiTiN6 is but little practised by in<> 
experienced anglers ; it is also sometimes neglected 
by the more experienced, from the hurry to begin 
their sport, or the dislike of the trouble of prepar* 
fng it : let the neglect arise from what cause it may, 
little success will attend their efforts in bottom or 
float-fishing without it, for ground-baiting is an 
essential in angling. I shall therefore give ample 
directions how to make and apply every kind use- 
ful to promote the angler's sport, as it is necessary 
that he should first be acquainted with the means 
of drawing the fi^ together, before he attempts t^ 
takxi them 

GROUND-BAIT FOB ROACH, DACE, AND BLEAK: 

The most simple ground-bait is made by mould- 
ing or working some clay, (which is generally 
met with in the banks of rivers) and bran together, 
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into balls or pieces about the size of a pigeon's egg : 
soine add a little bread crumbled among it. This 
is good ground*bait for ROach and Dace : if jrou 
fifth in a stream , always put a small stone in each 
piece before you cast into the water to prevent it 
from drifting away. 

GROUND-BAIT MADE OF BREAD, BRAN, POLLARD, 
&C. FOR CHUB, CARP, ROACH, AND DACE. 

For a day's angling, half a quartern loaf is ne- 
cessary^ thex^rust of which you will cut off, the 
crumb tp be cut in slices about two inches* thick, 
and put into a pan, or some deep vessel, and co- 
vered with water ; when the bread is quite soaked 
or saturated, squeeze it nearly dry, then add the. 
bran and pollard by handfuls, equal quantities of 
($acb, and kneed them together, similar to making 
bread, until the whole is nearly as stiff as clay : 
in making this ground-bait, it requires some la* 
hour and time, but it will amply repay you for the 
trouble, as it is the best and cleanest ground-bait 
for Carp, Chub, Roach, and Dace. When I use 
it for Barbel, in the river Lea, I first break about 
a quarter of a pound of graves with a hammer,, 
almost to dust) and soak it well in water, then 
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work it up with the bread, bran, and pollard. 
In using this bait, you .avoid the dirty use of clay, 
and can also prepare it before you leave home; 
an equally good bait may be made by substituting 
barley-meal for the bran and pollard. This should 
only be used in still water, as, from its lightness, 
it would be carried away in a rapid stream* 

GBOUICD-BAIT MADE WITH CLAT, BRAN, AND 
GENTILS, FOR CHUB, ROACH, AND CARP. 

< 

Mix the bran and clay together in lumps about 
the size of an apple, put a dozen or more gentils in 
the middle, and close the clay over them similar to 
making a dumpling ; this ground-bait is veiy, en- 
ticing to Carp, Chub, Roach and Dace ; it is par- 
ticularly well calculated for baiting in a pond, a 
still hole, or g^tle.eddy, because the clay lies at 
the bottom, and the gentils gmdually work throu^ 
it, which keeps the fish about the hook, and they 
doubtless mistake your bait on it for what may have 
escaped from the lump. 

GROUND-BAIT MADE WITH CLAY AND GRAVED, 

FOR BARBEL. 

According to the strength of the stream proper- 
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tion the size of the lumps or balls you cast into the 
water; in the river Tha^ies, when fishing for 
Barbel in a punt, the balls must be as large as a 
'turnip, or the current washes them from the places 
you intend enticing the fish to ; in the river Lea, 
pieces of half the size will do. To make this 
ground-bait, chop or break a pound of graves into 
smaller pieces, and cover it with hot water; let 
it remain until it softens, then pour the water from 
it and pick out a sufficiait quantity of the white 
pieces, to bait your hook, and work up the re- 
mainder with clay into lumps or balls; I always 
add bran to it. This is the best ground-bait for 
Barbel that is used; it is a considerable time 
^fore it parts or. dissolves, and keeps the fish to 
the spot, who rout ,ahd- push it about with their 
noses, and occasionally loosen small pieces of the 
graves, of which they are immoderately fond : it 
is also an excellent bait for Chub, l^rge Dace, and 
heavy Roach will also &ed on graves. 

<:^BNTIL8 AND WORMS USED AS GROUND BAIT f OR 
CARP, TENCH, ROACH, DACE, &C« 

In ponds and in deep still holes g^tils may be 
thrown in by hakidfuls, to entice fish ; but it doe^ 
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not answer in a current or stream, as they then 
float, and are carried from the spot you intend to 
angle in : a few mixed with bran and clay will 
answer better than handfulls without. 

If you intend using gentils alone for ground- 
bait, it will be necessary to take a quart for a day's 
fishing : gentils for this purpose aier called car« 
rion gentils, and are sold at four-pence and six* 
pence per- quart, by Mrs. Embry^ fishing-tackle 
ma^ei'. Union Street, Bishopsgale Street, M^. Web* 
«ter. Grub Street, and Mr. RastaU, No. 8, Sleep's 
Alley, at the top of St. John's Street, ClerkaiwelL 
Worms cut in pieces may be used with the same 
precaution, in respect to the stream, for ground* 
bait ; if mixed with bran and clay it will be better. 

• - ■* 

Grains are good ground-bait for Carp, Tencby 
and Eels, in ponds or still waters ; but they must 
be quite fresh, for if they are the least sour, the 
fish will not come near them. This ground-bait 
«hould^ be thrown in the night before you intend 
to fish ; the same method should be observed whea 
you ground-bait with worms : coarse ground-bait 
may be made with clay, soaked graves, and oat 
chaff; some anglers prefer this to any other for 
Barbel and Chub. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GROUND-BAIT. 

It is chiefly by the judicious use of ground-bait^ 
and fishing at a proper depth, that one angler is 
more successful than another, although fishing 
with the same baits, &c» and within a few yards 
of each other; of this I am f lilly oooyinced by 
experience. Ground-bait should, not be used the 
second day dift&t it is made, as it. wiU*" be sour : 
and the fisK will certainly avoid it, as every thing 
partaking of acidity is. extremely ofeisive to the 
whole finny tribe. 
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CHAP. VII. 

BOTTOM, OR FLOAT-FISHING. 



dirbctiohb hov to angiiE for and take the 

BARBUB OB BABBEI..'' 



With hurried Hepi 
The Bniioni aagltr pacei od, nor loaki uidr, 
Lm ionic bralber of the angle, ere he arrJTCi, 
PoiKH bii fkroariw iwini.* 

TuE Barbel derives its name from the barbs or 
wattles at his mouth, which are four in number : 

 Tbe parlitlitj for t parHcuUr iwiin, hole, or tiij, m  rinr, 
ii verj peti Bnoug aD|:len ; manf vlll traiel daring tbe nig-hl to 
arrife fint at 9 bTODrite place. I knew an angler who frequeaOr, 
in (Dinmer, left LoDdoD in the ewetuag, and (topped at a rilbga 
public houM Dear the liTcr Lea, lake bii tapper and pipe, and there 
remain until the people of (be hoiwe retired to bed, then nalk to hit 
faTCniite iirim, and lit down and wqit palienlljr till the dawn of dtj 
enabled him to ow hii an^e i«d. 
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Ihey aine a ^garious and leather*iiiouthed 6ah, 
Bafbel only breed and thrive in rivers. Id the 
Thames and part of the river Lea there are many^ 
very fine and large; where I have known them 
taken weighing nineteen pounds; they are a very 
handsome fsh, but their flesh is coarse, and there- 
fore considered but of little value for the table ; yet 
I am told, by several persons, that they eat very 
well, especially when baked, with veal stuffing in 
their belly, as do the smaller ones split and fried, 
VfHh slices of pickled pork or bacon.* The 
Baibel is prised for being a game fish, affording 
excellent sport to the angler, mixed with some 
labour and much anxiety : for when of a large size, 
they are exceedingly crafty, sulky, and strong, 
struggling a long time after they are hooked, often 
lyin^ motionless at the bottom for many minutes, 
thein running under banks, or shdves, into large 
beds of weeds, in fact, trying every possible way 
to get off the hook, or break your line, which they 
eeitunly will eflSsct if you are deficient in skill, or 
your tackle is in any respect faulty. If they get 
under a «fadf as soon as thqr are hoidced, do not 



* The spcvii of Barbel is not fit for fbod, as it generaUy acts as a 
Mkfm% catbartici aad frequently as an emetic. 

B S 
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pull too strong; but rather give line^ and they 
generally come out : then keep them, if possible, 
from getting in again. 

' They are nsnally angled for on the rivar Thames 
in boats, called punts, with a stout rod, running 
tackle, gut line, cork float, and No. 7 or 8 hodL ; 
likewise with the leger line,* which is fitted in 
the following manner : a short solid rod running- 
tackle without a float, with hook No. 6 or 7 
tied on twisted gut, baited wiUi two maish. worms, 
or widi gmves. About ten inches above the hook 

* Sir John Hawkins considcn Barbel fithinip very dull tport, and 
in support of such opinion, g'ires an anecdote (in his edition of 
Walton) of a gendemao living' at Shepperton,'who was daily ftshii^ 
for Barbely and during a mouth's fishing, had not taken a fishy or even, 
had a bite. This certainly was very dull sport; allowance, hoW' 
erer, should be made fbr the want of skill in this patient piscator % 
for be had been at sea all his life^ and, cmsequently, from want of 
experience, was not able to judge of the fitness of tackle, &c. \ and, 
in all probability, this sea captain used a coarse leger line, and only 
iflshed in the middle of hot days, in very bright water, and on the 
shalbwf \ in no other way can I account for such signal ill lu«k. 
In the year 1808, I. was at Sbepperton and was told by Henry 
Iperdue, the boatman, that in the month, of August the year before, 
four gentlemen, in' two boats, killed eighty-seren Barbel and RoMfay 
in about six boun fishing, some of them weighing upwards of nine 
pounds, and the whole eighty-seren weighed nearly one hundred 
and fifty pounds. This feat is well known at Sheppertosy aad was 
celebrated in Terse by my friend Mr. Crackoell. 
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is placed a piece of fiat lesad, perforated, (sold 
at the shops) below which is fixed a large shot 
to prevent the lead slipping down : the bait is 
then cast in, and lies clear on the ground ; hold 
the top of your rod over the side of the boat, nearly 
touching the water, you will feel a bite, (keep the 
line free), and at the second tug strike hard ; but 
most good anglers prefer using a strong giit line 
and No. 8 or 9 hook, with a fioat. Killing a 
Barbel with this tackle, aflfords greater sport, and 
you also frequently catch large Roach and Dace, 
while thus trying for Barbel. Mr. Champion, of 
Bishopsgate Street, caught two Barbel in Aiq^st 
last, near the White^house, in tUe Lea, weighing 
hear twelve pounds each, with a No.. 10 hook. 



In the river Lea you fish with much finer tackle r 
your rod either of bamboo or cane^ with a stiff top, 
running tackle^ fine gut line, quill float, and No. 9 
or 10 hook ; baits, red wortns, gentils, and graves. 
They will sometimes take paste. The bait must 
always touch, and in strong streams, or thick 
water, drag two or three inches on the ground. 
Graves are certainly the most killing bait; but 
when I fish for Barbel, I always take the three 
baits with me^ alternately putting worms and 
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gmtik, Of graves and a worm, on the hook toge- 
ther, as thej sometimes want much cviticing. — 
Never omit, trying a worm in the evening : they 
will take led worms in the automn or spring, till 
June, in pieferenoe to any other bait. When the 
water is colouied or thick ; put two on the hook 
in the fbliowing manner : oiter the point of your 
hook in the first worm, near the head, and draw 
it up the shank, then enter the other near the tail, 
and carry, the point downwards, then draw .the 
first down, to cover the whole bend of the hook, 
and cast in. Some anglers bring the tail of the 
worm U> the point of the hook, thinking the worm 
appears more tempting by being so placed. 

The Barbel bites very sharp and sudden, there- 
fore you must strike immediately you perceive it, 
and raise the top of your rod a little, permitting 
him to run some considemble distance before you 
attempt to turn or check him ; tlien endeavour io 
keep your fish away fr6m the shelves and beds of 
weeds, take him from the current into deep and 
still water as soon as possible, and play him till 
be has quite lost his strength before you attempt 
to land him, which will sometimes occupy near 
half an hour if a very hesLvy fish, and you are 
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fishing mth a gut line and float: thb makes 
Barbd-fishing so pleasant to a good angler. 

Before you begin to angle for Baibel, throw in 
plenty of ground-bait, (you can hardly give them 
too much)) and continue to do so frequently while 
fishing for them. The best ground-bait is made 
with soaked graves and clay mixed together, (as 
directed in page 46,) in balls the size of an egg^ 
also clay and gentils: indent a piece of clay, in 
which put some gentils, close it lightly, and the 
gentils will work out gradually when at the bottom 
of the river. — Use this last-named bait only in 
still holes, for if in a current, the gentils are car- 
ried away. A quantity of worms, if they can be 
procured, chopped into small pieces, mixed with 
clay and bran, are likewise good ground-baity espe* 
cially if thrown in the night before. 

The JBarbel feed firom March till November, all 
the day, but best in the morning and evening i 
during March, April, May, and part of Jufte^ 
fish for them in strong currents and on the scow- 
ers ;) indeed, the chance of success increases with 
the eoming night.* They will even bite all nighty 

* I am afCquaiiited with a rery ingeiiioai »iigl«r who ibhes an 
hour or moie later ihaa otfaen for BaiUe, Carp and Roach, which ha 
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and will feed very freely after rain, when the water 
IS thickened a little. 

Barbel are frequently caught foul, that is, hooked 
without their biting ; for when they are swimming 
about the ground-bait, their fins, body, or tail 
often strikes against the lower part of the angler's 
line or hook, which moves the float like a bite 
when, if you strike, you will generally hook the 
fish. 

REMARKS ON BARBEL. 

The Barbel spawn in April or May, and are ia 
season about a month after. They delight to lie 
in deeps, in eddies, at the end of scowers in millr- 
pools, milUstreams, the tails of mills, and > under 
beds of weeds and banks, routing up the gravel 
or sand with their noses, like pigs, feeding on 
worms, and the small water-snail, or periwinkle, 
the shells of which are often found in their sto- 
machs. 

\s enabled to do by puttrng a piece of white feather, or a piece of 
cork, about the size of a marble ; in this be inserts a small piece of 
wire, paints the cork white, and sticks it in the top of his float, bj 
which means he can see a bite long after 6ther anglers have packed 
tip their tackle. This gentleman kills many heavy fish by this 
method, as most large fish vsp very shy «f day>Ught. 
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The back of the Barbel is of an oliv^browmsh 
colour, the bdly "white or siWery ; the scales all 
over the body are placed in the most exact order, 
the mouth iis under-hung, the body is long, thick, 
and full : upon the ivhole, the Barbel, when well 
grown and in season, is a noble handsome looking 
fish. Very large Barbel are taken in the Horse 
and Groom subscription water at Lea-bridge, 
some weighing upwards of fourteen pounds : a 
friend of mine, (Mr. Robinson,) took one here 
on Saturday, the 2Ist of May, 1814,' which 
weighed twelve pounds. There are likewise fine 
Barbel as far up this river as Waltham-abbey, 
particularly at Tottenham-mills, in Bannister's 
water, Mr. Bowerbank's, (the last is private pro- 
perty,) and in the subscription water at Bleak-h^U, 
Edmonton,* formerly called Jeremy's ferry ; but 



* It ytVA at this spot (as Sir John Hawkins tells the story) where 
an angler hooked a Barbel, and held him five hours, walking* hack^- 
wards and forwards on ^he bank, or, as he expressed himself, led by 
the fish as the blind man is by bis dog, fearing to attempt to land 
him, from the largeness of the fish and the slightness of bia tackle, still 
hoping he wonld ultimately tire out his prize \ but in Yain, for night 
comipg on, and his patience being exhausted, he made a vigorous 
effort to get him on shore, when his tackle broke, and consequently 
4he fish escaped. This trial of the angler^s patience was witnessed 
by some gentlemen who were on their way to Walthamstow, to 
dinner, and who, on their return^ found the man still engaged with » 
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of late years a bridge has been built there. Barbel 
are very rarely taken as high up as Broxboum and 
Hoddesdon, on the Lea. In the Thames, the hea- 
yiest are taken at Stains, Ghertsey-bridge, Shep- 
perton, Walton, and Hampton-deeps. They are 
also taken at Thames Ditton, Kingston, Twicken* 
ham, and Richmond; but seldom so large as at 
the first«^mentioned places. 



▼eiy heavy fish ; thinking he had good sport, they congratnlated hiia 
thereon, hnt were filled with amazement on learning it wa« the same 
fish they saw him hook fire hours hefore. 



DIRECTIOKB BOW TO ANGLE FOR AND TAKE THE 
CHBVIN, OR CHUB. 

Tbe rMifnl Chtvia lorei tb« ihoded ilr«am. 

The Chub is a river 63h,ralhet bony,and not tctj 
choice food, particularly in summo: : (the French 
call him in derisiou un vilainj. They are firmer 
and better lasted during the spring, autumn and 
winter months. The Chub will feed all the year, 
and is a bold-biting tiah, either at the top of the 
water or bottom : at the top be greedily takes flies, 
cockchafers, bfes, &c. of which I shall speak when 
treating onfly-fishingi but you must observe though 
the Chub will bite boldly, yet they are a shy fish, 
and if they sec you, they generally leave the hole 
ol place while yon remain. 
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When angling for Chub, irhere you have reason 
to expect a heavy fish, use running tackle, gut 
line, quill float, and hook No. 8 or 9. Strike the 
moment you perceive a bite, and give plenty of 
line to let him run, for the Chub, when struck, ge- 
nerally runs furiously to the middle or opposite 
side. -without stopping ; therefore it is necessary to 
give plenty of line, otherwise your fish will break 
away in the first instance, which they generally do 
when you hook one, and are without a winch on. 
He is not so game a fish as the Barbel, for after his 
first effort, and a few plunges, you may venture to 
look at him, and soon after bring him to the shore 
or landing net. The baits for Chub are graves, 
gentils, paste, red worms, bullock's brains, and 
pith from the back-bone. Trolling or angling 
with a live Minnow is often successfully practised, 
particularly in spring, by which method many 
large Chub are taken : troll the same as for Trout. 
During April and May, red worms are the best 
bait; two should be put on the hook, the same as 
for Barbel ; for the Chub loves a large bait. In 
the summer months, gentils and graves; during 
summer and autumn graves only are the best bait ; 
during winter, buUock's brains and pith is a killing 
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bait;* when that bait is not to be procured, 
use paste made of bread and honey, which is 
the next in value for killing. Before you begin 
to angle for Chub, thiow:iii plaity of ground buit, 
and frequently while you are fishing, of the same 
sort as used for Barbel, or made with soaked bread, 
pollard, and bran, worked . together : they bite 
during the whole day, but best in the morning and 
evening, in sutnmer until quite dark, and all night. 
Fish as near the middle of the stream as you can 
in the spring months, and also on the shallows and 
scowers ; but * in * the . winter, in deep holes ; . let 
the bait drag two or three inches, oa the gnmnd. 
From Michaelmas tiU May is, the season for 
catching Chub by bottom fishing. June, July, 
-and August, with flies,«moths, bees, &c, cut top. 

* To bait with buUock^e brains and pith, observe the foUowin^ 
rules : take some pith of the back bone of an ox, and ctit it into small 
pieces, nearly the siee of a cherry, to bah the hook. The biiUock''s 
brains are to be chewed, and spit out of your mouth into the water, 
to entice the Chub. Before you begin^ throw in some ^nnd bait of 
bread and barley meal, in which mix a little of the braius, plumb 
the depth, and fish close to the 'bottom ; this method w practised 
dnriog the winter, when Chvb retire to deep still boles, where you 
must angle for them, and fear not taking very heary fish, for at this 
season Chub are immoderately fond of the above bait. Note, chewinr 
and spitting out the breias is called biowing tif brains. 
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Chnb never timve wdl in ponds or canals, bat 
inaone and delight much in deep htrio, scowers, 
tumbling bays, &c. in rirers, and will grow -to the 
irdight of aeven ponnds : in the autamn and cold 
wnthei they keep close in deep daik hc4es, <k in 
tbe ahelvei nnder banks, and in holes that are 
aliaded bj la^;e willow trees, wbose bmacbes hang 
doaetoat-inthewato'. TheiivaLcaisfiunoosfbr 
bicgfi C%ab from Teniple<nulls, or Lea-bridge, aM 
tbe wajtoHoddesdon and Ware. The Chnb wiH 
feed all tbe year, and while alin wiH continiie to 
biubonr in the same bole; so trae is the old saymg 
uwng aogkts, Once a Chi^bole tdaegft a Chtdf 
hole. 

BMk Cbab ud RaMh will bik Uie «h»lc yen n«oA: 
Tbe Wt ikHM taoah mi, }a^Aj dng tba giwiDi. 

Although the Chub b not much prised for the 
table, the^ are a vny handsome fish in form and 
colour, until they attain tbe weight of two pounds i 
alterwaids, as they increase in size, they diminish 
inthesymmrtry of their shape, particularly by the . 
«nl"%»ientofthehead. When quite in season, and 
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about two pounds in weight, they greatly resemble 
the Carp, but are rather longer. They generally 
spawn in the beginning of May, and deposit it in 
the gravel, on the sharps and scowers, which points 
^ out \o the observing angler where to fish for them in 
the spring. They eat better while full than after 
they have spawned : the spawn fried with the fish 
at this season, will be found very palatable, and per- 
fectly harmless : when stewed in the same manner 
as Carp, they are far from indifferent food^ f^pc- 
cialty daring winter and spring. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ansimu bj ihcgUuf itr«»i», 
See Iha ilead; angler «Btch, 
Trjiny ererj wily Kheme 
Tb« heefl m luTtribt lo m 



DIRECTI0K8 HOW TO ANGLE FOB AMD TAKE TH£ 
RQTILVB, OB KOACH. 

tin'mrf Roacb the uady bottom vhooie. 

The rivers Thames and Lea breed an amazing 
number of Roach : although the^ are not con* 
sidered a very delicious fish, I by no means think ' 
them indifferent food when in season, particularly 
if they are of a tolerable size, and caught in a rivo'. 
They should be dressed as soon as possible after 
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they are caught. Bj some persons they are con- 
sidered a silly fish, and easily to be taken ; but it 
requires much skill and practice, and a quick and 
steady eye, before any can pretend to the chamcter 
of a good Roach angler. Having acquired the art 
of managing fine hair lines, and extremely light 
cane rods, (by which the proficient in Roach-fish- 
ing will kill them upwards of a pound weight,) 
the angler may certainly feel himself competent to 
kill or take fish in any way practised in bottom or 
float-fishing. 

Angling for Roach in the Thames is generally 
practised in boats, with fine gut line, and No. 10 
or II hook; but I have killed many heavy Roach 
from its banks, with a cane rod, quill float, single 
hair line, and No. 12 hook, in the holes and eddies 
between Chertsey abridge and Sbeppertcm, and from 
thence, by Haliford, Walton, and Sunbury, to 
Hampton, in the course of which rout the angler 
will find many good holes and swims : also in the 
meadows at Teddington, and on the opposite side 
from Kingston to Richmond. To take Roach like 
an artist, you must use a light cane rod, near twenty 
feet long, with a fine light stiff top, a single hair 
line, a tip-capped float, and No. 12 hook : observe 

F 
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^hen fishing, your line above the float must not be 
more than twelve or fourteen inches long, or you 
will not hit a fine bite ; the float should be so 
shotted that not much more than an eighth of an 
inch appear above the water, for Roach (and very 
often the heaviest) bite so fine or gently, that with- 
out attending to the above nicety in adjusting your 
line, you will loose the chance of two bites out of 
three. In angling for Roach, a sittii^ posture is 
to be preferred, as by that means you are more out 
of sight. Always keep the top of your rod over the 
float, and when you see the least movement of 
it, strike quick, but lightly, (the motion coming 
from your wrist, not from the arm) or you will 
break the line; if you have hit or hook^ a fisb, 
raise the top of your rod, keeping him as much 
under the top as you can, the butt down nearly 
touching the ground, and by playing him carefully 
he will soon lie your own ; in this fine fishing it is 
best to take with you a landing-net, particularly if 
you fish ofif a high bank, or you will hazard break- 
ing in weighing the fish out. Roach may be taken 
with larger hooks and stronger tackle than that 
which I have described, but they who fish finest 
will succeed best. 
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The best bait for Roach is paste, made of second- 
day's-baked lyhite bread, slightly dipped in water, 
which must be immediately squeezed out again ; 
then place it in the palm of your left hand, and 
knead it with the thumb and finger of your right, 
until o£ a proper consistence. Roach will take this 
paste nearly the whole year, and by adding a little 
vermilidn, it will be of a pink dolour, which they 
sometimes prefer ; in summer ihey will also take 
gentils^ and inrthe springi and autumn frequently 
blood and led worms, but. p^te is the inost killing 
bait : put a piece on the hook about the size of a 
pea. Be£bre you begin^ plumb the depth ac- 
curately, and let yourbait gently toiieh the bottom ; 
you should pccasidnally take the depth again, pap* 
ticularly if the fish leave off feeding, which they 
will do if you have lost the proper depth : this 
liappens in riVens 6ma the' water rising or fidling 
from tide^ mills, &c. Ground-bait plentifully be- 
fore you be^n with small balls of the same mixture 
as that used for Chub and Barbel-fishing, and, 
while, angling, cast in that or chewed bread fie- 
quently, close to the float. When angling in a 
still hole, or gentle eddy, nothing is so good fox 
ground<*bait as bread, if made into very small'* 
pellets, the same size as yon bait with thrown by 
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three or four togeth^'frequently, close about the 
pkioe your hook moves in. 



REMARKS ON ROACH. 

Roach breed and thrive in canals, ponds, and 
lakes, but best in rivers :* in rivers thejr are found 
on the shallows, in eddies, and in deep holes, also 
about bridges, piles, and locks; in ponds, near 
flood-gates, and those parts where the bottom is 
sandy. They bite all the year in rivers, best late 
in the evening, during' summer, but only during 
the summer months in ponds. Very large Roach 
are sometimes taken under Lea-bridge in the winter 
season, by sitting on the cross-beams, and fishing 
between the piles or arches. 

The Roach is a handsome fish, either in th^ water 
or out, when in full health and season ; which may 
be reckoned from September until March, their 

* When aoglingf in rireri, particularly for Roach or any other fish, 
(Jack, Pike, and Perch, excepted,) make choice of a place^ or ewiin 
that is shoal at the end of it j because as the gfroand-bait separates it 
drifts down, and will lodge there, and keep the fish about, and yoiir 
baited hook also will touch the bottom all the way ; but if the end 
of a swim is deeper than the top or beginning, your baited hook will 
not then be at a proper depth^ which is material^ as the fish generally 
bite at the end of the swim. 
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scales then lie very smooth^ they have a fine eye, 
and the fins are a biight red, the tail the same, 
somewhat mixed with a purple hue; they spawn 
about ihe latter end or middle of May ; in forward 
summers, or after mild wii^rs, they will cast their 
spawn in the latter end of April. For some weeks 
after they are very sickly, their scales are nearly as 
rough as oyster-shells, and they are altogether un« 
fit for food if caught ; but at this time Roach are 
not much disposed to take a bait, particularly the 
large fish. Towards the latter end of July they 
begin to improve in health and will feed ; but they 
will do so much better some weeks later in the 
season, after leaving the wedds on which they have 
fed, and which begin to turn sour in September. 
Roach seldom exceed two pounds in weight; in- 
deed it is very unusual to catch them so large: 
though I have heard of one being taken in the. 
Grand Junction Canal, which weighed three pounds 
and a half. Some Roach are taken in Shepherd's 
Water, at Hoddesdon, spotted with black^ specks 
on their bodies and gUls. 

INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO DRY AND PRESERVE 
ROACH, DACE, FLOUNDERS, &C. 



The following method for preserving Roach, 
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Dace add Flouhdm, I hxve practised for seyeral 
years, which aflSords a gOjod relish at: breakfast, 
whea dried whitiiig or any oilier tasty food is not 
to be Imd^ H&ying gatted: the fish, wash them, 
and rub a little salt iathe' insider let them re* 
main in this state tvifcAve Boars, when you will 
find the water drawn ftom them neariy to fill the 
dish. Ponr that away, and rinse the fish with 
some fresh water, and hang- them* on a string in 
rows to drain and dry : they will become plump, 
and be fit for use in a few day<Sk This method 
will likewise answer><for whiting, or any sea-fish. 
The heads are of no valu^ y^hm dried, therefore it 
is best to cttt them off before the fish are salted^ 
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CHAP. X. 




DIRECTIONS HOW TO ANGLE FOR AND TAKE THE 
LEUCI88US, OR THE DARE OR DACE. 

The silvery Dace in sharpest streams delight. 

The Dace is a very handsome fish, and con- 
sidered as light nutritious food :^ thej also afford 
the angler much sport, generallj biting bold. 
They are angled for with the same sort of tackle as 
is used in Roach fishing : indeed, where you find 

* Large Dace scotched, or crimped acron, and broiled with the 
scales on, and the body unopened, are well-tasted fish, as are also 
large Roach dressed in the same way, from August to March. Whtm 
cooked in this manner, the scales and skin will readily peel off, and 
leave the fish firm, and with all its juices remaining, which are 
nearly all lost by scraping, washing, g^tting,^and soaking in water. 
The smaller Dace fried, I think, are better than Roach or Bleak of 
the same size. 
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Boach in rivers, you will frequently take Dace ; 
but they are more likely to take your bait when 
angling for Barbel, with graves or red worms, than 
the Roach, and will also rise more at a fly. Much 
amusement may be had by whipping for Dace, 
with two or three artificial flies on a line, and also 
with gentils, particularly in the evening — ^they will 
even take the bait by moon-light ; the best places 
for this sort of angling are the sharps and shallows 
at mill tails. 

 

When you angle in a place more likely for Dace 
than Roach, which happens in the spring, in rapid 
scowers, especially near mill tails, and in strong 
eddies, you may use a hook one size larger than for 
Roach, particularly if you bait with a red worm, 
which they are fond of at this season : in summer, 
put two gentils'on your hook, or a small piece of 
graves and a gentil on the point : graves is the 
best bait for large Dace. Let your bait gently 
drag on the bottom. 

REMARKS ox BACB. 

The Dace is a river-fish, and will not thrive in 
ponds or still waters. They do not bite much 
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later in tBe season than October, but you may 
begin to fish for them in March. -r-Groand-bait 
the same as for Roach^ or with only bran and clay 
mixed, and thrown into the water frequently. 



' The O90t or Dace am giegmom and fifdly^ 
but 0ef er att^n to a great size ; seldom, I beikve, 
^xenHmgf the weight of a pound. They ffpmm 
early in April, previous io which time they come 
on the ihaUowft in giwat nanibers, nib tfaemadTis 
on the graTdfy a^d feed there nntii thej hare de- 
posited their spawn in it. They will at this time 
take a red worm fieely. At the water at this sea« 
son is generally thick, it will aUow the angler to 
use tolerably strong tackle: some put on two 
No. 10 hooks, about nine inches apart, one above 
the other, and angle quite at bottom. The Dace 
rub themselves on the gravel for ease, and you will , 
irequently find a considerable quantity of gravelly 
sand under and between the scales, about theif 
sides and bellies ; when in season, the Dace is a 
rery handsome fish, odrered widi fine iilverf 
scideS} which are used in making artificial pearls. 
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CHAP. XI. 




DlftECTIONg HOW TO ANGLE FOE AND TAKE THE' 
GOBIUS FLUYIATILIS, OR GUDOEON. 

DeUjTtt are dangeiout.* 

The Gudgeon is a sweet and mild fish, and 
much prized at the table when large and fresh 
caught,: the riyers Thames and Lea boast of very 
fine and immense numbers. They are a bold- 
biting fish, and afibrd much amusement to the 



* Tbie old ada^ was ttroDgly exemplified in the case of a cer- 
, tain simple yontb, whose delight was angling, and who was fishing 
for Gudgeons on the day appointed for hit marriage. He purposed 
meeting his bride, and the party usually attendant on sucb occasions, 
at chnrch by the appointed hour ; be delayed, boweyer, leafing the' 
river until be bad caught another fish, and then another, till it 
became too late to attend the marriage ceremony : the lady was 
bigbly ofended, and, in consequence, be lost bis wife by stopping to 
take another gudgeon. 
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joung angler : they may be taken from April till 
October^ all the day* In the Thames they are ge* 
nerally &hed for with a red worm, gut or hair line, 
light cork, or stont qnill float, and No. 10 hook. 
They spawn three times in the year, and are best 
for the table in the spring, for at this season their 
chief food is small worms, and the spawn of other 
fish, and as the weeds grow up they feed a good 
deal on them, which makes their flesh less firm, 
and in summer giyes it rather a bitter taste. 

r » • 

t 

In the river Lea they angle with much finer 
tackle for Gudgeon, and generally bait with- blood 
worms, using a light rod, single hair line, qiiill 
float, and No. IS hook: the same tackle is also 
used in the New River. 

REMARKS ON GUDGEONS. 

Angling for Gudgeons commences in April in 
the river Lea : the best place in this river is in the 
subscription water at ihe Horse and Groom, near 
Lea<-bridge, irher^ many dozens are taken daily 
until July, when they move to the eddiofy or among 
weeds and deeper watler i they ate'tiheft caught oc- 
casicmalljr while fishing fi:^ Roach, &c. Gudgeon^ 
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are taken cm the shallows, wheie the river is free 
from weeds, and the bottom grarel or sand, which 
mast be fiequentlj stirred while fishing, with a 
long rake made for the purpose ; in this way of 
angling, you often hook a small Perch, and some- 
times a Salmon Trout, or shagger: plumb the 
depth before you b^in, and let the bait touch the 
ground. ^ 

The Gudgeon is a handsome lively fish of a long 
shape, the back dark, the belly a dusky white, the 
body covered with small close scales, and some- 
what of a dark purple hue, the dorsal or back fin 
and the tail ate of a light brown, waved or spotted 
with darker brown ; at the mouth hang two barbs 
or wattles, like those of the Carp. Gudgeons are 
seldom taken more than nine inches in length, or 
weighing more than four ounces : I have never 
heard of any that weighed half a pound. 

The New River, and the canals near London^ 
abound with Gudgeons, but they are not so large 
(unless in the parts which are preserved), as those 
caught in the Thames and Lea ; in which rivers I 
have frequently taken thirty doien in the course of 
a day's angling. The Gudgeon is a ge^arious 
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fish, and may be seen in summer on the bottom of 
clean rivers, in herds of hundreds together ; but 
they are very susceptible of cold, and retire as soon 
as the winter commences, and lie close together in 
the warmest part of the river, from which they do 
not move until spring. During the winter they 
will very seldom take a bait. 
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1b ;«u1 tpiag, bcDMIh At qainriq; thsdc. 
Where coolinf nponn breath along Ibe mead, 
The patient fiiher take! bia lileot ftand, 
lnteat,hu angle tmnUingin bii hand. Pspe. 



DIEECTIOH* TO ANGLE FOB AND TAKE THE PERCA 
FLDVIATILIB, OR PERCH. 

The bright-efed Pereb wi& flni of Tyriaa d; e. 

The Perch is reckoned a firm, nutritious fish, 
excelled by none of tbe fresh water tribe : they are 
a bold fiah, and geoHally take a bait immediately 
it is offered. Strong tackle is used in angling for 
them, a cork, or large quill float, gut, silk, ot 
twisted boir line, and No. 7 or 8 hook : the usoa 
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bait for Perch is a worni well scbuied, either 
marsh brandling, or the red ; I prefer putting two 
red worms on a hook instead of one of the other 
kind, which are larger. When the water is very 
bright, I use strong single hair, and No. 10 hook. 
They are also angled for with a live or unboiled 
shrimp, which they are remarkably fond of, par- 
ticularly in the different wet docks at Blackwall, 
and likewise in the canal which runs across the 
Isle of Dogs, where very good and numesous Perch 
are taken, especially during the months of August 
and September. From the bank, and about the 
ships, Perch are also caught with a live Minnow, 
small Bleak, Dace, or Gudgecm, hooked by the 
lips ot back fin, or by trolling for them in the 
same way as for Trout: when fishing in this 
manner for Perch, you should always have run* 
ning-tackle on, for sometimes a Pike, Trout^ or 
Chub will take it, and larg^ Perch are caught 
this way than with a worm; it is likewise neces- 
sary to give them a few minutes time te pouch, 
and, as they often run a considerable distance 
before they do this, without running-tackle you 
certainly would break, or lose your fish. When 
you have a bite with a worm-bait, let him run 
about the length of a yard, and then strike 
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smartly : the bait should be about a foot from the 
bottom. — Some angle for Perch with two hooks on 
a line, one at mid-^water, the other lower, which is 
a good way in the spring months, for the water is 
then somewhat thick and high ; the Perch then 
swim at all depths and also close in-shore.* 

BEMARK8 ON PERCH. 

Perch angling commences in Febmary , and con- 
tinues till October ; but during the hot n^cmths 



* Some ang^len fiah for Perch in the following^ manner : take a 
yard of ^t, and place a perforated barrel-ihot on it, within a ibot of 
one end, and a small shot above and below the barrel one, to keep k 
where it was first placed : then take a hook. No. 7, tied to a double 
bristle, and fasten it on the middle of the barrel-shot, fix a live 
Minnow, either by the back or lip on your hook, at the bottom on 
the longest end of the got fix a large bullet ; the other end of Ae 
gut should be looped, and fixed to your line, that is on a rod. You 
then cast in the water, the bullet at bottom keeps the whole station- 
ary. The Minnow swims around the line, and from the stiffnesa of 
the bristles is kept from entangling, which would be the case if gut 
or hair was used instead thereof; the live Minnow is very likely to 
attract the Perch if any are near. I have known other anglers to put 
two or three small lire fish in a globular white glass bottle, and fasten 
A string to the neck of it, and when they angled for Perch, with a 
live Minnow, or other small fish, te put this gobular bottle into the 
crater, to attract the Perch, by the fish within it. The method above 
described of fishing for Peroh is by some adopted for Jack and Pike, 
viiog gymp instead of bristles, and a line sufficiently strong to hold 
a heavy fish. 
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they feed vety liltieh « Dark windy weather, if 
not too cold, 18 best ' for Pafcli fishing*,' tfiisy will 
"dien feed all -day, but best in the morning, tatd 
especially a&out an hour, or* an hour and a half 
before daik. - t • 

Perch delight to lie about bridges, and mill- 
pools, and near lockisf, shipjHng^ b&rges, &0i'ln na* 
vigable rivers tEind canals, also in deep and diurk fidll 
ii/oles, and in ibe back water o^tkidi-^reiuiiis^ a&well 
it^inthe ecklie^^^^^iii^nds' ^utAobd gates, on* the 
^Vel'or'stmdy jidits,' arid^ii^^ Itvestde^of tueri^ 
You need' ^bt wttt long tn a j^ifoe,- fcM" ifther($ aie 
any Pei^h.Ubbtif; md they'^§tre^ inclined to ibed^ 
tfa^ "wiU tMii &ke the bait, %hd if ybu mei^ with 
tliteiii in a still bole, with care you may ti^erthem 
^;' for!» !f lio^ disturbed^ by lettfi^ 6ne M o# your 
kook, tfae^ ivilT, bne afi^r the ddk^ir, take the bait 
almost Immediately it set^ln! the w&ter, there* 
fdre give tinye,'wlien you'hiiH^ a bite^ that th^ fish 
may gorge bfcfiifeVou stfitel^' 
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The Perch in shape is-thibk and broad in pro- 
portion to its length, that seldom exceeding sixteen 
inches, and as they increase in weight, they be- 
come more hog-backed ; they have a fine eye, small 
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head, and large mouth, in which aie many teethi 
the tail, and belly fias are a bright orange red, or 
vormilion, the first dorsal or back fin is spinous, 
which it erects on the ai^roach of a Juck or Pike : 
and if the Perch is a large one, the enemy ge- 
nerally retires, though kisurely. The back and 
upper fiart. of the; sides are >< dark green colour, 
flome'pnrts darker in waves or thick irregular stripes 
towaldiff . the bd)y,: which is a ydlowish wliite. 
Pefch are gregarious, ^,.cantmry to, the nature 
of fioesb-water ffish, that, swim jui shoals, will some^ 
timies attack; and .()cvo!|r their own species, tbf^ ara 
alow of gfowth, and sdMom exceed thijee or four 
pounds in weight ; but an extraordinary large ^pe 
wasr^^n out of; the .Serpentine RiiYier^ in. Hyde 
Park, a ^few yaars since, which' weighed ,nine 
pounds. : iicrch sft^^wi^ in March, and soon recover 
their healtl^. Tl^^ Germans are yc;ry partial to 
this fish ; apcordi^g V'.jCfesno-, they,prefiir ,them to 
Trout^ who, farther ^j^9,^.];iyer Perch are consi- 
dered so wholesome that ^edicai oien allo.w their 
patients in fevers, or other sickness, and even WQ- 
men in childbed, to eat of them. 



DItECTIOffS HOW TO,AKGI.r FOR AMR TAKE TBE 
I , TINCA^OB TEKCH. , 

The Teiich is geo^lly prized as a fine rich 
fish ill Eaglakd, but it is not much esteemed on 
the Contine^ : the tiermatis, in derision, call it 
the Shoemaker J but they are veiy scarce in most 
of the riven and streams about London ; some few 
Bte taken in the spring and summer oat of the 
rivers Thames and Lea, also in the Camberwelt 
and Croydon canals: I have caught very fina 
Tench in the rivw Roding, at Ai-bridge, Wood- 
. find-bridge, and near the bridge called Red-bridge, 
nt Wanstead, particularly in the holes to the nortll 
ef the bridge in the meadows : the ponds in Wan? 
g9 
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stead-park abound ^ith Tench. They take redT 
worms in the spring, and gentils or sweet paste in 
the hpt months : use a fine gut-line, quill float, 
and No. 10 hook ; fish close to the bottom, and 
ground-bait with smitll pellets of bread, or chewed 
bread ^ and if in ^a pond or still water, throw in a 
dozen or lwt> of gentils, or pieces of worms, fre** 
quently, close to your float. 

The Tench will breed in rivers, lakes and ponds^ 
but they thrive best in ponds, where the bottom is 
composed of loam, clay, or mud, and in foul 
weedy waters : they bite very free in summer dur- 
ing warm, close, dark weather, and particularly 
while sipall rain descends, in the evening or ipom* 
ing. Your bait should nearly touqb %hf gfound 
in ponds^ but must drag a little oa^tbe. IiqttQm in 
irivers : fish early and late. Indeed, unless it rains^ 
very few Tencb are. ever caught in tUe. jiay, but 
very early in the mo|rniBg,..or late in th^ evening. 
After SL good deal of w^rm, i;ai)[i ha^ f^P^ Tench 
will take the small whit« snail or sl^g,, whjc)i is 
then found in numbers on grass-plots in gaf«]^ens : 
b^n to angle for them ia ponds j or still i(Natei;S| 
early in May, and ^continue imtil S€|4^iii)b^ ip 
fivers, they ar^ sometime, |C5L4g}itiiiApr3*ti 
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REMARKS ON TENCH. , . 

The Tench is not a very handsome fish in shapc^ 
being short and thick^ and when of a large size, 
nearly as broad as they are long : their scales are 
very small and close, and the whole body covered 
with a slimy glutinous substance, which is consi« 
dered to be of a balsamic quality, healing the 
wounded and sick of all the finny race; for which 
purpose the sick and wounded rub themsdves 
against the Tench, and receive a cure : this is the 
general and received opinion, and, in consequence, 
the Tench is honoured with the name x>f the Pbj/^ 
siciany and is respected even by the all-devouring 
Pike- 

Pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plain. 

With ravenous waste deyonrs bis fellow train 3 

Yet, bowtoe*er with raging^ famine pinM, 

The Tench he spares, a medicinal kind ; 

For, when by wounds distress^, or sore diiease, 

He courts the salutary fish for ease. 

Close to his scales the kind physician glides, 

And sweats the healing balsam from his sides. 

Whether the forbearance of the Pike arises firom 
respect to the healing qualities of the Tench, or 
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b to be attributed to a dislike of the slimy maUer 
on. its body, I know not, bat I believe the Tench 
is ptffectly free from the persecution suffered by 
all the other species of fish ; for I have never taken 
one that has been at all mutilated in its fins, tail) 
or any other part, or with any of those wounds or 
scars on the body, which are so frequently met with 
by the angler among the small fish he takes. The 
Eel also forgoes his voracity, in regard to the 
Tench, both by night and day. I have known 
several trimmers to be laid at night, baited with 
live fish, Roach, Dace, Bleak, and Tench, each 
about six or seven inches long ; and when those 
trimmers were examined in the morning, both 
Eels and Jack have been taken by the hooks baited 
with any other fish but the Tench, which I found 
as lively as when put in the river the preceding 
night, without ever having been disturbed : this 
has invariably been the case during my expe- 
rience ; neither have I met with even one solitary 
instance to the contrary related by any of my 
acquaintances, who have had numerous opportu- 
nities of noticing the singular circumstance of (he 
perfect freedom from death or wounds, which the 
Tench enjoys over every other inhabitant of the 
liquid element, arising from the continual conflicts 
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among each other. Tench generally spawn about 
the latter end of June: they are seldom caught so 
large as to weigh five pounds, but that they 
grow much larger I do not doubt, from many 
cases of their having Been found much larger, in 
ponds that were emptied, in order to cleanse them 
from all accumulation of weeds, mud, &c. The 
most remarkable account of a Tench, is that of 
one found in the year 1801, in a hole at the bottom 
of a choked-up pond, at ThomviUe Royal, York- 
shire, the seat of Colonel Thornton, which measured 
two feet nine inches in lengthy and two feet three 
inches in circumfeience, and weighed nearly twelve 
pounds. This wonderful Tench had taken thegshape 
of the hole in which it had been confined for years ; 
its colour also differed from the usual golden or 
bronze hue of the Tench, the bdly being as it were 
tinged with vermilion : when put into a pond, it 
soon recovered the power of swmming, but seem- 
ingly with some difficulty, douMessfirom having 
ted a life of idleness for so many years. 



B1RBCT10N8 HOWTO AKGLE FOB AND TAKE THE 
CYPRINUfl, OB CARP. 

Tlw jdlon Cup, with icalc* ba)ropp''d wilh g«U. 

The Carp is a beautiful fieh, and much prized 
by many for its richness, particutariy when slewed ' 
in winci They are not Tery numeroos, either in 
the river Thames otr Lea^ but wlut axe caught are 
remarkably fine and large, worth two Irmn any 
canal, pit, or pond. The Carp is very shy in 
biting at a bait, particularly the large ones, who 
seem to increase in cunning and craft with their 
weight : in angling for them, use running-tackle, a 
small fine quill float, clear gut line, and No. 9 or 
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10 hook ; incieed you must fish as fine as the 
naliure of the water will allow, or you have little 
chance of taking Carp. They will begin to feed 
in rivers the latter end of jFehruary, if the weather 
is mild, from wh^h time tUl the end of April they 
generally bite jnore freely than at any other jwirt 
of the season, which goes out with October ; but 
they will not feed in still waters till May, The 
best bait (particularly early in the season) is well« 
scoured red worms ; in the summer, gentils and 
paste : I frequently bait my hook with a.red worm 
and a gentil at the point, and n^eet with much suc- 
cess during the first part of the summer. The 
crumb, of new bread dipped in honey, and worked, 
into a paste, is a killing bait for {Carp in rivers, 
or still waters, towards the autumn — ^you may use a 
piece nearly as l$irge as a marble for a bait. When 
fishing with this paste, in still water, the Carp 
will suck it in so slyly, that without you keep a 
watchful eye,, your bait will be gone without your 
discovering a bite : tb^y are also very fond of th€ 
wasp gentil. In fishing for Carp, keep as far 
from the water as you can, and, if convenient, you 
should ground-bait the place you intend angling 
in, the night before, and also plumb the depth, 
tl^at you may not have ipcc^^an to 4istu£b tlie 
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water when yoa b^in to angle. Those who aie 
inclined) or have an opportunity of pursuing this 
plan, will find they hare not lost their labour. 
Carp will seldom bite in the middle of the day, 
unless soft light rain descends : the best time is as 
soon as you can see your float in the water, and 
very late in the evening — ^they will even feed all 
night. When you have hooked a carp, give line, 
use him gently, and with patience, for they are a 
very strong fish in the water, and wiU try every 
way to get off the hook. Ground-bait the same 
as for Barbel, Chub, or Roach, and- when angling 
with sweet paste, frequently throw a few small 
pieces of it in close to your float : let your bait 
swim about half an inch from the bottom, when 
angling in still water, but it must touch the bot^ 
torn, when fishing in a river or stream. Always 
keep out of the sight of Carp while angling for 
thcim, by sitting down behind weeds, &c. New 
made grains, thrown in the night before, is a good 
ground-bait, especially in ponds. 

REUAaKS ON CABP. 

Carp are generally supposed to have been brought 
into this country about three hundred- years since. 
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Sir Richaid Baker, in his Chronicles of the Kings 
of England, mentions the circnmstance in the fol- 
lowing couplet : 



Hops and turkies, Caip and beer, 
Came into England all in a year. 



The Carp is a Iong4ived fish, and will continue 
to spawti from two to thirty years, or upwards, 
increasing in a wonderful manner ; for the roe is 
often found in this fish equal in weight to the 
whole of the remainder of the body : they will 
grow to the length of a yard or more. I saw one 
that had died of age in the basin facing Tilney 
House, Wanstead P^rk, that weighed eighteen 
pounds. 

Carp in form are thick, the upper part of the 
sides are a greenish golden yellow, the lower part 
a whitish colour, the tail a sort of yellow violet, 
the mouth is small, with two wattles hanging from 
it ; they have neither teeth nor tongue, but a fleshy 
palate. They spawn early in May, and again in 
August, during which time they are so intent in 
depositing their ova, that they may be easily caught 
with the hand) in small rivers, pits, and ponds ; 
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\bey aiealflo atten diawa out of ponds with lakes 
while spawniagy thoiq^h at other times no fish are 
more difficult to catch, even with nets, for they will 
escape the drag-net by leaping over it, or stick 
their heads in the mud while the cast or drag-net 
passes over them. Carp will thrive well in rivers, 
but teany believe they will only breed in still 
waters, canals, lakes, and ponds ; for it is very 
unusual to catch a small Carp in a river : in my 
own practice, I have never taken one less than six 
ounces, although in Ponds hundreds less than four 
ounces. They are found in deep holes by or near 
flood-gates, in eddies, in and near large beds of 
weeds, on which they feed, sucking the juices there- 
from, in doing which th^ may be heavd by the 
chopping of their jaws. They will not feed in ponds 
later than Michaelmas, nar earlier than Bfay, un- 
less the weather is particularly mild. By being 
fed at stated periods. Carp become very tame and 
familiar. Dr. Smith, in speaking of the Prince of 
Condi's seat at Chantilly in France, says, he saw 
immense shoals of large Carp silvered over with 
age, so perfectly tame, that when any person 
approached the water they would swim to the 
shore in such numbers as to hoist each other out 
of the water as it were, to beg for bread, a quan* 
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tity of^ "wiich iooA VfBB- nVmy^ tekdyfot tbelh) 
and fihey 'became so fltmiliaT, the Docftor declare, 
as to^aUow theamselyies io^he handled;'' Sir Jdm 
HarWfeiiis^ sbiyis' be. "M^ds ttsstkifed by a friend' df his 
that he saw a Carp come'^ tiie edg^ of^ft pond 
from being whistled to by a person who daily fed 
it. Carp are very tenacious of life, and will live 
longer out of water than any othei' fish ; and it is 
generally believed they may be kept in a damp 
cool place, wrapped up in wet moss, for a consi* 
demble time : the moutli is left uncovered, and the 
fish must be frequently plunged in water, and 
oftentimes fed with bread and milk. They will 
become hi in about a fortnight, and I have been 
told th^ eat much better than when dressed im- 
mediately after they are taken from their own ele- 
ment. Gesner speaks of one in Germany that ?nis 
known to be a hundred years old. 

In the year 178S, a newspaper informs its readers, 
that there was a Carp in the Basin at jEHmanud 
College, Cambridge, which had been in that watef ' 
thirty-six years : it had lost one of its eyes, but 
still knew, and would come to the side at the 
approach of its feeder ; and I have been told that 
it was alive ten years ago. Carp are gregarious^ 
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and are to be met with in Asia as wdl as in all 
parts of Europe. I have a friend in India, who 
informs me that he caiches Carp in the same way 
theie as in England, by angling with the tackle he 
lack with him from Eniope. 
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DIJ^ECTialrS HOW T/C>^^N6XiB FOR iLNB TA|(£ THE 



XRUTXA, OB ^ROUT, .. 



\ • 



> 

, ^.^fi^TjrputidiTeriifie4^Ub crimson fppt^. , 

15*"'. , '^ • ;♦ • «  i: 

The Tioqt is a ^eiy beantifid fish, bottv in. fotm 
and Golouf ^ tnuc^ like tbe Salmon insht^ and. is 
cxdeUed by none • tib . frissb watoTs breld as a deli-^ 
cac^ at table, the Salmon exicepted : they aie T<»ah 
cioai, like the Pike, and destroy multitudes of 
Minnows and other small fish, their jaws, mouthy 
and tongue being studded with te^. The Trout 
area very strong and game fish, affording the angler 
fine sport, which circumstance, with their being con* 
sidered a delicacy at table, causes them to be eagerly 
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sought for. In angling for them at bottom, use a 
strong rod, running-tackle, and No. 6 book ; nrhen 
you bait with worms, which is the best method in 
the early part of the morning, and late at night, also 
daring the day, if the water is much coloured, and 
the weather dull or boisterous; angle without a 
float, firstputting sufficient shot-on the linlbte sink 
the bait — ^tbe shot to be [daced about eight or- nine 
inches above the hook. This bait must be one 
large lob-worm, or two marsh or dew-worms, wdl 
scoured, and very lively ; for trout will not touch 
a woirm tfa^t is half dead^ or '^hy way mafagled ot 
dirty. Put the two worms on the hook in the fol« 
lowing manner : run the point of your hook in at 
the top of the first worm's head, and bHng it out 
about three parts down the body, then draw it 
carefully* %p ovei Hue armii^ or -whippiilg of'the 
Jiook,"^ Wiriie you put bn thid ot&erV cnt^^e point 
of your hdok ih the iecobd Wolte'someiirfiat iidow 
ihd middle, and carry it near^ -thelieiUl, Hmd 
diaw the first worm do^n to job it*' This done, 
4;ast is your bait,' and kt it gendy drag the bot- 
tom :» when a'fish b^eis to bite, do not strike Uie 

* Fishingr in the dnilE, tvith a hook bailed m thii manner, is a most 
destnjctive way for Trout, (but not pleasant to a gentleman angler). 
Wjth a short rod, and stout line, you let the bait just totich the snr- 
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first time you feel a ti^, but rather slackea your 
line ; when you feel two or three sharp togs, then 
strike smartly, and if a heavy fish, give him line, 
and 1)e not in too great haste to land him. It is 
necessary in angling this way to put as many shot- 
on your line, as will readily sink the baited hook. 

» 

I 

\ 

 Widi yieldini^ band feeling bim stiU, 
Yet to his furious course g^ye way^ 
Till floating^ broad upon bis breatbless side. 
Yon safely ^n^ yoar spangled pdiEe on sbore. 

The Trout is very strong, and struggles most 
violently ; sometimes^ as soon as he feets the hook, 
he will leap out of the water more than a foot high, 
and,'on falling again, will fly about in every direc- 
tion^ to the great alarm of the angler for his rod, 
line, or hook i 

And flies aloft| and flooac^ round tbe pool. 

I have taken many Trout when the water has 
been too bright for using strong tackle, by putting 

t 

face of tbe water : tbe best Trout are tben on tbe feed, and will 
take it boldly, wblcb tbe angler is soon aware of, by die sudden jerk 
be will feel. As a killing bait, a large bunch of wasp gentik are 
as good as worms. In this mode of angling no shot is rei|uired on 
tbe Une. 
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tivo or three jrudB of fine gvl at the bottom, with a 
No. 10 book, baited with one red worm of the 
largest size, well scoured* Run the point of Ae 
hook in near the tail| and diaw the wmrii oTer the 
whipping Of anaitig of your hook, the point and 
barb wiH Ihea lie near the head ; in tliia stale, cast 
in the stream opposite you, and let it sink gradually 
and swim down some yards below (for which pur- 
pose, put two or thre^ shot on the line, about ten 
inches above the hook) ; then dsaw it^ nearly to 
the surface, let it sink again, and so continue till 
yon bring it near you. If a bile, act as disected 
with the stm^ running tackle, to which Him two 
or thiee yank of fine mu0t be ftstened. 



The Bfinnow is a most kiHmg bait fbe a Trout, 
particularly when used by spinning it against the 
stream, or in the eddies, where the water fidls oYtr 
into tumblingJMiys, miil^taih, pools, Ac. Hooks 
are fitted on purpose for this mode o£ angling by 
the tackle^makers. When you are thus fishing,, 
use strong tackle, and ciast your bait lightly in the 
W9<ter, ajod di;aw a^^inst t)l^' stream Qt ^y vo^ 
neap the sutfiite, so that yo» can see the. Mimiew t 
if you are angling from a high bridge, or any emi« 
nence, it will be best to let your bait be some co«» 
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siderable distance from you, particularly if the 
water is bright; this way of angling for Trout is 
often very successful, and the largest fish are tiEtken 
by it. When you have a bite, let hi» run a little 
before you strike : in fishing with a livo* Minnow, 
hook it by the lips, or beneath the back fin ; (some 
anglers pilt on their line a small cork'^float ;) use a 
No. 6 hodb, and kt your bait swin much belo# 
mid^ water* Deep dark holes, that, aie fifee from 
aUKeil «Mr steam, are Ae most likely places to take 
a Trout in, when fishmg with a live Mimow. 
Trout are also tatoi with flies^ both natural and 
artificial, whieh I diall describe under the head of 
fly^ilslring. Trolling fi>r Troat with a Mianow, 
when the water is s<miewhat thick, is an excellent 
waryi to do which, get a hook loaded with lead 
en Hht shank, and tied to a length of the best and. 
istrongest gut, fiaten it to the baiting-needle, wbicli 
muit be pttt into the Minnow's mouth, and brought 
^ut at the tail, tihe lead to lie in the body, the hook 
ia the side of the mouth, (as represented below ia 
the cut.) Tie Uie tail with thread, and sew up the 
mouth, to keep the hook in its place ; fasten the gut 
tod hook to a fine silk trol(ing-line, and use it 
the same His far Jack. 
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HOOK FOR TROLLING FOR TROUT, PERCI^ AND CHUB. 




Trout will begin to feed in March, if the weathar 
is fine for the season, and contmue till Bfichael- 
mas: about a month after this time they spawn. 
The first two or three months are the best for bottom 
.fishing; the Trout are then on the scowers and 
shallows, and feed most at bottom, the weather 
being fifequently cold and unsettled, to that few 
flies are found on the water till the middle of Maj. 
In the summer season especially, the large Trout 
love to lie in deep holes and eddies, near mill-tidls, 
and pools; sometimes close to the apraa, which is 
a good place to drop in a worm bait. You can- 
not be too early or late in fishing for Trout, as they 
jseldom feed in the day, unless after a flood, or in 
dark weather, accompanied with a good breeze of 
wind. 



The London angler has seldom the pleasuie of 
bringmg home a dish of Trout caught in either the 
river Thames or Lea; for those rivoB, however 
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famous they may have been, at present contain but 
few : there are certainly many good Trout streams 
within twenty miles of the metropolis, but they are 
all private prc^rty. The river Wandle, particu-* 
larly at Cashalton in Surrey, has numerous fine 
Trout ; and again at Merton-mUls, Sec. till you 
arrive at Wandsworth. The little river called Ra-^ 
vensbourn, running from or by Sydenham, Lewis- 
ham, &c. to the Kent-road, Greenwich, has Trout; 
at, and in the neighbourhood of Hungerford in Berk- 
shire, is capital Trout fishing ; also the Darent, or 
Dartford-creek, may boast of many very fine Trout ; 
at Crayford, Bexley, Foot'8-Cray,Paul's-Cray,&c. 
and near the powder-mills, through and near Da- 
rent, and Horton, to Famingham, in Kent; also 
near Hertford, Wade's-mill, Whet Hamstead. At 
Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, and its neigh« 
bourhood, are several good Trout streams, and 
from thence to Uxbridge, in Middlesex: at the 
latter place the angler may indulge himself in 
angling for Trout, by pa3dng for board, and lodg- 
ings at the Crown and Cushion, or the White 
Horse Inns ; but if he meets with any success,^ he 
must also pay for the fish he takes away. To some 
' persons, this way of obliging a guest seems strange, 
I can only say it is not more strange than true. 
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I haye found, by long experience, that spinning 
a Minnow is the most killing way of angling for 
large Trout, aiid therefore give the following de- 
scription of the manner of baiting hooks for this 
purpose, illustrated with a cut, representing the 
Minnow baited fi>r «pinnmg. Two, three, and 
four hooks are sometimes used, but I think that 
two answer better than more : Nos. 3 and 4, each 
tied separately on a short piece of strong gut, with 
a loop at the end, are the sizes I use. 

MINNOW BAITED FOR SPINNING. 




To bait these hooks, take a Minnow baiting- 
needle, and enter the point in the side of the fish 
near the tail, having first placed the curved end to 
the loop of the gut of the largest hook, bring it out 
at the mouth, and there leave it ; then take the 
baiting-needle again, and with the second hook at-* 
tached to it in the same way as the first, enter the 
point thereof in the Minnow's side, between the 
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back and gills, and bring it out at the mouth) 
leaving thje loops of both hooks in the bait's mouth : 
the gut to which the hooks, are tied, must be only 
dPsufficient length to admit the loop ends to reach 
to the, mouth. Always place the largest hook in 
the tail, and draw it somewhat tight, which will 
curre the end of the tail, and cause the Mitmow to 
spin on the swivel, to which you affix these loops ; 
to this swivel is fiistened a length of strong gut, and 
to this another swivel and a lengt|i of gut, the 
whole being attached to your running tackle, whidi 
should be strong, long, and fine, with a rod to cor- 
respond. These hooks, swivels, &c. may be pur* 
chased at the principal fishing-tackle shops, ready 
fitted for the use of such anglers who do not choose 
to take the trouble, or have not the leisure, to pif^ 
pare them. 

In treating on baits to troll fi>r Jack and Pike^ 
in another part of this work, some objections are 
made against using artificial baits, but by no means 
do I fed inclined to oppose the use of the fictitious 
spinning Minnow in angling for Trout, particularly 
those made of leather and tinsel, having experi- 
enced not only their superiority in turning on the 
swivel, but also in attracting this fish by the bril*-^ 
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Liancjr of colour :• the expense onlj, I presnme, is 
the chief iDduoement ever to use a natural bait. 

* That Trout mod SbIbmh »re txtreaiclj Toncioui, aud are oAn 
■llored bj tiuel, gaudy femdwn, (putienbrij tkoU sf the peacock, 
phcuast, ja;,aiid other birdi,) the bright ulaun of lilk, and thinp 
which >re ■hining- or glittering, the mateiiali connionlj naed m 
making- artificial Bin, buti, '&c. foil; teitify, and of which my «x- 
pcrieaee hat fimiibed Die with abnndanl proob ; bat that a Tnral> 
or * Salmon, ibonld iwallow a Diamond Ring, 1 mait conCpu mjtelf 
■omenbat icepticat : that inch, bone*er, wai the fact, the follow- 
iBg ramantic tale (told me by an old inhabilaot of Stepaej)aTen, 

A gentleman, who mided in Hcrlfordibiie, had gained the affcc- 
tioQi of a foong lady in hii neigbboBibood ; lome time after Ifaii, be 
qniUed that port of the country, and settled at Stepney, ai an India 
merchant: engaged in the gaiety and dioipatioa of the metropolii, 
lie awn forgot the yonng lady he left in Hertfordihire. The ex- 
tKme diilnai ihe felt from tbii cruel treatmeat of her lover, induMd 
ker toleoTe the couolrypriTBtely, and go to London in se arch of the 
gay deceiver. During an interview with him on the hanki of the 
ThAnea, be took a diamond ring fpoiB bi* finger, and threw it iBlo 
lh« riier, tolemnly declaring, that, DsleMibe eonld preimt him with 
lb< «me ring, ihe .hoold never be bii bride, and immedblely left 
her. Plunged into the deepe.t deipair by bii conduct towardi her, 
and aahamed to nrtnra home, ihe cbaaged bet name, and, mih time 
^r, got hired u a cook-maid in the wme merchant', boow. 
Having a Salmon orTronl to drew for dinner on a cerftun day, lo ber 
infinite .nrpri« and delight, .be found thi. idendeal dUmond ring 
» the Sdi-, belly, and, in coiuequence, aeiied thi. opportndily of 
making her«1f known to ber ma«ter : the reanlt wa., that the, were 
»on afterward, happily married. To commemorate thi. aingnlat 
oimomitance, there i. . .tone figure of a fi,h, with a ring in it- 
mouth, an epitaph, and »me verac, on the east end of Stepney 

1 Ibe itory of the Fi«h and the Rio j 
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You can spin this Minnow to the greatest ad- 
vantage from a bridge, or some other eminence : 
the top of your rod should be somewhat lowered, 
and the bait kept in the middle of the stream or 
current. At the tail of a mill, whilst the wheel is 
turning round, is a likely place for Trout, both 
early and late ; there drop in your bait close to the 
apron of the mill, and let it swim down some dis* 
tance, and by playing it awhile, if any Trout .are 
on the feed, be assured they will take you. 

KEMARRS ON TROUT. 

Trout delighi most in sharp shallow streams, 
swimming, and seemingly striving, against the 
stream ; they are also found in such cold waters 
that therein no other fish can live : they will also 
live in clean spring ponds, but will not thrive so 
£aLstj or breed so well, as in rivers. They spawn 
in October in most streams, or eatly in November ; 
after which Ihey retire into deep still holes,* and 
remain during winter, in the course of which they 
become very poor, and lose the beautiful spots on 
their bodies, instead of which, they are much in- 
fested with a worm, or water-louse, the head at 
this season 3eems much too large, and their whole 
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appearance is hr from that of a beautiful &h ; but 
when the days lengthwi, and the sun gets sufficient 
power to warm and invigoiate the elements, thea 
the Trout seems to take a new lease of his life, get- 
ting among the gravel in the rapid parts of the 
streams, and with much hearty rubbing, speedily 
gets rid of his troublesome and filthy companions, 
who have so long infested or stuck to him, and 
soon recovers his former shape and colours. 

There are several species of Trout, the flesh of 
some is a red or pink colour, others yellow or 
white ; (this white Trout is the Fordige, or Fordich 
Trout, and lives mostly in the sea ;) the pink is 
considered the best. However the modems prize 
Trout for its delicate flavour, it was not held in 
any esteem by the ancients, for though they do, 
and always have abounded in lakes and other 
waters in the Roman empire, they are mentioned 
only in praise of their beauty in respect to colour 
and shape. Trout will live to the age of nine or 
ten years, and grow to a large size : I heard of one 
Uikm some few years since in the river Stour, which 
runs by Canterbury, and Mis into the sea at Sand* 
wich, near Pegwell-bay, that weighed liear thirty 
pounds ; and one was taken this summer (18 14,) 
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in the same river, which weighed eighteen pounds : 
those were the Fordich Trout. In Ireland, I am 
credibly informed, there is a species of Trout whose 
stomachs are as thick as a fowl's gizzard, an<) this 
part of the fi&h is served up alone, and is much 
prized as a great delicacy. In some of the pools 
in Wales, the Trout are all. crooked in the lower 
part of the body. Another remarkable trait i% 
found among Trout, which is not noticed of any 
other fish, namely, barren females ; but though 
this female does not conduce to rei^enish the 
watery, yet she is always fiit, and fit for. for the 
table. The female is known by having a smaller 
head than the male; when well fed and in season, 
Trout is only inferior to Salmon, by being some* 
thing less juicy or fat. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



CRUCIAN OR PRUSSIAN CARP. 



This fish is not very common in England. Bj 
some persons it is supposed to be a cross breed, be- 
tween the Carp and Roach, as it favours both in 
appearance, the scales and head resembling the 
Carp, the fins and flat body the Roach ; it is a poor 
bony fish, the flesh soft and insipid ; the Crucian 
Cajrp seldom exceed a pound weight. They are 
very prolific, for which reason they are useful in 
ponds, as fix)d for the Jack and Pike, and large 
Eels are also fond of them ; you may bait trimmers, 
night-lines, and hooks, with the Crucians, to lay 
in ponds, moats, pits or canals, with success, but I 
never found them good bait in a river. These fish 
breed, and are very numerous, in many ponds 
round London, particularly in those on Clapham 
common ; also in a pond on Hertford heath, near 
the East Inc(ia College they are very numerous, 
and m the pond close to the road, Lower Edmon- 
ton, on the green, and in the largest pond on 
Clapton common, near the Swan, all free waters io 
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angle in ; they begin to feed in April, and con- 
tinue until Michaelmas. You may take them either 
"with a red worm, gentle, or paste, being a hungry 
bold biting &h, and will take a bait at any time 
of the day; use a gut or horse hais line, with a 
No. 11 or 13 hook, and fish at or near the bottom: 
chewed bread is good ground bait f<Hr Crudao or 
Prussian Carp. 

BBM ABKS OK THE PBU881AN CABP. 

The Prussian, or Crucian Carp, were introduced 
into this country, about a hundred years since, firom 
the North of Germany. They differ very much 
iromthe common Carp, being much flatter and 
thinner ia the body, their scales are also mcnre of a 
silvery, than a g<dden hue, and they want the barbs, 
or wattles, at the nose; they breed, and thrive 
wcHiderfully, in new made pits, firom whaice gravel 
has been dug, or in ponds with gravelly sides w 
bottoms ; these Carp will live a long time in a 
glass bowl, or globe, ,and look very beautiful, if the 
water is fitequently changed. Put a little small 
gravel in it occasionally, with crumbs of bread, 
^ntilis, small red worms, or blood worms. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

tOACR, OE StOHC LOACH. 

T)it« u a very bhmII fkb wHhdut setded^ kas a 
round body, with whatteb or barb» al Hn ttonib, 
like the Barbel ; it sddom exceeds two inches in 
length,, aad in cdowp it iamairhat MMMbles the 
Tench, or the golden hue of the Minnow. I have 
Imrd Iktjr aw a deiieious fiih when £md in Mter, 
<Rr wiAi^ aad crambe of Iffted ) bmiherewBom 
difficulty In catching a disk of them^ bong scarce 
aa ^irdl as snudl. The Stone-loacb is an ekcettml, 
indeed, a mmt UlKng bait <sr large Bela, ined dH 
aighiUiies; they are gensmlly to be fdiuid in sniaM 
gmvelly breiAs and rivulets—I have someCiines 
taken a few fai the rim Lea^ in tlie sbaBowiis ^^^ 
ttill^tails : Aey lie at the bottom, routing the gravd, 
the same as Barbel. You may take them with Ae 
tail end of a «ed w^nn, and a small hook, daring 
Ac warm ii^aflier, wlA or without a float to yotf r 
fine, using a shot or two k^ sink th^ bait. 
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THB PJtIGKLLlSBACK, OH mCKIiEBACK, 

is the smallest ot tbe finny tiibe ; ibey wtt some- 
times used as a bait in fishing for Perch : in Dils 
casfe you must cat off the prickly fin on the back. 
They «^ caught in all tike ditches and ponds loand 
London^ with a small piece d worm, either with 
ov withoiit a hook ; a snail piece of wonn, tied to 
a jrard of tkead, and tiiat listened to a stick, is 
snficient file the pvrpote. 

REMARKS ON THE PRICKLEBACK, 



The Prickleback receives its name firom the sharp 
spines or prickles on. its back, they seldom grow to 
the length of two inches, and are short lived; but 
they are a very bold and voracious fish, attacking 
Roach and Dace, twice their size, and destroying 
very small fish, and the spawn of fish ; they b^peed 
fiist producing immense numbers, theiefore those 
who have fish ponds, should take great care the 
Prickleback gets not a habitation therein. The 
Prickleback is frequently used in Lincolnshire for 
manure, they are always very numerous in the fens ; 
but sometimes they become so numerous as to make 
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it necessary to separate and find new situations, 
which happens once in eight years, upon an aver- 
age ; during which migration, part of the riyer 
Welland is almost choked with them, tbey are then 
collected or caught^ in nets, selves, ba«kets, &c. to 
the amount of cart loads, and spreaA on the land 
as manure^ and I am informed (ettilbEe it extemel j. 
Fricklebacks are abo found' in the sea ; they are 
good food for poultry, who are. very fond of them« 
The Prickleback produces the same eflSbcton fowb 
as Sprats, of which they arealao voy fond j namely, 
increasing their fecundity and size. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 




DIRECTIONS HOW TO ANGLE FOR AKD TARE THE 
ALBURNAS BLEY, OR BLEAK. ' 

Bleak are found in the rivers Thames, Lea, 
and the New River, in immense numbers ; they are 
a handsome fish, but do not grow to a large size, 
seldom exceeding two ounces in weight, and not 
much valued for their flavour : they are a lively 
sportive fish, and easily taken with a small fly at 
the top of the water^ by whipping or dapping, and 
with paste or gentils at mid-water, or at the bottom. 
Angle for them with a light rod, single hair line, 
small quill float, and No. llS or 13 hook. They 
will bite all day from April till October, afibrding 
the young angler sport and practice : these may be 
caught in all parts of the New River from Sadler's 
Wells to Ware. A handful of road dust, or small 

I 
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gravd, a few gailks, crumbs of bread, or chewed 
bread, thrown in the water, now and theo for 
ground bait, will bring the Bleak about your bait. 

BBHARKS Off BLEAK. 

The Bleak iBahandsome formed fisb, with abright 
green back, and brilliant Bilvery Bcalea on the sides, 
and has a fine ^e, altogether much like a fresh- 
caught sprat ; they spawn about the middle of 
March, but soon recorer themsdves. The Bleak 
is not much prized at table, from ihtai small size, 
and tasting somewhat bitter, which happens only 
'" ^he Midsummer months : in Spring, and the 
imn, many penons who like small fish fried, 
k. the Bleak well tasted, and pxtSn them to 
ch or Dace. 
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CHAP. XIX. 




/VAEIU8 8EU PH0XINU9 LiEVIS, THE PINK, OR 

MINNOW. 

Minnows are very numerous in the Thames, 
Lea, and New River. They are a very small fish, 
and little valued by the angler excepting for baits, 
for Trout, Perch, or Chub ; the Minnow bites very 
freely at a blood worm, a small piece of red worm, 
gentils, or paste — ^the tackle should be very light, 
and a No. IS hook : they are taken all day from 
March till winter, on the gravelly shallows or 
swims, also at the mouth of ditches,- that fall into 
livers, and at mill-tails. 

REMARKS on MINNOWS. 

In size, the Minnow seldom exceeds three inches, 
it is a handsome fish in shape and colour, when 

i2 
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quite in season. The back is of a dark colour, the 
sides of a golden hue, much like the Tench, and the 
belly white, -without scales. They spawn in April. 
Minnows do not feed in the night, fearing to stir 
at that season, as their great enemies, the Trout 
and Perch, are in search of them, in preference to 
any other food : neither does the Minnow. love cold 
boisterous weather : at such times it is loosing time 
to angle for them. They are said to eat well if 
fried, when made into cakes with crumbs of bread 
andeggi. 



DIRECTIONS HOW TO ANGLE FOR AND TAKE THE 
CYPRINUS LATU8, OB BREAH. 

The Bream is a very bony fish, and of little 
-worth : the; aie not very numeroiig, either in the 
river Thames or Lea, but abound in the Trent, 
Wey, Byfleet, and the Mole rivws, also in Dagen- 
ham-breach, and formerly in the dock called 
lorry's dock, at Blackwall. They are more fre- 
quently taken in the Spring, during March, April, 
and May, ihan at any other time, when angling 
for Carp with red worms. Use a gut-line, No. 10 
book,and running-tackle; ground-bait with graves, 
bran, clay, or chopped worms, and let the bait 
drag an inch on the ground : fish eariy in the mora- 
ing, and y&ey late at night. Bream sddom bite 
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in the middle of the day, during the summer 
months, unless it rains, nvhen they vfill take a bait 
freely. They are also caught with the leger-line, 
similar to Barbel, or vriih dead lines and trimmers, 

REMABKS ON BREAM. 

The Btcam is a very broad fish, with large 
scales, and is much like the Carp in colour, and 
a bellows in shape ; the head and mouth is small, 
large eye, and forked tail ; they will breed in still 
waters as well as in rivers, if the bottom is clayey, 
or loamy, as they prefer still or sluggish streams 
to large or rapid rivers : they spawn in May. In 
every respect, they love such places as the Carp 
and Tench do in rivers, namely, dark still holes, 
deep eddies, and quiet retired places, and they will 
take the same baits, and, like the Carp, struggle 
hard, particularly when they first feel the hook, 
therefore give Ime freely before you attempt to turn 
them if a heavy fish . 



THE NERSLIMG, OR RDDD. 



Th« Rudd, a kiod of R«ch, all tingvd with gold, 
SlTObK, broad, sod thick, moM lorely to behold. 



The Rudd is a very indifferent fish for the table, 
as the flesh is soft, and full of bones ; in shape and 
colour it is much liketheRoach, but broader; the 
bady and gills are tinged and bronzed with gold ; 
the belly, fins, and the tail are a bright led^ or 
TCTmiUon, the eye more yellow than Roach. They 
thrive best in pcmds, but sddom exceed a pound 
ia wugbt ; they will take red wonns, paste, and 
gentils during summer : use a gut or haii-line, 
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quill float,>No. 1 1 or 1 2 book, and angle at bottom ; 
in every respect, act the same as when fishing for 
Roach or Dace. 

It is generally supposed that the Rudd is bred 
between the Bream and Roach. Roach, Rudd, 
and Bream are certainly very much alike: the 
Rudd spawn about April, and thrive best in ponds 
or still waters, with gravelly bottoms, but get 
poor, and full of green insects, in filthy or mu^^y 
ponds. The river Thames and Lea have Rudd, 
but not in great numbers : they abound in Dagen- 
ham-l^reacb, and in the ponds in Wanstead Park. 

REMARKS ON RUDD. 

I have no doubt that the fish called a Rudd is a 
true Roach, but a little altered in shape, &c. by 
being put into ponds not congenial to their habits 
and nature, for. I have known ponds stocked with 
Roach from rivers, and in a few years none were 
to be found, but numerous Rudd. Previous to the 
Roach being put into the same pond, a Rudd was 
never seen, neither were there any Bream. This 
fact I have witnessed many times, particularly 
during the twenty years I have angled in the pond^ 
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in Tiiney Park, Wansted. I, have also caught 
Roach in rivers, vfhen out of season, and when in 
a sickly state, extremdy like the pond Rudd, which 
makes me conclude that they are really Roach, 
though degenerated. 
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CHAP. XXU. 



POPE OB RUFF. 



The Pope or Ruff is much like the Perch in 
its habits, form and flavour, being firm and well- 
tasted though they never grow so large; they are 
taken with worms and gentUs, but are rarely to be 
met with in the vicinity of London,* except in the 
little river Mole. There are many in the Isis, near 
Oxford, the river Cam, near Cambridge, also in 
the Treirt, and great nun|iberB in the river Yare in 
Norfolk. Put two No. 9 hooks on the line, and 
fish within a foot of the bottom : they bite from 
March till September, and spawn sometimes in 
April ; but seldom grow to the length of seven 
inches, they delight in quick gravelly eddies, and 
about wharfings. ' 

* I have caug^ht a few at Shepperton, on the ahallowsi close to tbe 
ferry-boat. 



• miixeb's-thdub. 



gobio fluviatilis, the bull<head, or 
miller's thumb. 

Thib is a most singular formed fish, withont 
scales, and different altogether from any other 
fresh-water fish 1 am acquainted with ; the head 
is very large and flat, resembling a toad, the 
mouth very wide, the eye large and projecting, 
the body and tail are of a dusky brown colour, 
and waved or spotted like a Gudgeon ; they sel- 
dom exceed fire or six inches in length : th^ 
delight to lie on stones at the bottom of shallow- 
rivers, in hot weather, where you may catch them 
with a small piece of red worm put on a little 
hook, with a shot to sink the bait, which they will 
very readily take, without b^raying any fear; 
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therefore any short line and rod does for this sport. 
There are a great many Bull-heads or Miller's- 
thumbs, in the New River. I have known more 
than seven dozen taken in a day out of this river, 
near Ware. Some persotis eat- them fried, after 
having the head cut off, and speak ' of tlie' dish 
with applause. They will answer for baiting a 
niglit-line for Eels (but they should be alive) 
when other small fish are not to be procured. They 
spawn in May. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

DIRECTIONS HOW TO ANGLE FOR AND TAKE THE 

ANGUILLA^ OR EEL. 

Eels are found in all rivers, canals, and ponds 
near London in great numbers, and remarkably 
fine : they are taken with the rod and line, and 
with night lines, dead lines, and bobbing, also with 
the spear, and by sniggling. 

Gut or twisted hair lines, with a float, and No. 9 
or vlO hook^ should be used when fishing with a 
rod ; bait with a marsh or red worm, and fish at 
the bottom. 

The most convenient way of fisking with the 
dead line, is to use the bank runner, with a whip- 
cord line, on which you may put five or six hooks^ 
about nine inches apart. The night line is much 
stronger, and should be baited with small fish, or 
lob worms, which I shall fully describe hereafter. 

Bobbing for Eels is practised in a boat^ with a 
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large bunch of worms suspended by a sfong cord 
from a pole or stout rod, in the following mann^ : 
first of all, you must procure a large quantity of 
worm9, (marsh worms are best, though lobs will 
ido,) and string them on worsted, or coarse thread, 
by passing a needle through them from head to 
tail, until you have as many strung as will form a 
bunch as large as a good sized turnip, then festen 
them on the line so that all the ends may hang 
level. In the middle is placed a piece of lead, of 
a conical or bell form, the broad end downwards, 
which may be got at any of the fishing-taclde 
shops, made for the purpose ; thus prepared, cast 
the baits into the water gently, let them sink to the 
bottom, «nd then keep raising them a few inches 
from the ground, and dropping them again, until 
you have a bite, which is easily perceived, as the 
Eel tugs very strongly : be as expert as possible, 
and at the same time steady, in raising your line, 
SD that yonr firii, in dropping o£F, may fall into the 
boat. Immense numbers are taken by this method. 
During the hot weather, always fish or bob m shoal, 
or rather shallow water, and out of the stream, 
during the night most are taken, but they will lay 
hold freely in the day time. Rivers in which the 
tide flows afford the best success, particularly during 
ebb-tide. 
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SPAniNG AND SNIGGLING FOB EELS. 

By sniggling, many good Eels are taken in the 
river Lea, and various streams about the metropolis, 
during the summer months ; they are also taken by 
spearing, which is done by striking or jobbing the 
spear into weeds, or muddy and soft stody bottoms 
of rivers, ponds, and ditches, many fine Eels are 
procured by thb m^od : those spears are sokl at 
all the fishing tackle 'shops, and are known by the 
name of EeUspears. 

The art of sniggling is somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe, yet as it is a most valuable,^ and indeed the 
only way^ that can be practised m the day time to 
take large Eeid by baits, I^hall bestow every pains 
to explain the method pursued in sn^gling, and 
illustrate the same, with cuts, representmg the 
needle, line, &c. employed in this species of fishing. 
In place of a hook, a stout needle is used, that kind 
with which taylors stitch button-holes, and the 
small needle useds by sail-makers are the best, they 
should not exceed two inches in length ; before you 
use them, brake off about the eighth of an inch of 
the point, which strengthens the needle, and still 
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leaves it sufficLently sharp for the purpose of snig- 
gling. About three yards of whip-cord, wound 
on a thumb-winder, is sufficient for the line, but 
Uie same quantity of stout plaited siUi, such as is 
used in trolling for Pike is &r superior -. for a rod, 
a branch of willow or hazel, near three yards long 
is generally used ; the small end being bent nearly 
to a half circle, and confined to that shape, by tie- 
ing a string near the point, and fastening the (Aher 
end of it near the middle of the rod. A friend of . 
mine has much iin[»OTed the rod, by using about 
halfa yard ofstout bell-wire, either of copper, brass, 
or iron, for the bend or circle at the top, which 
does away entirely the necessity of tying across 
with string, and this wire also passes through the 
water, with less resistance than wood, and you can 
have a fine point to the wire, consequently you are 
not so liable to injure the worm, when conveying 
it to the hole. 

HOW TO TIB oy THE NEEDLE AND BAIT IT. 

To whip or tie the needle to the line is done with 
some silk, waxed with shoe-makers wax, first Uy- 
ing the end of the line, neariy half-way down the 
needle, withm a quarter of an inch of the eye or 
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thick end, and tying it strongly on, the line will 
then hang from about the middle of the needle, 
leaving the smaller end quite bare, and also a 
quarter of an inch of the larger ; in baiting the 
needle, enter the thick end thereof into the worm,* 
near the tail, and carry it down near to the head^ 
then draw the worm as much back as will com- 
pletely cover the needle, the line wiil then hang 
from the taU, %nd the bead will be presented to the 
£el. The best rod for sniggling is about two yards 
of light stiff bajcnboo, to the top of which tie about 
half a yard of wire as before described, which you 
can readily bend to the shape-most convenient for 
carrying the bait to any place you wish. Some 
sniggFers put the needle into the worm near the 
head, so that the tail is presented t6 the Eel, which, 
from its moving or twisting about, they think is 
more .likely to entice the Eel to. bite. Instead of a 
needle I have frequently used a small Eel hook in 
sniggiing} smd with good success. 

* The worms proper for snigpgfliog', are tongh and weU scoured 
lob wernny or very largre marsh worms> equally toug^h and well 
scoured, for those lai^g^e Eels will seldom take a worm that is jast 
dug^ from the earth 3 and> hesides, if Qot well scoured, the worm 
is apt to break. 
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PLACES OTHERS LARGE EELS LIE, AND THE WAY 

TO TAKE TIIEiM. 

During the summer months, beginning with June, 
the water in rivers, lakes, ponds, ditches, Sec. de« 
cieases very much, then is the tim^ to expect sport 
by sniggling ; for at such times tieh lie in holes 
in the banks of rivers, and other wafers, not far be* 
lotr the surface, and between the planks of wharf* 
ings, the boaids that form the aprons of mill* 
tails, and between any planks and boards about 
wooden bridges, and flood gates, and also in 
ditches which are nearly dry,'and'haVecommuili-* 
cation with rivers and streams. The* places in the 
banks, proper to offer a bait at^ may be known by 
observing holes, some nearly as large as rat. holes, 
and isome smaller: while sniggling, pi^sent yout 
bait to every hole and crevice you meet with, a 
little below the surface of the water ; sometimes, 
after you have hooked an Eel, it will prove too 
large to be pulled out, recourse- is then had to 
digging him out if in a bank ; if between boards 
or planks, it is often found necessary to saw or 
force asunder those obstructions. Having met with 
a place likely to contain an Eel, bait the needle as 
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before directed, hold it in your left hand, and fix 
the point of the wire or the point of the bent rod 
lightly into the worm at the tail end, and convey 
the head end of the worm just within the hole or 
crefvice, where yCm suspect an Eel lies, (air the 
while holding the litie in your left hand, loosening 
&6 mnch as is necessary to let the bait reach the 
•aid hbfe or <!nteyice,) hold your bait still a few 
tnittutes, and if the Eel is inclined to take it, you 
will fed him dragging the worm further in the 
hole :* do not check* it, but gire him two minutes 
or more to gorge, then strike smattly, and you will 
fix the needle across his stomach or throat. Do not 
pull, but only hold the line tight, and they gene« 
rally soon make their appearance — ^you will thm 
of course lift the Eel out, and secure him in your 
bag or basket* The same method must be pursued 
if a hpcdL is used instead of a needle. ' « 

* When tl|< Eel takei bold of your worm, it immediately ilipt off 
the rodf which> as before observed, is only made uge of to convey the 
bait to the place where you expect to find an £e1. This which is 
called a bite in other modes of KagWngi is in this <«8e called a toA«- 
%ff ^rom ikt Evl t$kvaf or slipfong the worm off'tha]point of the rod» 
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OBSERYATIONS 0)f EELS. 

Eds live many years, and grow to a very largo 
size, even io measure a yard and a half in lesgih, 
and weighing more than fifteen pounds : they are 
fmid of water with a muddy or sandy botlom, but 
yet they do not love muddy water ; and if in a 
river, they prefer the still parts, lying under large 
chalk-stones, and stumps or roots of trees, be* 
tween piles, planking, or in holes in the banksi 
from which they seldom move during the day. 
In winter they coil themselves up, and lie in 
numbers toother, buried in the mud and sand^ 
in a torpid state, until the spring. 

It is well authenticated, that Eels wiU quit their 
own element and wander over meadows^ during 
the night-season, either in search of food, or, what 
is more probable, to change their habitation, which 
satisfactorily accounts for the appearance of Eels 
in ponds, and other waters, where none had before 
existed. When in ponds, that do not afford 
many small fish for their regular sustenance, 
they will attack and devour young ducks, mice, 
rats, and any small animal that they can possibly 
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get hold of; and I have known them snap at 
birds that came to drink when the water was loWj 
in the summer season. When very small, (about 
two inches in length,) the young Eels move by 
thousands from one part of the river Lea to another, 
always working up the stream ; this takes place 
in the month of June, a circumstance which, I 
suppose, most anglers must have observed. How 
Eels propagate, is a matter far from being settled 
among the theoretical writers on natural history : 
some conceive that they are viviparous, — others, 
oviparous,— others, again, think they couple, and 
discharge a viscosity in the mud of rivers and 
ponds, which produces innumerable , young ; but 
as no parts of generation are to be found in them, 
neither any roe, all is darkness and conjecture with 
them on the subject.* There are four sorts of Eels 

* I am qaite satisfied myself that Eels are Tiyiparou, bavingf 
>paid much attention to the subject for several years, during which 
time numerous instances of it have come immediately under my 
own dhserration ; . and I have received many, communications cor- 
roborative of the fact from several respectable anglers and other 
persons, who are proprietors, &c. of fisheries. Bowlker, in his 
Treatise on Anglbg, mentions a circumstance of a miller*s wife 
who informed him that she bad several times found small Eels in 
the belly of laige ones^ when she was preparing or cleansing them 
to dress ; that once she took ten or twelve out, and placed them on 
the table, and they i^l iiiO!|ed about : in size, she said, they were 
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generally met -with in tbe Thames: and Lea^ the 
white^bellied, or silver Eel, tbe black-backed £el^ 

about the bignegs of a fine needle. Those which 1 hare examined 
hare had their young in the gat or stomachy cIuMl to tbevfot. I 
have feand those s^iaU EeU in tbe silver Eel early is tbe summery 
and in the black or dark £e1 in September, which proves that those 
Eels produce their like. At difTerent periods I have met with those 
yoong* Eels in the larger, some very lively, about two inches in 
lengthy and of the thickness of a nngle horse-hair line, and when 
put in a tumbler of water, they have swam abont, and appeared, in 
every respect, perfectly formed, and in all probability capable of 
providing lor tbemsdvet: being of this epinioBy After 6avtug kept 
th«ra several hours in a glass of watpr^ I then put them into the 
river, where they swam strongly into the weeds, &c. The last Eel 
which! examined was at the Crown, at Broxboum-h»idge, in 
Atgiist^ 1814, on opening an Eel (whivh w!a» of the bUck s^iea) 
I found but one young one in tbe stomach or gut, but about a tea- 
spoonful of a white substance, like coarse wlnte thread, or cottony 
Which I conceive contained small Dell, tMt (wrfocily Ibmcd, and too 
ttimte t0, be seen with the nake^.e^, a^ this spepies does not cast 
its young till Michaelmas, or after. Tbe one which I took out was 
quite perfect, and when put into the w'ater, it imniediately swam 
about. Several persons saw it ; among others, a Mr. Boyd, a lover 
of angling, who happened to call in at the time : af^ some fevr 
honrs, t threw the little animal into the river, and be swam off a«. 
lively as k Grig. Several bargemen, and t>thers, have seen EeW in 
this river in the act of copulation, in the summer months, niear th« 
surface of the water among large weeds. 

In respect to l!:els being migratory, -i have never met with any 
circumstance, durhig my experience as an anglei-, either to s^engdieii 
or destroy that opinion. A gentleman who lived near West-En^y 
H'ahipstead, having a large pond on his premises^. Informed me tbat 
sis hte was walking one evening throngl the menddw tv which tbe 
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the head of ^hich is much flatter than any other 
of the Eel species ; the mouth is also larger, and has 
much the appearance of a duck's mouth or beak.. 
There is also the short Eel or Grig, and the clear 
bright Eel, whose fins are of a red or crimson co* 
lour, all excellent food when fresh caught out of 
rivers. The Eel feeds on the river periwinkle or 
snail, on worms, and all kinds of small fish,' or any 
animal substance it meets with, alive or dead. 

The best time to fish for them, in the day, is 
during soft showery, and hot gloomy weather, and 
after a night of thunder and lightning, &c. When 
you have caught an Eel, sever the back bone near 
the head with a knife, which completely doubles 
him — ^you may then keep the line clear till you 
havp unhooked him, for they are covered with a 
slimy substance, which prevents your holding 
them, and unless speedily disabled by cutting, as 
above, they entangle the line in endless confusion. 
The month of May is the best month in the year for 
jcatching Eels, from morning till night, and all night. 

pond was, he wai sarprised at some nistling^ in the g^rass near hit feet. 
On looking, he tbofiight ^t wai a snake, but foand it to be an £«], 
making very fast to the pond^ from which it was at the distance of 
ahoat a hundred yards : he secured it, and it was a fine dark Eel, 
near a pound weight. 
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CHAP. XXV- 

tllE CONGER, OR SEA EEL* 

The Conger Eel gro^vs to a vast size. Mr. Pen- 
riant says, he has heard of Congers being taken at 
Scarborough more than ten feet long, and eight- 
teen inches in circumference. They are also taken 
in Mount^s Bay, near Plymouth, weighing one 
hundred pounds. They are often dressed by stew- 
ing, and sold by pennyworths, in the streets at Hy- 
mouth, ta tliose who can relish them ; but, from their 
black skin, and the floating oily fat on the top of the 
liquor, strangers generally feel disgust. Innumerable 
of their brood come up the Severn in Apol, preced- 
ing the Shads, who also migrate into that river 
about this time, and it is generally thought to feed 
on the Conger fry, called Elvers; these Elvers 
swarm during the season, and are taken (a bushel 
cfr two during one tide) in hair sieves fastened to' 
a long pole, while the tide is flowing into the 
river. They make good pies, or are very good 
eating when fried in batter, into masses or cakes. 
At some places and seasons they art caught in 
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such quantities as to be used as manure. Conger 
Eels are caught near rocks and shores of tlie sea, 
by lines and hooks fastened to a strong line or rope, 
about a yard apart : they are very strong, and often 
endanger the fisherman when taken into the boat, 
by jumping and twiisting about his legs, &c. some- 
times dragging him overboard ; to prevent which, 
and other accidents, he often kills them immedi« 
ately. 

^ The Conger is in make mudi like the fnesh- 
Water Eel, but its eyes are larger, and of a silver 
hiie, and it has also a membraneous fin running 
all down the back : at ;the nose or snout it has two 
tubes or horns. The body of the smaller Congers 
is' of a much lighter colour than other Eels, and 
also the flesh, which, when cut into coUops and 
fried, is by many considered wholesome and pa<- 
latable food. The flesh of the Conger was in high 
estimation with the ancients. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
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LAMPREY EEL. 

The Lftmpiey Ed is of the shape of the Lam* 
-pftey or Seven Eyes, bat of a much larger siae, 
being tiriLen soraettmes nearly three feet long*. ; the 
skki is of a Uackish colour, and full of lightish 
spots ; it has no bones, hot it has a gristle down 
th<i' back. They come from the sea to spawn in 
fresh water rivers, in the month of Mltrcb, and 
deposit their spawn in holes made in a gravelly, 
sandy bottom. In the month of April, after leav- 
ing their spawn safely, they quit the fredi waters 
again for the sea : in about three months the spawn 
becomes a brood of Lampreys, about four or five 
inches loHg. The Lamprey Eel is frequently caught 
in the river Severn, near Gloucester, while ang- 
ling for Gudgeons, Perch, Flounders, &c. with a 
worm. 
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THE LAMPREY, LAMPERN, OR SEVEN EYES. 

This.fis^ i^ about a foot Ipog, the b^ck is dcurk, 
aod belly ivbiteii.much resembling the silver Eel u 
they have seven holes, like, shot holes, on each side 
of the he^d. fbey are found in the Thames about 

* 

Brentford, liichmond,. andi^other .places, in March 
and April, when they are in the best state, but they 
are. not considered wholesome food; they have n^ 
bones in their bodies^ npi even a back bone, but ip 
Us place, a sort of gristly ^ubstaoce* The.Lami 
prey is a most killing bait fqr Eels, put ob a night 
line or trimmer, in pieces about an inch and a half 
long : they are sometimes caught by the angler in 
the Thames, and other large rivers, that have a 
communication with the sea, (to which the Lamprey 
more properly belongs) in the spring, when fishing 
with a worm ; but they are never angled for pur- 
posely in any place that I am acquainted with. 
After spawning they hasten again to the sea, leav- 
ing their brood in the sand or gravel of rivers. 
This fish, Pliny informs us, will live sixty years, 
and may be trained so as to become quite tame : 
the Roman ladies used to keep them as ])ets, and 
hang jewels and ear-rings to their gills. Horten-* 



sius, the orator, also kept a tame oiie, and wept at 
its death. 

Naturalists reckon eight species of Lampreys, 
but three only are noticed in general by anglen, 
viz. the Jjamprey or Seven Eyes, the Blind Lam- 
prey, and the Lamprey Eel. The Blind Lamprey 
is Tery small, not lar^r than a lob-worm ; the 
body is divided into rings, like worms, its month 
is round and open, but it has neither teeth nor 
ton^e : it has a hole on the head, and seven on 
each side. This Lamprey is only Talnable as a 
bait for Eeb, laid as night lines. 
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GHAP. XXVII. 

D1RICT10N8 HOW TO ANGLlfe FOR AND TAKE THfe 
FLUKE, OR FLOUNDER, AND SMELT. 

The Flounder is only found in rivere where the 
tide flows, or those which have connection with 
the sea, as they are properly a sea-fish, and only 
leave it to spawn : they are generally considered a 
vary sweet fish, light and easy of digestion. In 
the creeks firom Blackwall to Bromley, Stratford, 
and West-Ifam, also in the docks, and the canal 
at Limehouse, and in the other docks, &c. on the 
opposite side of the river, they are taken either 
with dead lines or floated, in the same manner as 
Eels; in fact, when you anglo for £els in this 
part, you angle for Flounders also, as they will 
both take the same baits, ^nd at the same season : 
it also frequently happens that you take both 
Flounders and Eels promiscuously, when fishing 
for Eels with a floated line, on which you may put 
two or three hooks, about nine inches above each 
other* — See fishing for Eels with a floated line. 
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The colour of the Flounder is generally a dark 
olive : they spawn in March) and are in season 
until winter. Those caught in the river Thames 
are very sweet and firm, and I think superior to any 
that are brought to market from the sea. They 
delight te lie among sand, gravelly banks, and 
bottoms : they will likewise thrive in clean gravelly 
ponds, particularly if a stream runs through it. 

SBrCLTS 

are well known as a most delicious fish for the 
table: they are of an elegant shape, and coveted 
with loose white scales ; the back is of a dark hue, 
but the sides and belly are almost transparent, and 
shine like silver; the eyes have also the same 
silvery appearance ; their jaws and tongue have 
many teeth, and very large for so small' a fish. 
Though they arrive twice every year in tiie 
Thames, that is, in March and July, yet they do 
not get above London Bridge during their last 
visit. When they first arrive, if the season is 
fevcftirable for the fishermen to work their nets, 
they take an immense quantity of them at the 
above place, which enables the poor fishehnan 
to discharge some of the debts he uimvoidably 
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contracts in winter. Between London bridgie and 
Lambeth, is the principal place for taking Stnelts 
in nets during the spring. 

Smelts are caught by angling in the following 
manner: you m^st have an exceeding stiff and 
strong top to your rod, strong gut liiic, heavy float, 
and from ten to twelve hooks, about eight or nine 
inches apart — ^the hooks will stand better firom the 
line if tied on a fine bristle; Use No. 9 hooks, 
baited with a small piece of an Eel, or pieces of 
itt Smelt,; the bottom hook touching the ground. 
Note, when they biie they throw the float up, all 
other fish piiU it down. 

They are sometimes, fished for without a float, 
but with hooks, lines, &c. as above described, and 
with a small piece of lead at bottom, which you let 
dip, or touch the ground, gently raising and sinking 
it till yon feel a bite : this is called dip-fishing, 
from the name of the lead, (which may be pro- 
owed at the tackle-shops,) and is the most de- 
structive way of killing Smelts. You always find v 
Soidts in deep water, therefoiie a long line is neces- 
sary. The best place to catch these fish, near 
London, is in the canal that runs from Limehouse- 
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hole to filackwall, tbEough the Isle of Dogs : they 
are aIbo freqaentl; taken off the logs lying in the 
Thames, and in all the wet-docks helow Londos- 
bridge. You maj fish for SmeUs trom July to 
November and December — very early and late is 
the most saccessfut time : many will take twenty 
dozen in a day. 

From its peculiar tmdl, which greatly resembles 
that of a cacumber^ this delicate fish tafces its 
name in this counliy, but in Germany it 14 kaown 
by the name of the SUak-fsck. They spawn the 
latter end of March, and again about August, in- 
mediately afterwards they go towards the sea : they 
are generally about sevea inches long, but will 
grow to the weight of nearly half a pound. 

DEAD LINES. 

A great many Eels, Flounders, &c. are taken 
with dead lines, between BlackwaU and Old Ford, 
in the screral creeks round Bromley, West-HaB, 
Abbey-Mills, and Stratford, where the tide flows 
from the river Thames. The dead-line is made 
of whipcord, generally about sir yards in length, 
to which is affixed five or six hooka, which should 
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be tied on pieces of bristle, twisied bair, or gut, 
not mote than four inches long, with a loop at 
the end : No. 9 is the hook generally chosen fot 
this purpose. Loop the hooks on the line (begin- 
ning at the bottom) about a foot apart ; close to 
every hook put a large shot, or piece of lead, to 
keep the bait on the ground, as every hook must 
lie at the bottom, for which purpose you should 
throw sufficient length of line into the water. 
Flounders and Eels seldom take a bait unless it 
lies on the ground : the best bait is a red worm ; 
indeed, no other bait than worms is likely to suc- 
ceed. Fishing in this way, you may use half a 
dozen lines at a time, by casting them in a few 
yards from each other, and tying the line to a 
weed, or a small stick stuck in the ground or 
bank. It b necessary to have a short rod with 
you, three oi^ four yards long, to the top of which 
is fixed a small iron 'crutch or fork, in shape like 
the letter Y ; with this rod you take up the lines 
in the following manner : take the line in your left 
hand, and with the right pass the crutch or fork 
under the line, pushing it forward in the water some 
distance, by which means you can easily lift out 
your line over weeds, or any other impediment. 
Without this rod or crutch you would be com- 
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'pdled to dregthe linea up the tide or bank, idieie 
the books wonld catch the weeds, Sec. md spoil 
the bails, and occasion you infinite tnnible. It is 
astonishing how great a number of Floondeis, Eels, 
Feidi, IbMch, Dace, and Gudgeons are ca^ht by 
this m^od of fisUng ra those creeks I hare named, 
especially from an hour aRa high water, until the 
tide is quite ran ont : you may b^in to me dead 
lines in the latter end of March, and meet with 
a until November} day and night.. 
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THE GBATLINQ, OR UHBEH. 

The Grayling, or Umber, b not to be met with 
in the riverB about Londbu; the nearest I have 
found tbem in is at Salisbury : they delight in ra[nd 
streams, and so swift are their movements, that 
the Roman poet Decius Ausonius says of them. 

The Umbn iwi^ eu^iea the qaickeit e;e. 

Thb fish spawns the latter end of May, and they 
seldom exceed a pound in weight ; the head, gilb, 
and back are black, but the belly is handsomely 
dappled with spots; the back fin is very large, 
and regularly spotted or waved with dark brown, 
mnd standi erect, like that of a Perch. They feed 
1.8 
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on wonns, flies^ and small insects, and are angled 
for the same' as for Trout, in respect to flies ; bat 
if a worm is used, \rhich they are very fond of, if 
it be a red worm, well scoured, then angle within a 
' foot from the bottom. Grayling or Umber are fear- 
less in taking a bait, and will often bite* while a 
loose hook bangs in their mouths, which the angler 
may have lost a minute before ; but when you have 
fiiirly hooked him, like the chub, he is soon sub* 
dued. This fish is generally called a Grayling, 
until fiill grown, then it is entitled to the name of 
Umber. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 




THE 8ALMO9 OB 8ALM0N« 



The Salmcm is a fish which is seldom taken by 
the angler in South Britain, althou^ some are 
found in the river Thames, and I believe an 
justly considered to be superior to any bred in 
otHer rivers. Salmon are angled fisr at the top 
with artificial flks of a very large siase, and glaring 
colours, made of peacock'is; feathers,. &c. as big as 
a large butterfly ; they are also fished for at 
bottom, both in the Thames and Medway, with a 
strong legerJine^ and hook tied on gymp, which 
is whipped. over with silk waxed with shoemaker'9 
wax : the bait is a raw muscle, prawn, or cockle, 
taken clear from the shell. They will sometimes 
take a small fish, such as is used when trolling 
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with a live-bait for Pike, and also large well- 
scoared lob-worms, of which put two on at a 
time. Salmon leave the sea for the rivers Thames 
and Lea in August, and deposit their spawn about 
michaelmas ; in the spring they return again to 
the sea, goierally dividing the year in ficsh and 
salt water. 



I saw a Salmon caught, some years since, which 
weighed upwards of twelve pounds, in the pool at 
Bromley, by an angler, lyith a gut line and No. 9 
hook : this person was fishing with a' red worm for 
Pace, and the Salmon, took it. As soon as he 
discoirered-what he bad hooked, he threw his rod 
into the water, and.Mr.B^er, at tbe mill, lent 
him his boat, in which he fi^owed the Salmon 
round the pool, and at length succeeded in thing 
and killing him. Salknpn wiU grow to the wefght 
of fifty -pounds, and upwards. * One was caoght in 
the river lEIiames, in 'the year 1799, that weighed 
iieatly s^^^^ty pounds, and was sdd at Mxi How- 
A\\ th6 fishmonger, opposite America Square^ in 
ih^ 'Miitoi^, at one shUling per pound • 
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ftEMABKS ON SALMON. 

The Salmon is unknown in the Mediterranean 
sea, and other warm climates, but is found in all 
northern waters; it lives in fresh water as well 
as salt, going up rivers, in the autumn, hun- 
dreds of miles to deposit its spawn : intent only 
on this object, they spring up cataracts, and ov^ 
objects of great height — when they are unexpec- 
tedly obstructed in their journey, they swim back 
a few paces, then, collecting all their force, with 
an astonishing spring, over-leap every obstacle, 

Hb tail takes in hit mouthy and bending like a bow 
That^t to full Gompais drawn, aloft himself does throw. 



After they have spawned, they return to the sea 
very lean, but soon recover, and become twice 
their weight in two months* In the river Tweed, 
in July, more than a hundred are often taken at 
one haul, most of which are sent to London fresh, 
the remainder ar^ either salted, pickled, or dried, 
and sent also to London, and to difierent parts d 
the Continent. It is supposed that more than twa 
hundred thousand Salmon are caught in the river 
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Tweed annually. Salmon have teeth, both on the 
jaws and tongue, and the body is covered with 
small silveiy sqiles : they are vary nutricious food. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
PASTES. 

OIAECTIONS HOW TO MAKE EVERT KIND OF PASTE 
USEFUL IN KILLING OR TAKING FISH. 

Paste b a killing and general bait for almost 
every kind offish that breed in rivers or any fiesh 
waters, but it requires some little time and labour 
to make it, which must be done with clean hands ; 
also care and skill in using it. Many strange and 
ridiculous receipts are to be met with for making 
paste, which tend much to confound and puzzle the 
inexperienced angler ; such as part of the leg of a 
kitten, with bees-wax, suet, &c. beat up in a mor- 
tar ; or cherries and cheese, sheep's blood and saf« 
fion ; or cheese, flour, aniseseed water, and roasted 
bacon : many others, equally useless and absurd, I 
cotild mention ; but I shall better serve the novice 
in' angling by assuring him that nothing more is 
wanted in making paste to kill every kind of &h, 
which will take paste, than flour-bread, water, and 
honey, (witb a little vermilion to colour the paste. 
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«hich maj .^metimesbe useful) and teaching him 
how to make and use the same — I only desire, in le^ 
turn, that he will place confidence in, and follow my 
directions. 

SWEET PASTE FOR CARP, TENCH, CHUB, AND 

ROACH. 



Take the crumb of a penny roll, or a piece c^a 
loaf the same size, of the first day's baking, and 
dip it into honey ; then work it in your hands, 
that the honey may be well incorporated with the 
bread, and until it is of a sufficient consbtence io 
remain <m the hook : this is the most killing bait 
for Carp I ever met with, during the months of 
July and August. Tench aie also yoy fond of 
it, likewise Ghiib and Roach. I have taken many 
heavy Roach with this sweet p^te, when they re* 
fused eveiy other bait : the quantity I have named 
is enough for a day's fishing, but it is {Hropei to 
take some to throw in occasionally close to your 
float while angling. When honey is not to be had, 
dissolve a good quantity of loaf sugar in wann 
water, and dip the bread into that, which maked 
a good clean sweet paste, when well kneaded. 
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PLAIN PASTE POR BOACH, &G. 



Take a piece of the crumb of a roll or loaf, the 
day after it is baked, about the size of an apple, 
and dip it lightly in water ; immediately squeesee it 
as dry as possibly and place it in your left hand, 
aud| with your right thumb and fingers, work or 
knead it well, imtil it becomes exceedingly smooth 
and stiff: to make this paste to the consistence I have 
named, it will require to be kneaded a quarter of 
an hour at least. This paste, when well made, is the 
best bait used for Roach, as they wUl seldom refuse 
it at any time of the year. Carp, Tench, Chub, 
Dace, Bleak, Barbel, and Minnows, will also take 
it. This paste is valuable from its being easily made 
while you are at the water-side ; indeed it is most 
proper to make it there, especially if you fish at a 
distance from home, as it may chance to get some* 
what sour, by carrying it a length of time ; it is 
further valuable in striking fish ^v^hen they bite, for, 
if made properly, ii will adhere to the hook until 
you have struck, it then flies all to pieces, con- 
sequently your hook is not iiQpeded in fixing in 
the fish, which is naterial, particularly in angling 
fi>r Roach, when so small a hbbk as No. ' 13 or 13 
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is used : new-bread paste is more glatinous, and ad- 
heres too close^ which makes it unfit for a small 
hook. This new-bread paste b made by taking a 
piece of crumb of new-baked bread, and kneading 
in your hands a few minutes : those who prefer ease 
to sportji make use of the last-mentioned paste in- 
stead of that made of the second day's bread. To 
colour paste, add a little vermilion — a very small 
quantity wfll make it a pink colour, a little more 
a poppy. 

CHEESE PASTE FOB CHUB. 

This paste is made by mixing some dry Cheshiie 
cheese, (crumbled into smiiU pieces, or powdered) 
with the crumb of new bread, which must be wdl 
kneaded together, when it will become a stiff paste. 
This is used in Chub fishing, but I prefer the honey 
paste. 

OBSBBVATIOKS ON PASTE, AND THE BTAKINS^ . 

PATENT PASTE. 

In making paste, it is absolutdy necessary that 
your hands should be very clean, and likewise the 
bread and watdr, otherwise the paste will be of a 
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bad colour and taste — ^in that case, you must not 
expect success. A paste is made by mixing water 
in small quantities with flour, and several times 
squeezing it dry, forming, in the first instance, a 
piece of dough ; this dough must be worked in 
the hands through twenty or more different waters^ 
till it becomes of a consistence almost as sticky as 
birdlime t when made, carry it in a damp cloth, 
and you must invariably wet your fingers when 
baiting your hook, or else fin^rs, cloth, hook and 
all will stick together. This paste is known to 
some experienced anglers, and preferred solely for 
its remaining fast to the hook, which it will do in 
any stream, however rapid. It is distinguished 
from other pastes by the name of patent paste ; 
but my own experiaice has quite convinced me that 
the other kinds which I have described are in every 
vespect superior, and which is al^o the opinion of 
the best anglers I. am Acquainted with. By using, 
the differentsorts of paste which I have enumerated, 
and for such fish as I shall. direct in their proper 
places, the angler may be assured of success, with- 
out the aid of oils, scents, or any other quackeiy. , 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

6ENT1L8 AND WOEM«, HOW TO GET, KEEP, AND 

' USB THEM. 



Gentils or maggots may be brad from any animal 
substance, either fish, flesh, cht fowl (those from 
fish are the least worthy), by exposing it to flies to 
blow on during the spring and summer: after they 
are of a full size, put them in a vessd, with some 
house sand ; some use bran, but firom its heating 
quality, the gentils sooner tumy as aiq;lers term 
it, that is become a chiysalis, in whicii state they 
are of little or no use. In London it is not worth 
the trouble of breeding gentils, for as many as wiD 
serre a day's fishing may be purchased at any of 
the tackle-shops for a fisw pence : the least touble-^ 
some method I am acquainted with to keep gentils, 
during the winter, is to get some full-grown ones, 
as late in the season as possible, and put them with 
fi^h mould, and half-dryed cow-dung, into a 
vessel two or three feet in depth, which v^sel 
must be kept in a cool cellar or out-house, occa-^ 
sionally sprinkling a little water over them; by 
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adopting this plan I am seldom without geatils in 
February and.March^ in wliich ihonths thejr area 
valuable bait. When you us& any at this season of 
. the year, take only as many as you are likely to 
want, and keep them cool and close, or they will 
soon turn to a chrysalis if exposed to the air: 
for want of attending to this caution many loose 
their preserved stock in a few days. In the latter 
end of last October, I put about half a pint of 
gentils into a large tin watering-pot, having first 
half filled it with clay from the brick-fields (such 
as bricks are made of), then filled it up with more 
clay, and let the pot stand in a tool-house in the 
l^den during the whole winter, which was a very 
severe one, and when I examined it, in March, 
I found nearly the whole of the gentils alive.* 



*. The best way to keep gentib, in the smnmery it to put them 
into a ealmon-kit, (which may be boagbt of iSkA people who tell 
^ckled lalraon) with some honte-saDd, and iprinkle daily a handfnl 
of dampish sand over them, and they will keep- from chanfin(p to a 
ehryialis much lonj^er than if kepi in a box or bag ; for the kit 
being Very broad at the bottom, enables the geatils to move aiiout, 
and keep tl^mselves cool ; but when they are laid on each other ia 
heaps in a box or bag, they soon become heated^ and, ia oobi»- 
qaence soon change to the chrysalis state. As gentils are so rala- 
able a bait, tiie angler should not object taking a little trouble to keep 
them. I have tried many ways> and now give the res«|t of my ex- 
yerienee. 
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Persons living in London may pnx^nie gentils all 
the year round, in any quantities, at Mr. RastalTs, 
No. 8, Sleep's Alley, St. John's Street, Clerkeawdl, 
and at Mr. Turpin's, near Sadler's Wdls. 

WORMS. 

Cleanse them from filth, to |^ve a temptiBg glotsy 
Cherish tfafe sullied reptile with damp moss : 
Amid the verdant bed they twine» they toil. 
And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 

Gat. 

Worms are a very useful and general bait for fish, 
of which there are many different species. I shall 



Anglers who live in the country may» if they ehoooe) breed anf 
preserve gentils all the year in the following manner *. get the whok 
or part of a buUock^s liver in October, and let it be well blown by the 
flies J when the fly-blows are become fiiU-grown gentils, put ihntm 
and the remains of the liver into a tig^t cask or tub, having first pot 
into the tab or cask about a peck of fresh mould from tbeiieldsyto 
which add half the quantity of half-dried cow-dung, and then put 
the same quantity of mould and dung over them : keep fliem in a 
cool place, and when the mould, &c. at the top becomes dry, sprinkle 
a litfle water over it. Using a liver I think less disagreeable than 
liaving a doftd animal blown on by flies ; but those who prefer a dog, 
rabbit, hare^ or cat, have only to follow the directions given above, 
and they will have gentils at all times. The great art of preserving 
' gentils consists in keeping them damp and cool. Horse-dung is too 
hot, but cow-dung nourishes them, as will hog's-dnng aliO} b«t in 
» less degree. 
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and desc^be those "which are most fit for the angler's 
purpose, which are five; different kinds> namely: 
the lob, the marsh, the bmndling, the red, find 
blood-worms. 

I>OB*-WOR]II8. 

» 

V 

These wolms, which are the liu-gest used in 
angling, are generally fbund in gardens, and may 
be gathered in great numbers in a damp evening, 
during the spring and summer, when they come 
out of the ground, or by digging for them where 
much manure has been laid ; they may also be 
forced out of the ground by pouring a strong mix? 
tuie of salt and water on it : die lob is si good bait 
for Trout, Eels and Perch, particiilarly for night* 
lines during the early part of the summer. 

MARSH-WORMS 

Are very common, and may be found under every 
iump of cow-dung in the fields or commons, or 
dug out of gardens, fields, or dunghills; in fact, 
^^«herever you find earth, you may fincf marsh- 
-worms: in colour they are a dark brown', with a 
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bluidi gl^i^Bs^ when "well scbured — the lurget are a 
kiUng bait for Trout and Perch. 

BRANDLINGS 

Are found in great numbers in.dunghills, particu^ 
larly in those "which have lain sometime, and be- 
come very rotten i they are used for <3arp, Perch^ 
be, TTbis trorm is striped mth yellow. 

REB woAmil 

Th^ m^l^wonii is finiiid in old dungh^sy and 
they d^bfe&A^^^mmg tbe back^ used by tfttners^ 
but the inrindpal places where tiny ane fouftd, . are 
the bftfiks ^f the gfcat tomtnba se^neUrs,^ near the 
metropolis; ftbm which plaises tht tacUc^lHipi^ 
are chiefly supplied : as those banks breed l6b, 
marsh, brandling, and red^woms in immense num- 
bers, particularly that sewer which runs from 
Wbitdohapd, through Redsan'^row, Mile^^dt 
and t dose' by Slepnieyi church, and liet^tlite open 
oppositethe fienJohnsoiL'8^Head,.aiidsio continute ^ 
to BoW'^ommen ; • several poor people get partitxf 
that living by pEoouring these? woniid^ whidi .thcgr 
9dl to the London tackle-shops, by the hundred. 
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The red'^worfti, when i^rell scoured, is of afine bright 
red coloar, with a knot or belt in the middle : itis 
the best and most killing worm for Carp, Tench, . 
Barbel, Chub, Dace, Perch^ Gudgeons, Eels, 
Flounders, Bream, &c. Too much cannot be said 
in {mtise of weli-sconred red-worms : two oh a hook 
are v^y enticing to Percfh, Barbe], Carp, Chub, 
Tench, &c. 



BLOOD WORMS. 



This worm (the smallest used in angling) is found 
at the bottom of shallow ponds in cow-lairs or 
yards, and is bred from the excrements of the 
cows and other homed cattle: by gathering the 
earth, sand, and dung from these ponds, innumer- 
able blood wcmns may be found ; some are also to 
be met with at the bottoms of ditches — ^they are 
about an inch long, and not much thicker than a 
worsted needle, and of a blood-red colour, from 
which they take their name. This worm b very 
lively, and a most killing bait for many fish, parti- 
cularly Gudgeons, Carp, Roach, Dace, &c. : put 
two or three on the hook together. To k^ them 
alive, put them in some earth, mixed with a little 

m2 
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cow-dimg ; or they may be kept in the soil you 
find them in, when taken fiom the pon|ds« 

SHRIMPS. / 

lAve Shrimps are a good bait for Perch, Eeb, 
Rufi or Pope, and Flouiiders. If dead, the sheU 
or. case must be taken off before you use them. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

HOW TO CLEANSE AND KEEP WORMS. 

The best laethod of cleansing or scouring worms 
from ^their filth is by putting them' into damp 
moss : persons who live in the country hare it in 
their power to get moss with little trouble, as it 
grows in most fields, on commons, and on banks. 
About Februaiy and March it is in the best state, 
at which time I generally procure as much as will 
last me for a twelvemonth ; in London it may be 
purchased at the herb shops, in Covent-garden- 
market. Fleet-market, and I beliere in all the ve- 
getable markets. Worms should lie in moss two 
or three days before they are used, they will then 
be much brighter, larger, and more lively than 
when first taken : if you find any of them bruised, 
mutilated or sickly, throw them away, for if they 
die their bodies soon become corrupt, spoil the 
moss, and will occasion the death of the others ; 
therefore make it a rule, when you leave off angling, 
or when you have returned from it, to look ovar 
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your worms, cast away the diseased,^ and give the 
remainder some fresli damp moss. 

now TO PRESERVE A STOCK OF WORMS. 

Take about a pound of mutton-suet, chopped 
into small pieces, and put it into a sauce-pan, con« 
taining about a quart of water ; let it boil slowly, 
until the suet is dissolved, and into this liquor dip 
some pijeces of coarse hempen sacking, or cloth, 
such a^ is. caU^ wrappers at the linen dijapecs, or 
old course w^um-out tow^, though the new oioth is 
best, if before it is used it b^ weU washed to free 
it from the pil or dr^sing which may adjbere to it 
from the \qpm : when the clpths. are w^U saturated 
with the &t Uqupr lei) i^em. dry, and when cold, 
txpx some fresh mould witjk them, and put the whole 
into, a deep eaifthen yess/^ or small tub ; into this 
ppui; a good stpck of nji^arsh, or led-wonas, and oyer 
the tpp. tije a cloth to p^vent them, escaping, and 
in which tl^ere should be a few very sma}li holes to 
admit ^. If th^ vessel is placed in a copl dark 
c^ll^r the worips will feed, aja4 cleanse theo^selves, 
and ke^p lively ^i^ ijit for use, for many months. 
It is adviseable to l^eep the different spe«?ie6 o£ 
worms in separate vessels, so that the angler can at 
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any time select the sort, and quantity nec^sary, to 
be placed in moiss, pnq^iaratoiy to his using them. 

» 
The best time to collect a stock of worms is in 

March, for at that season they are very healthy, 

and may be found in great numbers. 

I would advise the angler always tots^ke afew red- 
worms with him,, when he goes to fish, even if he 
intends to try foi^ Roach or aiyy other fish, for al- 
though pivst^ is the proper bait for Roach, yet 
sometimes a Perch will make his appearance 
aituing the Qoach which he .may have collected 
near his. hoc^, and his sport will instantly cease ; 
in that case a worm is the remedy, for on applying it 
the disturber is generally soon taken : a diange of 
weather by the wind getting up, will also some- 
times put an end to Roach fishing, ani} yet the day 
be fine for roving for Perch, which, without a few 
well-scoured worms dannot be practised. 

Worm&may be purchased at most of the fishing 
tackle shops in Londoq, at firom tbiee*pence to siir 
pence per handled. 
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THE BREED 0¥ WASPff, OB^^^) CADS, CAMS, Oil 
CASE-WORMS, OR MAGGOTS. 

The young wasp or bee, when in the state of a 
maggot, b an excellent bait for Troat at bottom ; 
this maggot is much like the common gentil, but 
considembly larger : put a good bunch of them 
on the hook at a thfne< There are two other kinds 
. of maggots, which ' were much used by anglers 
formerly, but the experienced of the' present day 
very properly reject them. These maggots, or, as 
some call them, bobs, are found when -turned up by 
the plough : they are the breed .of insects called 
cockchafer^ — they afford food for rooks, who will 
closely follow the plough in search of them, and, 
during the season, grow fat upon them. . The other 
is called the cow-dung bob, or clhp-bait : they 
may be found early in the spring «ionths, under 
half-dry cow-dung, in meadows, grass dommons, 
&Q. This 'maggot is the produce of the Hue, or 
cow-beetle, whilch flies about' in the summer even- 
ings, and frequently smites the patient angler on 
the face, in his return from his favourite amuse- 
ment. There are also two or three insects known 
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by the names of cad-bait,* case-worms, rough* 
coats, &c. which were formerly used in angling* 
for Roach, Dace, and Chub ; but in respect to 
their value as bait -for fishing, compared with 
what the modem angler uses, they are not worth < 
naming or describings yet are extremely curious as 
a natural production. The cad may be found on 
the margin of small rivers, (the banks of the New 
River, and the Lea abound with them) adhering 
to the 'bank sides, or a little below the surface, and 
sometimes on the top, during the spring months. 
This insect is about three quarters of an inch long, 
enclosed in. a rough case, the size of a tobacco- 
pipe stem, and has the appearance of a small piece 
of decayed stick : as the weather becomes warm, 
they break through the case, and are a complete 

fly- 

.* Cads, cadisy or caee-ivofinBy or maggfots^ may be kept and 
scoured in a btixor bag, in dampJhoose-sand j but they are really 
not worth the trouble of getting or preserving while gentilt can be 
procured : when they are changed into a fly some use them sunk 
a foot hk the water, by putting a small shot on the line, and wil^ 
sometimes take a fish in this manner. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 



FLY-FISHING. 



1. 




1. AnI-ily.— & Oro^n-drake.— 3. Palmer. 



ARXmO^AL FLY FISHING, AN0 FLY MAKING, 

Silent along the mazy margin stray. 

And with the fnr-wroiight fly delude the prey*. 

Fishing with an artificial fly is certainly a rery 
pleasant and gentlei^anly way of angling, and ijs' 
attended with much kss labawr and trouble l&aa 
bottom fishing. The fly fisherman ha^ but little ta 
carry either in bulk or weight, nor has. he the dirty 
work of digging clay, making ground-baits, &c. ; 
he may travel for miles with a book of flies in his 
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pocket, and a light rod in his hanc^^ and ca^st in hif 
bait a^ he roves on the ba^s, of a riyer^ mthout 
soiling his finge];s, it is 1Jberefore|»i;efened by manj 
to. every other sfSff of angling ; yet fly fishing ill 
npt without its disadvantages, fpr there are n^ny 
kinds of fish that will not take a fly, wh^rea^^ aU 
the different species which the fresh waters pro* 
duce> will take a bait at bottom at some season of 
the year ; and it is alsp worthy of notipe^ that thft 
angler who fishes at bottom, has many months ajgyl 
days in the year ^hen the fish wijOt sp feed, conse^ 

i: 

quently he has frequent opportunities of enjoying 
his amusement when the fly fisherman is entirely 
deprived of the chance of sport by very cold or 
wet weather, the winter season, &c. Many good 
Ja^k and Pike are taken at Christmas, but at that 
season of the year neither Trout or Chub are likely 
to rise for a fly, however skili^lly made or thrown. 
Fly fisj^ing certainly pftrtak^ more of science than 
bottom ^shtng, and of course requires much, time» 
study, and practice, before the angler can b^ome 
any thing like an adept at making or castii^g a fly : 
indeed, artificial fly fishing is difficult to learn, and 
more difficult to describe^ The ypung angler will 
gain more information on the subject by attending 
a fly fisbenn^an a few moi^s, whilie he is lollowing 
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the amusement, than he can by perusing all the 
works ever written on the subject ; however, I will 
endeavour to direct him iii the choice of tackle, 
flies, &c. in the most plain and concise oianner 
possible ; also how to cast or throw his flies in 
search, and where he is most likely to find fish. 

I should recommend the young fly fisherman in 
the first instance to purchase his artificial flies, but 
after some little experience in the art, by all means 
to make his own ; and to enable him to do so 
properly, I shall minutely describe the method of 
making them, and the materials of which they 
should respectively be formed. I will also give 
him such directions for making the plain palmer 
or hackle, as will enable him at all times to 
supply himself, should he prefer making them to 
buying them at the tackle-shops ; I would, never- 
theless, strongly advise him to court the friend- 
ship or acquaintance of an experienced fly fisher, 
for without some practical instruction, he will 
never attain to much eminence in the science. 

HOW TO HAK.E Alf ARTIFICIAL FLY., 

Take some fine silk, of the proper colour, and 
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wax it well with bees-wax^ then hdld the bend of 
the hook between the f6re*finger and thumb of tlie 
lefthand, and with the right give the silk two or 
^thiee turns round the shank, and fasten it ; then 
take a; smaH feather, of the colour you intend the 
$y should be, strip off some of the fibres towards 
the quill, and, leave a sufficient .quantity for the 
wings, holding the point of the feather between 
your finger and thumb, turn baek.most of the. 
remaining fibres, and laylhg the point end of th^ 
feather upon the hook, give a few more laps round 
it with your, silk, and &isjbdtk ; then twirl the feather 
round the hook till all the fibres aie wrapped 
upon it; which done, fasten and cut off the two 
ends of the feather ; then, with dubbing of the 
proper colour twisted round the remaining silk, 
warp firom the wings towards the bend of the 
hook, till the, fly is the size required. . Beforei the 
young artist tries his skill at dressing or making a 
fly, (suppose a green-drake,) he should carefully 
take an atti^pial one tp pieces, and observe how it 
is formed. 



Having learnt how to apply his materials to the 
hook, the knowledge how to make the May flies 
is first requisite to be understood ; for these flies 
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are of so much value to the angler, that every one 
Who uridies to excel ki fly^hing, should learn 
how to make them as soon as jMssible. The 
maiHufiicisrb of the gTeea-diake, gmy-drabe, and 
Btbn^y ) ia p^utiodlar) should be well understood, 
as it is sometimes difficult to procure or peserve 
th^ natural iMies: and, moreover, a pvofieiaiey m 
the attbf mAMng these will enable any person to 
nkikb •a Ifly to any pattern^ an art highly necessairy, 
ick it win 'ofteiti happen that Tnmt tirill tdkse 
ef^styi tfy yott may have with ybu ; and the only 
lesbui^'thdn is^ 4o G&t dow«' and make one temA^ 
hlmg^mi much as possible, thbse whith you mfty 
find -fly ing about the spot. 



WliM ttttaX 1kih$ the laigter woidd pfepaie^ ' . 

This task of all deserves his utmost cart ^ 

Noc rene nor prose can erer teach him weU 

What masters oni^ knoW) and prattitee tdl ; 

Yet thus at laige I Tentore to sii|^porl^ 

Nature best followed best secures ^e iport : 

Of flies the kinds, their seasons, and their breed, 

Thiir shfipes, their hue, wiA nice ohservBneielieed : ' 

Which most the Trout admires, and where obtainM, 

Experience will teach, or perchance some friend. 

Thus sun^ MosBS Bbowic, an old Pisoator. 
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OREEX-DIIAKE. 

Make the body of seal's fur, or ydilow mohair y 
a. Itltlfe c^b fiix-down, or hog's wool, or light- 
brown iroid a Turkey caipet, mixed ; * warp wkh 
pale ydfot ; pale yellow, or red codk's hackloi 
under tiie vings: wings of a mallanl, 4>r wild 
drake's featibr, died yellow,^ three whisb for his 
tail froni a s$)le muff« 
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Make thelbody firbin a white oslvich'is featiier : 
the end of t]e body, towaids the tall, of pea^od&'s 
hcri ; Hniurpsig of ash-'coloor^ witii ^vfer twist, 
and Uadir iackle ; wing^ of ibl dark-^gtuy feather 
of a maUkrd. 



STONE-FLY. 



' To form the body of this fly, take bear's dun, 

* Put a handful of hone-radish leaves, into li pint of water, to 
ivliich add a piece of allum, the size of a small walnut; simmer the 
wliol^ for sefmetime, and it wiH tlien dye feathers, silk> &c. a j^to# 
of «B]r Atdfe <and fest colour. 
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and a little brown and yellow camlet well mi^ed; 
but so placed that the fly may be more yellow on 
the belly, towards the tail, underneath, than in 
any other part; place two* or three hairs of a 
black cat's beard or whiskers on the top of your 
hook, in the arming, so as to be turned lip when 
you warp on your dubbing, and to siand almost 
upright, branching one from the othar : rib with 
yellow silk, make the wings large and long, of the 
dark-gray feather of a mallard. ' . 

As the formation of these artificial May flies will 
be rendered not only easier, but moe perfect, by 
an intimate acquaintance with the mtural ones, I 
shall here give such a description of them as will 
at least lead the young angler to a arefd ohser- 
Tation of them when on his fishing excorsons. ' 

NATURAL MAY FLIES. 
GREEN-DBAKE. 

This May fly is bred from the cad-worm, and\ 
found in numbers beside most small gravelly rivera 
near the banks where bushes grow, and overhang 
the water, to which places they fly when they 
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change from their chiysaliis state. The* curious 
observer maj be gratified daily^ during fine i¥ea- 
thar in May^ by seeing this singular inseict bn^k 
through the case of dried weed or straw rushes, 
in which it has been incased while in the state 
of £^ maggot, and, by the wonderful power of the 
Creator, becomes completely transformed into a 
fly. I haye seen scoiifes on the sides of the river 
Lea, and also the New River, make their firtt 
:effortto fiy, but their wiigs: and legs seem con- 
iSned, or stifl^' so that they gieoeially flutter upcm 
the stti&ce of the water, aad most of thm become 
immediate fdod for the Trout or other fish. This 
fly scuems to me to wish, immediately it. escapes 
froib its shdU or huEdL,'to veach the bilges, but, as 
I before observed, most of them perish in their 
first effort. The body of this fly is a yellow, 

r 

ribbedacross with gieen ; the tail consists of some 
small whisks, quite dark, and turned upwards to 
liie back, like the tail of a mallard : from the green 
stripes on the body, and its tumed«'up tail, this 
. May fly lecdves the name of green«>drake. 

GRA7«DRAKB. 

The gmy-drake, in shape and size, is like the 
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gieenHlmke, but diSettni in colour^ bang a l^hter 
ydloW) and striped Willi black down its body ; 
the VfmgH are gloscgr Uack, and thin, like a cob* 
web. 

The fitonei^ily' esetifei from tlie>s htnk or case 
before his winga aie suffiiientiy gidwn so as to 
enable him to fly^ andcreeps to the crenoes of 
stopies^'iw'whidk iriacss ihey may be foimd, and 
ipom whieb circnmsisiMe the natoe is derlyed: 
thqr aie^ found in ainofet'all Tmot'sdmuns^ or 
stony riirersy and aie Jkhoim by the angkr fat 
Tnmi as- a^ kiUii^ bajt ;. theiefore' nlkuay take the 
trailbk ol j^Bfkag stdne^'^oiie on the* 'ether, so as 
t9>IeaT& a- boBow betiwee%(.thafr'>ihe Hy'^may be 
sheUeved'from the wi^d meiaik hisfwngs/^ahe' fiitt 
j^frowv*' THe> body^ of ..tfaei stdBSffly- is longi .and 
tUofcy^dfatoownt^onr, ribbed iHftyettow, and 
has ^iMhisksiit'ihsitail^ dnd two sniaU hotastmrha 
head: when fhtt>^grt)Fwn^ the wiags Aie/doiAfe, 
and of a dusky dark-brown colour. This fly has 
several legs, and .uses them imore than his wingtf, 
as you may often find them paddling on the top 
of th«' waiter^ onlyiuMnriMg tteif >lqp« . 13ic:thifc 
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flies I hate jast described, namely, th^ greens 
dral^e^ the gray^rake^ and the stone-fly, are all 
known by the name of the May fly, and celttam^ 
are the best (either natntal of artificial) that can 
be nsed^ until midsnimner* Trout sure immode«» 
mtely fond of these May flies^ and nature' hdt 
been Yer^ bountiful in prdvidin^ millions of tbein^ 
from feeilteg on irhich (he Tiont soon. mcererB his 
Btrength and beauty, and also becomes very fat. 



BIB&GTIOMA FOB MAKING A FLAJIN P AtMEB^ O A 

HACK1]^4 



: f . r 



First pvoride a short kngih.dP gut^ about flft 
teen inbhes kmg, and a hook No« 7 as 8, someLied 
silk vdl waxed wifli red wax^ a fiuQ.red hacUe^ 
and Boi&le sfmnds of oitridi feathers,: hold the 
hook ' by He heod^ betiroen die fi>re*finger and 
thmnb. of jthe left haiDd4 with the shank towards 
th(e right hattd> and with Ihe point and beatd of 
ybur hook nearly panJAel with the tops. of yout 
fingeiS) then take the length of silk- about the 
middle, and lay the one half idcmg/ the insido of 
the hook towards your left hand^ the other lo the 
rights then take that part of the silk that Uss 

n8 
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toirards your right hand, between the fine-finger 
and thumb of that hand, and holding that part 
towards your left tight along the inside of the 
hook) whip that to the rights thrte or four iknes 
round the shank of the hook, towstids the r%ht 
hand ; after which, take the gut and lay one end 
of it along the inside of the shank of the hook till 
it comes near to the bend, then hold the hook, 
silk, and gut ti^t between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left hand, and afterwards give that 
part of the silk to your right hand three or fi»ar 
whips more over the hook and gut till it comes 
nearly to the end of the shank ; make a loop and 
fiisteh it tight ; then whip it neatly again over silk, 
gut, and hodt, tiU it comes 'near the bend of it, 
after which, make another loop, and fasten it 
again ; then, if the gut teaches fiirther than the 
bend, cut it off, and your hook will be whipped 
on, and the parts of the silk will hang fiom the 
bend of it: then wax the longest ends of the silk 
again, and take three or four strands of an ostrich's 
feather, and holding them and the hook as in the 
fMt position, the feathers to the left hand, and 
the roots of them in the bend of the hookf with 
tibe silk you waxed last, whip them three or four 
times round, make a loop, and jfastenthem tight *, 
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then taming the strands to^ the rights hand, and 
twisting them and the silk together, with the fore- 
finger and thumb of the right hand wind them 
round the shank of the hook till you ccmie to the^ 
place- where you fastened, then make a loop and 
fasten them again : if the strands should not be 
long enough to wind, as far as it is necessary, 
round the shank, when the sOk gets bare, you 
must twist others on it; after Which, take a pair 
of smaII*pointed sharp scissors, and cut the pal- 
mer's body to an oval form — be careful not to 
cut away too much of the duhil>ing. Both ends of 
the silk being separated at the bend and shank eod 
of the hook, wax them both again ; then take the 
hackle, hold the small end between the f(Hre-finger 
and thumb of your left hand, and stroke the fibres 
of it with your right, contrariwise to which thej 
are formed ; keep your hcdd as in the first posi* 
tion, and place the point of the hackle in its bend 
with that side which grows nearest the cock up* 
ward, then whip it tight to the hook — in fitsten- 
ing it,, avoid. tying in the fibres as much as pos- 
sible : the hackle being fiistened, take it by the 
large end, and keeping the side nearest the cock 
to the 1^ hand, begin with your right hand to 
wind it up the jshank upon the dubbing, stopping 
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eveiy second turn, and holding what yon baye 
wound. tigbt -with your left fingeiSf ^hikt with a 
iieedle you pick what fibies may have beei3i taken 
in : proceed in tUs mann^ until yovLcovm to the 
place wheie you ftrst fastened, and where an end 
of the «ilk is ; then dip those fiixes off the hackle 
which you hold betweoi your fore-fin^ and 
thumb, close to the stem, and hold the stem close 
to the hook; afterwards take tJia silk in your 
right hand, and whip the stem quite fsist to it, 
then make a loop and fasten it tight. Take a 
shaip knife, and if that part of ihe stem next the 
diankof the hook, is as long as the part of the 
hook which is bare, pate it fine ^ wax your silk, 
and bind neatly over the bate part of the hook, 
then fasten the s&lk^ t^ht^' and ^8pread sbmeshoe* 
maker -s wax lightly joa the last 'binding; then 
clip off the end of theltemaiBri^ ^ ilk at the shank 
and bead of the hook, also any' fihws that may 
stjindamiss; i . 

milECtlOKS -FOR MAKING A GQLDBN OB.SIXrYER 

PALMERV 



The dubbing the same as the plain palmer, rib«^ 
b^ ^th gold or silver twist, witti a led hackle 
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over alL When you n^faip the end <9f the hackle 
to the bend of the hook^ you must do the same to 
the gold or silver twist, first winding dther of 
than on the dubbing, observing that they lie flat 
on it, and then fasten off: then pfoceed as before 
directed with the hackle — some wind the hackle 
on the dubbing first, and rib the body afterwards. 

Those hackles or palmers will kill Trout in 
every month during the whole year, in mornings 
and evenings that are fit for fly-fishing, and in 
every water where I have known them used. 

Those who wish to try a laiger palmer than 
what I have described, have only to increase 
the dubbing, &c. on a No.^ hook; but ^ the 

 

smaller the hook is the neater will the fly look, and 
will assuredly increase your sport* To fish fine 
and far is the ne plus uUra of fly-fishing. 



Another method of making an artificial fly is as 
follows, which Sir John Hawkins, in his ]!<fotes on 
Charles Cotton, considers superior to any other ; 
apd as many anglers continue to make their fly by 
that direction, I have been induced io insert 
it, being of opinion that it is not material bj 
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which diredion the young artist practises making 
a Qyy for when he becomes so much master of the 
art as'to make a fly, he will soon be able to judge 
of the merits of any written or verbal description 
relative, to artificial fly-making. Hold the hook 
between the fore«finger and thumb of the left bandi 
with the back of the shank upwards, and the 
point towards your . fingers' ends ; then take a 
strong small silk, of the colour of the fly you 
intend to make, wax it well with wax of the 
samc^ colour, (you should have wax of all colours 
with you) and draw it betwixt your finger and 
thumb to the head of the shank, and whip it 
twice or thrice about the bare hook, which is done 
both to prevent slipping, and also to prevent the 
shank of the hook cutting tl^e fibres of your hail 
«: gut, which sometimes it otherwise will do; 
then take your line and draw it betwixt you finger 
and thumb, holding the hopk so as only to suffer 
it to pass by until you have the knot of your hair 
or gut alra^ost to the middle of the shank of the hook 
on the ii^id^ ; then whip your silk tmc^ or thrice 
aboujt. both hook and line as hard as the strength 
of the sjOik will permit, which being done, strip 
tlje feath^s for the wings of a proportionable big- 
ne^s for the si«e of the fly, placing that §ide; 
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downwards which grew uppermost before, iipon 
the back of the hook, leaying so much only as to 
serve for the length of the wings of the point of 
the plome, lying reversed from the end of the 
BJ^nk upiyards; thaoi whip your silk twice or 
tbriee about' the root end of the feather, hook, and 
hair or gut ; which being done, clip off the root 
end of the feather, close by the arming, and then 
whip the silk firmly round the book, and hair or 
gut, until you come to the bend of the hook, but no 
further ; which being done, cut away the end of 
the hair or gut, and fasten it, and take off the dub- 
bing, which is to make the body of your fly, as 
much as you think proper, and holding it lightly 
with the hook, betwixt the finger and tJinmb of 
yOur left baud, take your silk with the right, and, 
twisting.it betwixt the finger and thumb of that 
hand, the dubbing will spin itself about the silk, 
which, when it has so done, whip it about the 
armed hook backward, until you come to the set- 
ting on the wings, and then take the feather for the 
wings^' and divide it equally in two parts, and turn 
them, back towards the beii4, the one on the one 
side and the other on the other of the shank, holding 
them fiist in that posture, betwixt the fore finger 
and thumb of your left hand ; which done, wmp 
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them down so as to rthnd sIopiDgly toiraids the 
bend of the hooky and wai^ped up to the end of the 
shanks: hold the fly fast betwixt the finger and 
ihmid[> of your left hand, and lake the silk betwixt 
the finger and thumb of your right hand, and 
where the trarping ends, pinch or nip with your 
thumb-nail against your finger, and strip away the 
mmaiader of the dubbing firom the siik, aad then 
with the bare «lk^ whip it <mce or twioe about to 
make the wings stand in due order, then fasten and 
cut it off: after which, with the point of a needle^ 
raise up the dubbing gently irom the warp, twitch 
off the superfluous hairs of your dubbing ;' leave 
the wings of an equal length, or dse your fly will 
never swim true.— 'Small ligbt-colouied flies .are 
most proper for dear, shalfew- water, during a 
bright sky, and the larger sort for dark weather, 
and thicker or deeper waters. 

' M ATEaiALS FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 



Bear's hair of gray, dun, light, and dark-bright 
brown ; also camel's hair, dark, light, and a colour 
partaking of both ; badger's hair or fiir ; spanid's 
hair from behind the ear, light and dark-brown, 
blackish, and Uack ; hog's down, which may be 
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had .about Christmas, of butchers, or persoDs who 
make brawn ; it should be pbicked from pnder the 
throat, and ether soft places, of a sandy, black, 
red^ and whitish colour ^, seal's fur^may^be had at 
theitrDiik-tmakefs. 'Get this, as well as the hl^g's 
wool, dyed of ail the ^fibent shades, fiom the 
light to the darkQdtbiM)^;^!!, you will then never 
*have need of cows' or calves' hair : get ialso mo* 
hairs, black, blue, and purple; also white and 
viol^ ; camlets, both hair and woiisted, blue, yet'- 
low, dun, light-brown, red violet, purple, black, 
horse-flesh, pink, and orange colours. 

I 

A piece of an old Turkey carpet furnishes ex- 
cellent dubbing: untwist the yam and pick out 
the wool, carefully separating the difl^rent colours. 
Get also furs of the following animals : from the tail 
of the squirrel, also thexlowny fur fromf the tail of 
the fox-cub, and that of an ash-colour, from an old 
fox's tail, and also from otter and badger's cubs, 
and from the neck of a hare, which looks like 
withered fern, and the yellow fur of the martin, 
from off the gills, or spots under the jaw: these 
furs may be generally met with at the furriers' 
shops. Hackles are the long tender Others which 
hang fr^m the head of acock down his neck ; get 
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them of the following coloars, but not too large r 
led, don, ydlowish, white, knd perfect black. 
Feathers to form the wings, &c. of iSiesaregotfifom 
the miallard and partridge, especially those red 
ones in the tail; feathers fifom a cock pheasant^s 
breast and tail, the wings of the blackbird, the 
brown hen, the starlings the jay, the land-rail, the 
thrush, the field&re, and the water-coot; the 
feathers from the crown of a pWer, green and 
copper-coloured; peacock's and black ostrich's 
herl, and feathery from the heron's neck and wings. 
In most instances, where the mallard's feather is 
directed to be used, thf^t from the starling's wing is 
generally preferred. You must also be provided 
with marking-silk, fine, strong, and of aU colours ; 
flaw-silk, gold and silver flatted wire or twist, a 
sharp knife, hooks of all sizes, hog's bristles for 
loops to your flies, shoe-maker's wax, a large 
needle to raise your dubbing when flattened, and a 
pair of sharp-pointed scissors. A little portable 
vice is necessary, to fix on the table to which you 
may occasionally fasten your hook, while dressing 



a fly. 



Remember to mix bear's-hair and hog's-wool 
with all your dubbing, which are stiff materials. 
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and not apt to imbibe the water, as most fine furs 
do : the martin's fut is the best yellow that can be 
used in making artificial dab-*flies. Be particular 
in imitating the belly of the fly, as that part is 
most in the fish's sight, and make your wings al- 
ways of an equal length to insure your fly io swim 
true : when you are trying to fit the colour of a 
fly, wet the dubbing, for when dry it is somewhat 
of a diflPerent colour ; and to know the exact colour, 
hcdd the dubbing between your eye and the sun. 

t A I ' 

I ' - , 

The articles used for niakii^ artificial flies are 
prettily described by Gay, in his Poem on Rural 
Spotty as follows ; 

To frame the little animal, provide 

All the g^y haes that wait on female pride : 

Let nature guide thee. Sometimes golden wire 

The ahimng bellies of the fly reqMire. 

The peaeock^s plumes thy tackle must not fail. 

Nor the dear purchase of the nahle^s tail 5 

Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing insect proper wings : ^ 

Silks, of all colours, must their aid impart, 

And every fur promote the fisher^s art. 

So the gay lady, with expensive care, 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air — 

Furs, pearls, and plumes the glittering thing displays, 

Dazdes our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 
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CHAR XXXIV. 

A' U8T OF PAXKEBS,* OR HACkLeS, WtTH AVU 
WtTfiOtTT WINGS^ FOR FLT*FI8HIK6 IN EVERT 
MONTH J^VRISQ THE SEASOlf, BEGINNIKG WITH 

APRIL* 

> » 

.There tUr upwards of a hundred diffiol^ni Muds 
of flies, made for fly-^fishing ; a selection of 'whick 
I shall desoibe, suitable for efeiy monfli-diirmg 
the sdascm : and which may be purchased at a small 
expense at the tackle-shops, should (he angler de« 
dine making them himself. 

Some anglers fisli with a fly in winter, but little 
sport is ever met with before ApHl^ or muth later 
than Michaelmas, unless the weather is unusually 
inild ; I shall, hbwever, in the sucoeedii]^ chapter^ 
give a list of artifidid flies for the winter months, 
with directions how to make them. 



^ The palmerJe'geDerally made without wiog^'Sy thetelbre tone; 
ftDglen ohject ta their bein^ termed a fly. 
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APRIL. 

The cow«diiDg fly may be used from tke first t>f 
tbis month, and is a killing fly to the ^d. The 
burown or dun drake is a good fly in the middle <tf 
the day 9 particularly if the weath^ proves gloomy. 
The horse-fly will also take fish durJng the whole 
of Apiil^ but best late in the evening* 

bca> x'« 



The stone-fly may be used all this month with 
much success, but more particularly in the morn- 
ings* The yellow May fly i» a kiQiag fly in the 
evenings. The blaek caterpillar fly is a good ftjr 
tUs. mo«A^ io small rivers, and Trout stieaws } it 
hiUB best' in those days' tlat succeed y^ hot 
iBonuigs. The fly catled Ae camlet, may be tiscd 
with* success all the day until the mridctte of June^ 
for siuaU fisfau 



The bean or thistle-fly is an excellent fly at the 
latter end of May and June. This fly is easily 
found and caught on the stems, &c. of beans and 
thistles in gardens and fields. They have four 
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light brownish wings. The artificial bean ot 
thistle-fly is sold at the tackle-shops. 

This fly is known only to a few experienced 
Tront anglers, who nse them with much success, 
both in dapping with the natural fly, and whip- 
ping with the artificial one. This i^y takes its 
name of the bean or thistle-fly firom its preferring 
those plants, about whidh it is always to be found. 
Such anglers as have used this fly, particularly in 
Wales, speak highly of its merits. 

JUNE. . 

The lady-fly is now a good one, particularly 
trhen the water begins to brighten after a flood* 
The Uack gnat-fly is killing in an eyening^ espe- 
cially if the weather has been warm and showery 
during the day. The blue gnat is only used when 
the watar is very fine and low. The red spinner 
will kill best when the water .is dark, and late in 
the evening. 
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JULY. 

The aniiige*fiy is an excellent bait, particularly 
if this month proves close, hot, and gloomy. The 
large red ant-fly is killing for some hours in the 
middle ot the day. The badger-fly is good in the 
early part of this month^ and in the coolest days. 

AUGUST. 

The small red and black ant-flies ale good 
kiHers for three oi four hours in the afternoon, and 
sometimes till sun-set, if it is occasionally ob- 
scured. The haaeUfly, by some called the Welch- 
man's-button, or button-fly, is valuable all this 
month. The small fly, called the light-blue fly, 
is known to most fly-fishers to be a killing bait 
from morning till afternoon, if the wetufeher is at 
all favoumble. 

SEPTBMBEB. 

r 

I 

The willoir-fly is most to be depended on this 
month, and for the remainder of the season : any 
of those noticed for July or August may also be 
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used occasionally. All the flies I have enumerated 
are for killing Trout; but you may also take 
Chub and Dace with them, and perchance a 
Salmon. For making these flies, mohair, of va- 
rious colours, is used ; also seal's wool, bear's and 
camel's hahr, sheep^s wool, badget'-sr haSr^* hog's 
d6wn, camlets of all colonrs, -titie fat '«f hares, 
squiheb, and fl^xe^, fealhervlrotiirtbe Adek of the 
game-cock, called hackles ; likewise feathers from 
the peacock, mallard," the^ domestic hen, &c. &c. 
All these materials may be purchased at the shops. 

I shall take the liberty of closing this pait of my 
subject with ThomsohVjus^'Md beauiifaide6crip«' 
Hoi! of the cunning dfaa^Ml^Thwt/ ' J' 

' • « « 5 > ' ' ts ' Jli .* • /I 
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Froqn nil da^k haunt, beneath th^ tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch' of the brooky ' 
fiilh#in» yen then tVj^yMriinm.Mt; . , 
I»ng time he, following, cautioui scans ,tbe fl jr> 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear : 
At last, while huply p>r th* idwded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the bait 
With sullen plunge : at once he darts along, 
'Deep 8triick,*#iid runs 6iit uU the IctegftcttM Kne^ 
Thett.8e^ iOic £iu:fhfefli pwet thcH fhell^rilig i^ee^ 
The carernM bank, his eldr secure abode, 
:AndWs'aU^anyioilc^'r6ttnd{i;tP^ ''^'^ 
Mignant of the guild> 
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CHAP* XXXV. 

LIST OF ARTIFICIAL FLIES, AND THfi WAY TO 
HAI^E .TUBM, TO KILL FBQM CHRISTMAS tILL 

... •, MICHAELMAS.. 

    'red FL-i-.  ^ '' 

• ' . : • . 

:^»<^i- . ».• W^M ft ^(ipafB'^.^%5t,,|j»d the 

will kill till Jane, firom. nine or ten o'clock in. the 
morning till three in the afternoon. These hapkle 
flies should be.tiied.ficst h[y the %*fl9faennan) when 
angling in waters he is unacquainted with, if with« 
ouj s^ipc^s^ .obserye »rh^t .^y,,jjs jd^ii^^Ujpoi^ the 
^u^a^^ fu^ i^^ ^n Anifiqal (^le. 

, ^9^£^ J^R^COgK^IU^CI^LE. 



. 1 



The greenish herl of a peacock ; warping, green 

o2 
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silk, and a black hackle over all : this .fly is taken 
from eij^ht till eleven, during March, as is the 

ASH-COLOURED DUN. 

Dub with the roots of a fox cub's 'tail, warp 
with pale yellow silk, wmgs of the pale part of a 
starling's fisather. This fly, which is also called the 
violet-dun, and blue-dun, is found on most rivers: 
it varies much in its colours, according to the 
season of the year ; in March and September it is 
called the violet-dun, for it has often that iiue ; in 
April it assumes a pale ash-colour; in May a 
beautiful lemon, both body and wings ; in June 
and July it is a blue-black ; from this time it gra- 
dually becomes a violet-dun by the month of Sep- 
tember. 

PEARL OR HERON-DUNI 



This fly is taken both before and after noon 
during April : dub, the ash-coloured herl of a 
heron, warp with ash-coloured silk ; wings from 
the short feather of a heron or cootV wing, of an 
ash-colour. 
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as: 



THE 8PIDER-FLT 

appears about the middle of April, if the season 
is forward, and is a good flj all the remainder of 
the month : the wings are made of woodcock's 
feathers from under the wing ; the body of lead- 
coloured silk, with a black cock's hackle wrapped 
twice or thrice round — the body is made in th* 
shape of an ant-fly. In warm,, sunny weather, 
particularly towards the end of April, this fly is 
found in clusters on l^s of gravel by the sides 
of rivers* 

THE SILVER TWIST HACKLE 

is a good bait firom about nine till eleven, in the 
' month of May, especially if the weather is show« 
ery: dub with the herl of an ostrich's feather, and 
warp with dark-green silver twist, and black cock's 
hackle over all. 

OAK, ASH, OR CANNON FLY. 

This is the fly which is so much seen during the 
months of April, May and June, on the trunks of 
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oak^ash, and willow trees, and on the thorn-buslies 
near water sides, and also about piles, rails, and 
bridges. It is found always with the head pointing 
downwards r it is a good II7, but difficult to imitate, 
from its numerous mixed colours. It seldom 
drops on the water, from which it is generally 
believed that it does not come from a cadis, lis 
wings are large, and He flat ori the b^ck, like the 
blue-bottle 'fly i the head is large, and of an ash- 
colour, th^-iippet part of the body grayish, with 
a little light-blue, green, arid bright-brown mixed p 
the tail-patt gitfenish,* with an orange mixture. A 
No. 10 hook is large enough to make this fly On': 
the mottled-brown feather of a partridge makes 
the best wings. 

HUZZARD. 

This fly is larger than the greeti-drake ; the 
body and wings are' of a fine lembh-coloar, it has 
four wings lying close to its back t few rivers 
produce those flies, but where they do^ they show 
themselves the lattci' end of April, -aVid'the Trout 
will rise for them very freely — this is supposed to 
be a true water^fly,knd bred 'ffbrii^'lat^^ 
Dub wSth lemonJicolouried mohaif; or' yellbt^ os- 
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trich's feather ; warp with yellow gold twjust, and 
yellow hackle oyer aU^^-^wings of a pale maUard's 
feather, yellow or lemon«colour : the wings must 
be large, longer than the body, and made to lie 
flat on the back. This is a killing fly on a blus- 
tering or windy day, until the May fly appears. 

« 

THE OBLE FLV 

is a good killing fly from ten or deven o'clock 
till four, in very warm weather, all June, espe- 
cially after the May fly is gone : it has four wings 
lying close to the back, which should be made of 
a dark grizzled cock's hackle ; the body of a pea« 
cock's herl, with dark-red silk. 

THE MIDDLING BROWN FLY 

is good during July and August : body of calTs 
hair twisted on pale-yellow silk — the silk to be 
visible ; wings of a mallard's feather. 

PISMIRE FLT. 



The body of a cock-pheasant's tafl, a peacock's 
herl to be twisted with it, and warp with ruddy 
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silk ; wings, the light part of a starling's feath^^ 
and to be made longer than the body. 

THE F(ETID LI6HT-B&OWK FLY 



is a good killer in the morning during September ; 
the body of seal^s fur of the natural colour ; wings 
of ruddy-brown, long and large : warp with ruddy 
silk. 



NATmUL WLYm 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

I 

• t 

HATURAL FLr-FI8iIiNG« . 

Mark well the varloug MMont of the year^ 
How the tnceeedmg inseet lace appear. 

Natural jQy-fishing is geE^erally termed dib« 
bmgf or4la|)piiig9 ajid is practised with a stout 
rpd haying a stiff top^ running tackle^ strong line^ 
and No. 7 or 8 hook, for Tirout* and Chub: in 
this mode of fishing, it is absolutely neoessarj that 
you kneel down or stand behind a tree, bush, high 
weeds, or something to hide your person, or the fish 
will not rise at your Ay or bait. When such a 
coY&c can be met with on a stream, this is a killing 
way of angling, particularly late in the evening. 
You must draw out as much line as will just reach 
the surface of the water, with the top of your rod 
a little raised, and keep the bait in motion upon the 
surface by gently raising and lowering the top part 



* Wbev 4ippfiiig with a May-iy» pnt two or three on the hook 
together^ with their heads itandiag difierpot wayt» and pan your hook 
tfbiiNifh Hbaa teder the winppi abost the viddle o£ the infoct'g hody. 
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of the rod : when a fish takes your bait, after a 
moment or two, strike smartly, and if not too large 
to endanger breaking, Kfl him out immediately, 
for by playing then^ while dapping, you are very 
likely to scaie away the others by exposing your- 
self to their sight ; but if the wind is brisk, and you 
stand sufficiently high t>n a bank or bridge, you 
may let several yards oF.line oi|t, or as fer as you 
can see to play the bait — more Trout are frequently 
killed during a modemte gale than in still weather, 
as the May-fly is more to be depended on foriffl- 
ing TVout than any other. For Chrfb, Dace and 
Bleak, the following I;>aits will be found the most 
killing. 

FOB CHUB, 

flie best bait in June, July and August, is the 
bumble-bee during the day — ^lale hi the evening, 
^ large wliite moth, bred in willow trees.* Tli^ 
win also take the cockchafer, grasshopper, Ae fly 
called fether-longlegs, and all kinds of moths, and 
small butterflies, also large blue flies, bees and 
wasps, generally preferring the largest: put two 

* Artiiciri ndOn, Ivns, VMferfHei, co<Miafef% a iu mhg f fwi, 
IK. may te puttliaaed «t fte tiidHe-ih^. 
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grassfaoppefs or fattner-lobglegs on fh^ iiodk at a 
time. Tht!^ baits ure readily {Memr^d by p^tsem 
ftAi^^g in Die coturtry, and easily kept ^Ive, iti 
"h geniHAHKS,^ with some gteen leaves. I pr^nr tiife 
Ilt«*bait^ ftfid seidoin tise atiy oth^. You tiitty 
always »pect to find Omb ^vrttdre wfffow trttfe 
grow, undeir which they lie iit the eytniOg^ Waltt- 
lag for a&y tmlucky nkdth which miay chdttce tb 
HKfMte oa the wtttef • 

k 
I 

the best bait is the comttKAi hoitse-!ly : y6u mtiy 
put twd oil a No. 10 hook. Th^se flies shoUM be 
kept in a bottle. DaCe are caught of this latgesit 
si2e by dapping, concealing yoimdf as for IVout 
and Chub. 

s 

FOB BLBAK, 



one common honse-fly on a No* IS or 13 hook. 
Dace and Bleak axe also, caught by whipping with 
an artificial fly :. sometimes your sport will be in* 
creased by puttiiig a gentil on the tip of the hook 
fx Dace^ with the artificial fly. 
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Haviiig ghren a select Ust of artificial flies, and 
also enumerated several natuml ones, accompaniecl 
with observations on their respective, qualities and 



merits, I shall finally take leave of the subject of 
flj*fishing, by recommending the young angler, 
during his noviciate, to ieel confidence in pursuing 
the rules which I have laid down for his practice, 
and in the use of the flies I have selected, and not 
to be easily put off his purpose by eveiy person 
who may say that such a fly is unfit for this or that 
water, as some people are apt to sp^ak hastily, for 
want of experience, or perhaps from local preju- 
dice ; for it will frequently happen that the fly 
which is the least praised shall be found the most 
Idlling bait : therefore learn to cast your, fly skil- 
fully, and expect sport in every stream you cast a 
bait in — aided by hope and patience, and a favour- 
able breeze, you will seldom fail taking a dish of 
fish. 
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CHAP, XXXVII. 



BOBS AK0 LtNBS. 



In lespect to jBj-rods, I believe the London' 
tackle-makers can famish as good as any thatittei^ 
made for sale, though I know some gentlemen arar 
partial to thdse manufiictarbd in the North and 
West parts of England* I hate purchased rods at^ 
Eketer, for &hing in the river Exy the l\unar, and 
other Tront streams in Devonshire, in oomplknoef 
with the request of some friends who reside in those 
parts, but I never experienced any advantage in 
using them over what I carried with me from the 
metropolis. 

JFly*rods are made of bamboo, cane, hickery, 
hazel, &c. the common hazeLrod may be used by 
the young angler during his noviciate, to practise 
throwing a fly on land, in a fields or any other con« 
venient place, which practice I should recommcaid 
before he casts his bait on the water. The length 
of a rod for fly-fishing should be from fifteen to 
eighteen feet 
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LINES 



are manufiictaied of hair, &c. twisted, mixed, and 
plaited, of various l«iigt)ia wi aiifingths purposely 
for fly-fishing, some exceedingly fine and long, 
Uiffsmg gmdm^ly to tke «iid) ««i t^ tlie length of 
iNity ]md9 1 a Ua^ should 9ot b^ 1^9» tha« thii^ 
jmdii*. A yaid or two ^F fine gut, to which the 
hooter W5 frstaied) ia 9(AM to the l^i^ and caU^ 
the hpttom* Whm fly^fiAiiig, vs^ as Ught . a 
irJAch a« yoi cw> hut alwaya pK^ tba buAUt 
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CHAP. IDEXVIIi, 

WHIPPING, CASTING OR Tl^ROWING THE UNE, 
WSdi pKbDt fttd^ mpoB tiM febiled broeb, 

In castkg ot thfowini^ tiei Hue and fljy "whfllB 
yel a aovico^ draw out the liae fivm tte wiaoh ior 
ItagthfometluBg now than tfaeiod; iMt iibsii y ouf 
catt managr k nelly yoa may ttvow^ twice tllns- 
Icngdi of line,, and deliwr yanr fty tawUhiit an- 
.inck €f AesqiDtf joudesiie: to.do (hia, nneiyottp- 
asm, and (ixnmg neady a cunda aomid yiav Ikeadf 
b^ mv^jiig the: md, cast the Ine ftom you h^lkmr 
yoa Tctam yanwainL ftooK^he Iwad, than^diMrthe 
fl|f ligbfly and geitfly tcmaida the shon^ ham i^ 
qaick aad attfiiitiTC'^eta jofiir bait, for if « fisk 
riflCs all ity.aAd yan omit that lanmrai stiikaqg^ tha 
flub is. lost, for liiMgr inmadiakLy discover tthe fifeuid 
apd i\mm tbQ btifc from. thdi mouih. iThuscoii- 
tkme to «ast io youa Ime^iaiataiclii^. and fish e9&yi 
y«id o£ mte liU^" toaffqid 901%^^ 
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pair of success ; for sometimes it sq happens, that 
afier many fruitless hours spent without a fish ever 
rising at your fly, you will fin your bag or basket 
during the last hour. 



The lighter your fly and line descends on the 
water the greater the chance of a bite, for thereon 
depends much of the advantage the experienced 
angler has over the novicey and which is only to be 
acquired by practice, and lore of the art. Never 
use tnore than one hook on your line at a time, till 
you feel fidly 'confident you can throw your line^ 
with one, to any given distance or place : when yon 
oommence fishii^ any water,, endeavour to keep 
the wind at your back, as it enables you to* stand 
fiurther out of the fish's sight, and you have the 
additional advantage c^ fishing both sides of flie 
stEeam:, if not very broad. In smaH streams, where 
ib6 middle is shallow^ yoa will always find a rip- 
iding on the surface, in the shallow part : vihea ycm 
oast in your bait always take care to^ throw it t6 ' 
the oppoiite side, and dmw it skwly t^wsirds the 
rtppHtig, letting it float down soine dktance, and 
if the fish like your fly, they witt certenily take 
it ; or if you see' a fish rite in any part <i£ the 
watfer yeii are fi^iiiiig ioy temedlifttely tbtovr yow . 
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bait just beyond it, draw the fly gently oyer the 
spot where the fish rose, and if done quickly and 
neatly, you will gena!^y s^toe the fish. ' 



I All arts and shapes the'viiy angrier tries, 
To (doak his fraudy and Unqit ikM fiany prias. 
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caiAP. XXXIX. 



I . Rod to plww and take op trimmen aod (kad-lina. 
S. Tiimiaef buUd with  lira bait. 

FIBUINO WITH TBIUHEBS, &C. FOB JACK, PIKE, 
AND EELS. 

Uhdeb the head of Trolling I Blightly noticed 
trimmers, night-lines, &c. the general use of which 
all true anglers reprobate and prohibit in the sob- 
scription waters, but in free waters aU arejish that 
come to net,- and as gentlemen niay wish occa- 
sionally to use them in their own canals, ponds, &c. 
I shall here give a clear account of the best m^od 
for laying tbexa. 
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The line ftir a triamer sli^ttld be from sixteen 
to tymiij J2i9^ lA length, of a sniftB, sivong^ 
ootdy <whi<A l» ft)U ftt ike tii^kio-sbopB,) some» 
what tkiclM thm ^h^pcofd. I generally use 
abodM twenty yat^ of tlie stotitest plaited silk 
tioUiiig^IiBe^ >rhidi angers the pfirpose best, try 
being less liable to kinkleov get rotlentlMin hempen 
CfAAx tothili liiijs is ikatdnei a doablo locrfc^ which 
must bo first tied or whipped oh to a kngth of 
sloul gymp — the &A of the gyinp^ which ii» ili»* 
totied to the line, should always be loopisd. Abovt 
two oi three inches above the gymp, place a cork 
fast vpon the line ^no cork amwevs bettei^ thani 
those used for wtne^botflefr) i aboat two feet above 
the o^k place a perforated bullet, and, to pieveirt 
it9 slippbig down to the coi%, tie a sMp^knoC, or 
put on a large shot close to it, and' your line is ' 
complete. 

Thenext tMng is tobatt the hook — ^tMs requii«8 . 
a HHle i^HI and attention : for Jaek and Pike, 
liTe Gudgeons, Dace,. Roach, Mid Bleak, aibout 
five biehes long^ afe proper baife,. but Gudgeony 
aiebes<^ Tkike your baifii^-needleattd hook il to 
the loop-end of the gymp to whii^ tke hook is 
tied, thai enter ik point oTyout needle tuito the 
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skia of the Gudgeoki^or any olher fish) near the 
back, about an inch .ftoni the head, and cany it 
qaiefuUy between the skin and fiesk to witkin an 
inch of the tail, there bring it out, and draw the 
gymp after it till the hooks come to flie jdace 
where your needle first entered, where tbgr are to* 
remain ; thai fastm the loop-end of the gymp io- 
the line, and all is complete, as represented in the 
cut at the head of this chapter. Choose a plao& 
in the water clear from weeds, ftc. and cast ioi 
}HMir trimmer in the following manner : being: 
ptovided with a stick with a forked end to it, or a. 
piece of iron made in the shape of the letter Y,. 
made to fix into a joint of your fishingnrpd, as le^ 
presented in the cut with the baited hook, &c. ; 
hold the line with your left hand, take the forked 
stick or rod in your right, and put the £}rked part 
under the line, between the bullet and cork, and 
then you may place the bait with ease where your 
judgment dkects : . the bidlrt will keep the line 
down, exceptbg the part where the cork is fastened 
to, which is intended to keep the bait from sink- 
ing, which, if put on the hook in the manner 
I have described, without much wounding, will 
swim strong for more than twenty-four hourg^ 
This way of laying a trkniner is superior to every 
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other i»actised for Jack and Pike : by using baits 
somewhat smaller, it is also equally killing for 
£ds, Perch, Chub, &c. The common method of 
using the spare part of the line when a bait is cast 
in, is to tie the end to a stick, and fix it securdy in 
4he baidc, and coil flie remainder of ii up so that it 
will readily give way when a fish strikes the bait ; 
but I prefer a bank-runner, which prevents the 
line finna the chance of beuD^- entangled in the 
weeds, or checking a fish when taking a bait to 
kis haimt to pouch.* To take your line, up, use 
the forked istick. or rod in the way described for 
deadrlines. Another way of laying a trinuner, or 
trimmer-fishing, is by winding a line on a piece 
of' round cork, <if about five inches in diameter, 
whicfh has a groove to hold the line ; bait the hook 
(which shoidd be a single one. No. 4 of 5 tied to 
gymp,) with a live fish, running it through the 
gills, or back fin: draw as much line firom the 
groove as will let the bait swim a little below mid-^ 
water. . These cork trimmers may be thrown into 
pcmds or still waters, and left to swim about, as 

* After using trimmer-lines, night-lines, &c. before they are pnt 
sway, be carefiil to dry them, or tbey will soon get rotten. I fre- 
gently rub mine well with a piece of wax eandloy wbiefa streogtheoi 
the lines, and presenret them, in some meatnre, from the effects of 
wet. 
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Okej may be leQOteied wHk Ae iisiistMKse of i 
boat, or your dn^hook : bat if ina livor^ tietw) 
or thnoe yaids of cord to tlie peg m tbe oanA^ and 
IMea it Id a stick wfik^ yon fix in tba haat 
Thoe trimmen aw called meaHrf-war trimiMiB; 
by many angliss. Tbe taddfrdiopB kaqp ibett 
ready fitted iHeOi a liae. 
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Tha Ic«(v4iae is made of phifai sOk^ wUp « 
iayoord, about imdre yards ia laoglfa, is whiok 
affile a ko6k tied to gjmp, and abaat a ftot fAoie 
fiislen a bnUet, or a pseoe of flat kad, pecfimtod) 
wbich is to keep the line from drifUng aa«y, aid 
leave the hook loose to be a Mtde agitated by die 
stKeam^andtbebait on it «o play about. lliclMtt 
far this line ^ioiiU be a Uve Gudgeon^ er ww 
other siMll fifth t if a single hook is vsed, hook Ha 
fish by the Up; ifadonbkoae^bitioducethefymp 
at the shoulders near the badi, uid bring IK oat aaar 
the tail, takiag caie not to woond the fl«di, bat oidf 
entering it under the skin, and the bait will be as 
lively as ever. — I would advias the ajQgler alwsp 
iohave a swivel fixed to the liae^ either for troUing} 
triijimeins, or leger-Iines. 
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CHAP. L. 

THE RITBR THAMES,* AND 1X8 FISHERY* 

The noble Thamegy for ihipi and fishes fiunM^ 
The queen of rivers by the poet named. 

\ This river consists principally of 4he united 
streams of the.Isis and Thame. The former rising 
on the confines ,of Gloucestershire, a little to the 
south-Wjest of Cirencester, and becomes navigable at 
Leqtidale ; near Oxford it receives the Gharwel, and 
continuing its course by Abingdon to Dprchester, 
unites with the Thame. After this junction, the 
united stream continues its course by Wallingford^ 
Reading, Marlow, Henley, Eton, Windsor, Hamp- 
ton, Richmond, Kew and Brentford, to London ; 
and below London-bridge is covered for several 
milefit.with vast numbers of ships from all nations. 

* A German poet thnt describes the banks of the Thames. 

We saw so many woods and princely bowers. 
Sweet fields, brave palaces, and stately towers 3 
' So many gardens, drest with enrions care. 
That Thames with Royal Tiber may compare. 
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Proceeding on to the sea, it passes Greenwich^ 
Woolwich, and Gravesend, below which it be-» 
comes of vast magnitude, and receives the Medwajr 
not far from its mouth* 



In describing the river Thames fisheiy, I shall 
commence at Staines, a pleasant market town about 
seventeen miles west of Ijondon ; to which place 
the jurisdiction of the lord mayor of London over 
the Thames extends, for the preservation of the 
river and fish. At this place, and all other parts 
of the Thames under the above jurisdiction, ang- 
ling is prohibited from the first of March until the 
first of June: March, April, and May are called 
fence months^ during which 'time all fresh-water 
fish cast their spawn, the Trout excepted (which 
spawns about October). These months are there- 
forci properly held sacred, that the future fish may 
not be destroyed. 

The principal house at Staines is the Bush. 
Boats may be hired here, and good sport met with 
in angling near the bridge : between Staines and 
Laleham'are some places suited to bank-fiishing. 



I 
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liALEHAM 

is a small Tillage, but extremely rural, and plea« 
santlj situated; the river is very narrow and 
shallow in this part: on these shallows many 
fish are taken by whipping, particularly a deli* 
cious fish called the Skegger, supposed to be of 
the Salmon or Trout species. You whip for 
them with a fly rod, light line, and No. 10 
hooky baited with a gentil : these fish are allowed 
to be caught during the fence months, on the prin- 
ciple that they are going to leave the river, pro- 
bably never to return, as the time of their migra- 
tion is during the fence months. In the summer. 
Chub and Dace are taken here in the same way of 
angling, substituting a fly for the gentil. Between 
Laleham and Chertsey-bridge,good Barbel, Roach, 
&c. are caught in a boat, and from the banks; 

# 

- CHERTSEY-BRIDGE 

is about twenty miles from London, some distance 
fiom the town : the house most frequented by 
anglers, is the Cricketefs, situated between the 
bridge and Chertsey, but there are sevmd other 
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houses in the neighbourhood affording good ac- 
commodation. Boats may he hired here for ang- 
ling in the deeps, (and tackle, if a visitor should 
be deficient) mth a boatman to attend ; the cus- 
tppiary pharge. on these o<^casions, for the day, is 
five shillings, and a dinner for the man. 

Chertsey deeps contain plenty of fine Barbel, 
Roach, Dace, &c. also about the bridge, and its 
wharfings, there is good angling, which may be 
practised without a boat; here, you may. take 
Perch, Hoach, Dace, Chub, Blqak, and somietjimes 
a Trout : fiom hence U> Shepperton, tbroilgh the 
meadows, you will find several capital sww3, 
Inhere 1 have had. ex^Uent sport with Chub and 
Perch, both early and. late, and have also taken 
many Roach, Dace, and Bleak in the eddies, when 
the water was a little coloured. 

SHBPPERTON 

is near nineteen miles from London, and though a 
small village, yet the angler will find every accom* 
modation and comfort he can desire : there are two 
inns in the village, the Anchor, which is anexcd- 
l^t house, and the lying's Arms^ a good one of the 
second order. 
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En passant^ I beg my best compliments to 
Mr. Cracknell^ vho has frequently increased the 
angler's pleasure by the gratuitous effusions of his 
good-natured muse, in celebrating their achieve- 
ments, particularly in the , following song on the 
female angler, who was a friend of the author's. 

THE FEMALE ANGLER. 



From town I walkM to take the air, 
Shun smoke aud noise of coaches ; 
I saw a lovely damsel fair, 
Ang^iiig^ for Dace and Roaches. 

Close by a brook, with line and hook, 
Which curiously was baited, 
Attentively the maid did look, 
While for a bite she waited. 

Struck with her charms, I nearer drew,. 
To view this lovely creature ; 
The line into the brook she threw,- 
Bui oh ! with svch |;ood qatvre. 

When me this ch'armingf girl espied, 
^e fleem*d intUniflsted '• 
Don^t be afraid, siyeet maid, I cried, ^ 
Cupid your hook has baited. 

Hy haqd and heart, sweet nymph, are thineii 
If you will but accept them ; 
And all I haye to thee resign, 
But die iC ym. 1-ejfCl them.. 
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Thity and nmcb inoTey to lier I ttid. 

She reply^dy slie mvft away ; 

Her friends would think too long* she stayed. 

Then tweetly nnilM, and bid good day. 

» • 

I loon gained her^t and friends' consent^ 

That Delia should he my bride ; 

In a few mondis to chardi we went. 

And the happy knot was ty'd. 

Now pass my days in sweet content. 
Blest widi her fond embraces \ 
And Delia owns she does not repent 
Angling for Roach and Daces. 

Sbepperton deeps aie well stored with fish ; tbe 
new deep, particularly, is a fine steady swim, fall 
of heavy Barbel, Chub, Roach and Dace : above 
this swim are Gudgeon scowers, which, with the 
d^ps, are fished in a boat. From opposite the 
deeps down to the ferry there is good bank-fishing 
for Perch, Roach, Dace and Chub : near the ferry, 
on the shallows, I have taken several Pope or Ruff, 
and some Trout. From this ferry \o Walton- 
bridge is good Perch«fishing firom the banks, and 
in the dead water close to the paling of Oatlands 
Park the angler will find Jack, Perch, and other 
fish, which have been driven firom the river in the 
time of floods ; in the spring, particularly^ many 
good Jack and Perch are taken here. 
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Oh the south side of the river is Oatlands, the 
beautiful park and seat of His Royal Highness tjhe 
Duke of York, about a mile from Shepperton : Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess sometimes takes the 
diversion of angling, and one of the boatmen, re« 
sidii^ in this village, named Dabler, receives an 
jannual sala.ry for attending Her Royal Highness 
on those occasions. The family of the P^idues^ 
(boatmen) has for many years deservedly stood 
well in the estimation of the anglers visiting 
Shepperton. 

On the north side, between Shepperton and Wal- 
ton-bridge, is Halliford, a small scattered place. 
The Ship is the house generally used by the anglers 
who fish in this neighbourhood. 



At Walton, likewise, there aie some good deeps 
and swims, and on the opposite side to Hampton, 
by Sunbury, aie many good places for angling in 
.boats, or on the side of the river, for Perch, Roach^ 
Chub, &c. particularly one deep hole and eddy^ 
near Walton-bridge, on the Sunbury side, where 
Roach are killed, both numerous and heavy. At 
Walton, the Duke's Head is the house mostly re- 
sorted to by anglers ; there are also boats and ex* 
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perienoed boatmra, always leady at Walton to at- 
tend the sportsman. 

HAMPTON 

is a mosl delightful village, pleasantly situated on a 
rise, commanding beautiful views over the Thames, 
Monlsey-hnrst, and the adjacent country ; and, 
being only fifteen miles from town, is frequently 
visited by anglers, who find every comfoM and ac- 
commodation they can wish at the Red Lion, and 
at the Bell. There is also a circulating library, 
and a fishing-tackle shop at Hampton, with several 
boats and boatmen, ever ready to attend, or let 
their boats to anglers. 

Hampton deeps are justly fiimous for a variety 
of large fish, particularly Barbd^^ Chnb, Perch, 
Rdach and Daoe : Trout are also finequently taken. 
Near to the side of the late Mr. Garrick's lawik 
and gardens, and in the meadows, at a short dis* 
tance from the west side of the town, there are 
some fine holes, swims and eddies, abounding with 
Perch, Chub, Roach, and some small Barbel, 
which can be fished very conveniently from the 
banks without the assistance of a boat j and when 
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the water is a IMe coloured^ or if it be late in the 
evening, many good fish may be taken. These 
holes may be easily found by strangers, from ob- 
serving the places iii the banks where clay has 
been dug for mixing ground-bait, and also by 
noticing where the ground is a good deal troddtn. 

HAMPTON-COUB^r. 

Two miles nearer London is Hampton-court 
and bridge; where, in a very deep water, called 
fire water-gallery, (hot far from the'ltell-knoWB 
Toy tavern) is excellent Roach, and esp^miljr 
Perch-fiBhing, either fitom the bank or a-bbat/ 

Tfi AffiES-mXTON ' 

is opposite ff ainptbn-court oh the other side of the 
river, a retf |4ieasant : ptttce, about thirteen miles 
from London, and is generally well attended by ^ 
anglers : many good fish are taken here in boat or 
punt-fii^ing, chie^y Barbel, Chub, Roach and 
Daoe* The 8wan is the house most fici^[ueiited' by 
anglers ; . and Mr. Lock has the merit of giving 
geiiBE^ jBatis&ctioii to his visitors, and the pleasure 
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of aeeiiig them finequently take away many pomidt 
ofBaibd. 

KINOSTOK AND HAMPTOM-WICK. 

Kingston is a good market town, twelve miles 
from London, parted by the Thames from Hamp- 
ton-Wick. Much good sport is met with by 
anglers who resort here for Baibel, Roach, Perch, 
Gudgeon, and Dace-fishing, particularly in the 
Gudgeon seascm ;* for which purpose seventl boats 
are kqit at both these places.t Between here and 
Twickenham is some good fishing from the banks, 
particularly in Teddington meadows, whone the 
fisherman, by noticing where his brother anglers 

have tracked the ground, will readily find several 

* 

favourite holes and swims well stored with Roach, 
Dace, Perch and Gudgeons; but during the sum- 
mer months these holes are generally choked with 
weeds. 

* At KiDgtliMi) some yean since, I frequently met a blind gnen- 
deman fisbingf in a pnnt, attended by a teirant : tbe gentleman vat 
•n expetieneed angler, and killed a fish in gwid ctyle. Hit aervant 
baited the book, and called a bite. 

t The attention of tbe boatman named Brown, at tbe Wick, ia 
ivetl known to the anyleri who fiih about KingitoB-bridse, and i^ 
▼ieinity. 
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TWICKENHAM. 

** Slow let as trace the matchless vale of Thames, 
Far winding' up to where the muses haunt 
In Twit'nam's bowers,  



to royal Hampton'^s pile. 



To Clermont's terracM height, and Ksher's groyes." 

This is a charming spot, about eleven miles from 
the metropolis, and has two good houses, where 
the angler may take up his abode, and have every 
attention paid him, namely, the Kings's I^ead, 
and the George. Angling at Twickenham is 
mostly practised in boats, which are easily pro- 
cured, with baits, lines, and other requisites, by 
ipquiring at your inn, or for Mr. Simcock : the 
lover of Roach and Dace-fishing may here find 
the best of sport — a few Barbel are occasionally 
taken, but not large. The best part of the season 
is in the autumn, when Roach and Dace retire to 
the deeps, which are extensive off Twickenham. 
The next place is 



RICHMOND, 



where Barbel, Roach, Dace, Perch and Gudgeons 
are caught from the banks, as well as in boats — 
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from hence to Isleworth, and its yicinity, is good 
Perch-fishing. Roach and Dace are also taken 
all the way from Richmond-bridge to Kew-bridge, 
by angling off the horse-path ; hot it is necessary 
that the angler should be apprized that the tide 
floni^s up as high as Teddington, and that during 
its ebb, and at high water, few fish of any kind 
are taken. The tide certainly does not afleet the 
water much except at the full and new moon, at 
which time it is high water at Rtchmond about fire 
o'clock : by noticing this, the angler from London 
may pretent being disappmnted in his expectations 
of sport, and save himsdf a profitless journey. 



The best plaoe for bank-fishing at Itickmoiid is 
between the bridge and the Pigeons puMic-house ; 
this part has lately been cleansed atid deepened : 
good sport is often md with m angling here for 
Roach, Dace, Perch, &c. Barbel tie also fie- 
quently taken. 

KEW AND PUTNEY BRIDGES. 

Under the arches of both these bridges very fine 
Roach are taken i the pipper tine to angle heie 
isnt or near low water. From time bodgeB im 
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London theve k but Hide bank-fishing, frooi the 
strength of the tide and cument. 

BATTESiEA, WESTMINSTER, AND BLACKrHIAR'S 

BRIBGES. 

Under and about the starlings of all these 
brj%e§ maqy largie Bximh m^ c?vgM, #)t or iiear 
low vajt^Tf Fishing in th^ piffc^« of /^ppiie, fiofi 
qnlyb^ apcoipplisti^ in ^ I;^, W^ifh Jo\i n^y 
hire for a shilling an hour. 

As the rivers Thames and Lea are the chief 
sources whence the London anglers derive their 
amusement, I shall state the seasons when the fish 
feed best in each river, and by attending to which 
the inexperienced angler may save many fruitless 
journies, and know best how to divide his time^ 
and enjoy his amusement in both rivers. And first 
of the Thames. 

Angling is prohibited (as before observed) in 
the Thames during the months of March, April 
and May. In June commence Gudgeon-fishing, 
and continues till the latter end of July, during 
which time innumerable fine Gudgeons are taken^ 

q2 
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fieqnently firom thirty to fifty dozen in a day's 
angling, and also. many Perch and Dace. In the 
latter end of July the Barbel begin to feed, and 
continue till October. From Michadmas till 
Christmas is the best season for catching heavy 
Roach. 

Haying thus brought the angler safely to town, 
I shall next beg his attention to a description of 
the rirer Lea, its fishery, and the places adjacent. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

THE RIVEJt LEA AND FISHEET DESCRIBED* 

The gulfy Lea its sedgy tresges rears. 

The river Lea takes its rise in Bedfordshire, and 
is navigable from the county town of Hertford to 
Blackwall and Limehouse, a distance of thirty 
miles, dividing the counties of Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex from Essex, where it empties itself into 
the Thames, near London : this river, though but 
a small stream when compared with the Thamesy 
deserves the admiration of the natural philosopher^ 
and the lover of angling, for the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, and the valuable fish it con- 
tains. The valley through which it flows, for many 
miles, is most delightfully picturesque ; the towii3> 
villages, and seats on the west, the forest scenery 
and bold hills on the east, are not surpassed by any 
I am acquainted with : the historian, and lover of 
antiquities,* also, will here find something worthy 
of investigation. In the time of the great King 
Alfred it was of considerable consequence, for w eare 
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informed, that during his reign the Danes, with a 
hostile fleet of twenty vessels, filled with troops, 
arrived, and sailed Up this rivt^r eighteen or .twenty 
miles, spreading terror and alarm around ; but these 
vessds weie enlirtfly destroyed, with most c^ their 
crews. 

« 

The fish are better protected and fed in this than 
in any other navigable river, both by nature and 
art; several miles arte preserved for the angler^s 
diversioh, and every cnre is taken to protect the 
fish from poachers i the size and fine flavour of 
the Pike, Trout, Carp, ftrch, Gels, Gud^^ns, and 
various other species, prove that nature has not 
been sparing in jproviding fot the inhabitants of 
the river Lee. 

The following- tliles fdrih thte basis on which 
these subscription Waters aTe tegblated and pro* 
tected. 



1. That the sobtcriben to this fishery do pfty siliimifly, on i^e Ivt of 
Mitfclii the tmkwi twenty syUm|[% finr letire t* Miyke in this 
water. 

% Thtt My mender iMmd^sitagr a nel, snara, ^ tr lM ia fer kt thi» 
waU;r, shaU. forfeit and pay tbe suia of on^ gnin^y Md be ex^ 
claded. , 
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3. That no member ifaall refuse to diow snetlier l^it ticket vhen 

asked, nor giye impertinent or abvtive kingaag^ under the 
penalty of two shillings and sixpence. 

4. That no member shall troU before the first Saturday in July, nor 

after the 28th of February, under the penalty of ten shillings 
and sixpence for each offence. 

5. That it shall be understood, by erery member, that the renter of 

the water has liberty to catch £el% but no other fish, except 
for baits; nor is he allowed to sell any fish (except £els) on 
any pretence, under the penalty of five pounds for every •offence. 

6. The finesy forfeitures, and penalties to go towards defrajring the 

expenses of the annual dinner of the subscribers to this fishery. 

7. Besolyed, that no member shall wrangle, or disturb the peace of 

the company, in or out of the house, under the penalty of two 
shillings and sixpence for each offence. 

N. B. Day tickets allowed at one shilling each for angUng, but day 
subscribers not to troll. 



HERTFORD 



is a borough^ and the county town of Hertford^ 
sbirey twenty^one miles from London, a place of 
great note formerly^ but now exceedingly dyll, ex- 
cept at the assize time, or when an election for a 
member of parliament takes place. The angler 
may take some good Trout^ Dace, &c^ in t 
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neighbourhood, and fish the river Lea to Ware, 
about a mile distant. 

WARE 

is a large and populous market town, on :the High 
North Road, twenty miles from London, situated 
close to the river Lea, and has many fine Trout, 
Eels, &c. in the water around it : this river is a 
free fishery from Ware to Stanstead, between which 
towns you pass near the little village of Amwell, 
celebrated in sentimental poetry by Mr. Scott, and 
where there is a curious epitaph in the church-yard, 
much read and considered — it b as follows : 



That which a beings was, what does it show ? 
That being which it was, it is not now ; 
To be what *tis, is not to be : you see 
That which now is not, shall a being be. 



king's arms. 



The next place to Stanstead is Mr. Shepherd's, the 
King's Arms, near the Rye-house.* At this place 

 The Rye-honse, (now a workhouse) is famous for being the 
place intended for the assassination of Charles the Second, on,his re- 
turn this way from Newmarket. — See Hume's History qf England. 
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I would strongly recommeiid the angler to take up 
his quarters as long as his convenience will allow 
him, for here he will meet with good sport in fish- 
ing, and the best accoaimodation at the house, 
which is a neat inn, and much frequented by th^ 
lovers of angling. In consequence of its distance 
from the metropolis (eighteen miles), the company 
which use this bouse is more select than at many 
others nearer London ; the house has a very invit- 
ing and pretty appearance as you approach it in 
passing over the New River, and the charming 
corn fields, or downs, near Hoddesdon, from which 
it is distant about a mile: this house and water 
are surrounded by numerous woodland rural walks 
and rides ; there are also some, ancient ruins in the 
neighbourhood worth the antiquarian's leseawh. 

shepherd's water. 



The whole of this water is well stored with a 
variety of fish, and the angler will meet with many 
de^p still holes, swiitis^ and eddies, where, if he 
possesses tolerable skill, he cannot fail getting some 
fine well-fed Jack, Pike, Carp, Chub, Gudgeons, 
Roach, Perch, Eels, &c. The several dates and 
drawings in the house will show what kind of fish, 
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in poiBt of sizf , the angler is likely to meet wttk it 
Hbh water. Tbe people Monging to the bouse 
generally direct the stranger to those parts of the 
river where he is likdy to have qiort, but my orwa 
choice is that part of the water from tbe Oak-tree 
Field,* where the angler will find a considerable 
length of a gentle steady swim, free from weed&, 
seldom less than ten feet deep, with a dear level 
bottom, plentifully stored with fine Chub, Roach, 
Perch, Jack, Pike, &c. and entirely remoyed from 
the barge-path. There is also good Roach-fishing 
from the bargrvpath between the four clap-styles ; 
and in the pool or tumbling-bay called Black-pool, 
by Crane's-lock, there is genemUy a good Trout 
or two, and heavy Carp and Chub. 

HODDESDON 



is a cheerful, clean, healthy town, sevente^i miles 
from London,- and most pleasantly situated, com- 
manding seveml fine views. Here is a circulating 
library, well stocked with books, stationary, &c. 

* In this water a friend of mine killed a Chub, in die monlh of 
February, y^eig^hingf four pounds and a half, with a single hair line 
and No. 12 hook, baited with one gentil| and lasded his fidi without 
ihe asngtaace of a net. 
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several good inns,* and, among others, Batty's, 
the Black Lion, is noted for home-brewed ale of a 
superior strength and flavour. Stage coaches pass 
through here almost every hour, which give to 
the ionn a bustling and lively appeamnce. Many 
anglers who visit these parts put up at lioddesdon, 
and go to Shepherd's, near the Rye-house, or other 
parts of the river Lea, fish during the day, and 
return in tlie evening to their respective inns. If 
the angler should meet with loss by breaking of 
lines, hdoks, &;c. while fishing in the waters near 
Hoddesdon, he may get assistance from an inge* 
Bious tradesman and good angler in the town, 
named Sherrall, who is ever ready to relieve a 
brother of the angle when in distress. This town 
is chiefly supplied with water from a fountain, 
-which empties itself through an urn, held under the 
arm of a female stone statue, which stands in the 
middle of the town, and is thus noticed by Prior : 

A nymph with an urn, that divides the hi^hway^ 
And into a puddle throws the ojother of tea. 



* At the George ina wi^ftNiiy coataiaing wooden tanks or wells, 
used to stop, for the last time, on their journey to London from the fen» 
in Cambridgeshire and Liacotnshire. These tanks contained Jack, 
PiiK, Carp and TeMk, fdr the Lsmdoa navkcC, vliere liic tMi were 
delivered alive ^ for which purpoae the water was changed sererai 
times during the journey, and the last time at Hoddesdon. , 
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page's water. 



This water joins Shepherd's. Page's, though a 
public house, is lonely, and not much suited for 
the lodging and accommodation of the angter, jet 
there is good fishing here at some seasons of the 
year for Pike, Chub, Roach, &c. and also in the 
stream called the Mill-river, running across the 
meads to the westward of the Lea, particularly at 
a place called Calais-point, or Breechesmaker's- 
bole. This stream supplies Hoddesdon and Brox- 
bourn-mills, and empties itself into the Lea near 
Broxboum-bridge. 

BBOXBOURir. 

The Crown, at Broxbourn-bridge, is situated 
close to the river, and presents a cheerful appear- 
ance as you approach it, from the number of 
fowls, pigeons, cows, &c. feeding around the 
house. The angler and contemplative man may 
here find a home ; every attention is paid to ren- 
der his situation comfortable by the most obliging 
behaviour, cleanliness, &c. of the proprietors, 
Mrs. Scorer and Sons, who rent the waters above 
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and below the Crown, the former meeting Page's 
water, the latter down to the King's Weir.* In 
this water are large Jack, Pike, Chub, Perch, 
Roach, Dace, Eels, &c. : this house is also fre- 
quented by the gunner, as there is a good deal of 
game around, with wild-fowl, and many spipes in 
the marshes. 

CA&THAGENA WATER. 

 

The Carthagena-water, or Tumbling-bay, con- 
tains numerous large Jack, Pike, Chub, Perch, and 
sometimes fine Trout. There is good Roach and 
Chub-fishing at the island, and by the willows, 
near the house ; also in Nazing-marsh,t and round 
Mr. WaUer's mill. 



* That part of Scorer^s water which runs through Nasing-manli 
contunft some fine deep hoies. Here the late much-retpected Mr. 
Walker took eleven Cfaiub, during a few' houni* angliug, each fish 
weighing 'from three to three pounds and a half: his haits were 
gentils, the line fine gfut, quill float, and No. 10 hook.— The laigest 
Trout taken in this water lately was kiUed by Mr. Laurie, with a 
palmer-fly: this Trout weighed five pounds and a quarter. The 
largest Chub, weighing six pounds and a quarter^ was caught by 
Mr. Carruthers^ by dappiug with a bee. 

f ».... Where black Nazing^s lonely tower overlooks 
Her verdant fieldHv (Scott, 
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WALTHAM ABBBF. 

From the King's Weir to Waltham Abbey you 
may take Jack, Chub, Bonch, &c. From^ Walt- 
ham Abbey to BleaUiall there is no particulac 
place to detain the angler, since the Swan.aod 
Pike* public-house and water hare become private 
property, the proprietor not biHag wQling to grant 
permission to the angler to try his skill. To the 
left, nepr Sewardstone-millfi, stands thedescarted on- 
lioen^ piil^&>house, the Crown, fiwmerly wifh 

* Tkc waten lately belopgiag to the Swav and Pil^e yreie well 
stored with Trout, Barbel, Pike, and other fish. About five years 
since, Mrs. John Asdey (of <lie Royal AaplHtheatre, H^esteinsfcr* 
bridge,) killed a fine Trout here, weighiag petf^F ii^n pounds: 
she took it by spinning a Minnow, and I must confess that the lady 
killed her fish in high style. Mr. Holmes (of Newington), a brother 
0f1lM«^|fe»lafrMit. 



Tic Swi«A»i Pike n««d efte» jto be Tisite^bf l^e tele w/wtby 
Mr. Kk^, wtko ivm, I brii^vie, » 4esee94aiit of due |^ip#y% as «^ 
JcBOHm to flagteis ffoni tkeir impiMremMts ¥^ Mi^g-Jh^s. It is 
Ifaonglit <tt«l Friace R«per^ nephew to CtuN^es )4>« Ficst, tawght 
Kirby iiw aiiof tcnfemig steel, «n4 1 tbiak wMh gmN^ pBohabali^i 
as ifae Prinee was a«i»n of «cieMe9 and was tivimg in ftiecicWIajite^ 
Barbican, wh^n Kirby kept a shop in G#ld6|blane A 91^ gf llkt 
garden, &c. belonging to Prince Rupert, still remains, and is now 
occupied by a carpenter of the «atoe of Braai^ fiapn wKose premises 
I hare freqwestly viewed those remains of Isrmer uplaa^aar. 
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frequented : about a milS further, near Chinkford, 
is Shury's (late Carpeater^s) sabscription- water 
and house, at a guinea per annum ; but this house 
has no accommodation or license, tbepefoie the 
angler mint bring bait for himself as ireii as for 
die fish when be visits this place. 

BLBAKHALL, OR COOK*8 FEIIRT,* 

is a house far the accomodation of anglers, and is 
situated close to the river, in a sequestered rural 
spot, near Edmonton, about eight miles from Lon« 
don, and for many years i¥ell known to, and fre- 
quented by, the lovers of angling : the waters are 
well stored with fine large Carp, Barbel, Chub, 
Jack, Pike, Rsach, Gudgeons, Perch, Eels, &e« 
wiiicb are preserved for the div^rsioii and amuse- 
ment -of angiers at the annual subscription of fif- 
teen shillings, or one shilling far a day tiefcet. 

* Befoie Hie bridge ims hwkmt diis {Jbtae, it vMa fenrj, kmHm 
formerl J by the name of Jereny's^ bnt latterly Cook'j iwff- 014 
Matthew Cook was well known to the old anglers for his rudeness 
mSA eooealncity, and fpr bis love of the feHne race; for he used to 
k«c^ maiiy «als abovt tbe hom^, «icb to tbe Texation oad iMsoare- 
■ienee of bis gueits : th« ft?eraye namber was ftartees. 
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BOWERBANIL 8 WATER. 

Adjcnning this is private property, bdonging 
to Mr. Bowerbank, abounding with fine Barbd, 
Chub, Roach, Dace, &c. who, though an admirer 
of angling, and a skilful angler, will not permit 
trolling in his water ; but cheerfully and politely 
allows angling for Carp, Barbel, Roach, Chub, &c. 
to any penon of decent address, who makes appli- 
cation for that purpose. 

bannister's water. 



Below Mr. Bowerbank's is a divisiim called 
Baanister's-water, with a public-house belonging 
to it, situated on the cross-road from Tottenham 
High Cross to Walthamstow, Woodford, and 
Epping f<Nrest. There aie many fish tak^i in the 
waters round this house during the season, which 
are much frequented, being but a short distance 
from town. From hence, to the Hprse and Groom 
at Lea-bridge, the river is entirely free for angling, 
to the ^Ktent of about two miles, passing by Mr. 
Pratt's mUl, Tottenham, the High-bridges, Lower- 
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Clapton, and High-hill ferry^ to the Jolly Angler 
public-house, near Lea-bridge. 

• . ' •' '■ 

THE HORSE AND GROOM SUBSGRIPTION-HOUSE 



^ 



IS most pleasantly situated a' short distance from 
Lea-bridge, close id the ri?er-side, command- 
ing extensive >iews over the marshes to Walt- 
hamstow, Epping fotest, Low-Layton, &c. To 
the latter place is a charming ride, in summer, 
over the marshes, particularly during hay-making, 
afier i?hich season the marshes are well stocked 
with oxen, c6wa, horses, and oitber cattle, which 
much. enliven the, sceae during/the remainder of 
jthe! summ^.; ini the winter, snipes, l^erons, and 
wild-ifbwl ate U>. be met with in these marshes. 
The HcKTse^'and Groom being so short a distance 
from the nietropolis (about three miles and a half 
only,) induces the lovers of angling and rural 
scenery of^ to vLsiit this house,' which may be 
done with little expense, either of time or money ; 
the Qapton stages coming within half a mile of 
Lea-bridge every hour in the day, from eight 
o'clock in the morning till eight at night, thereby 
enabling t^e liondon angler to enjoy his favourite 
amusement fot a few hours daily, when he would 

B 
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otherwise be deprived, £rom the distance of other 
'waters. The proprietor of the house and waters 
(Mr. Sparrey) I have always found extremely de- 
sirous of giving every assistance to promote the 
success of the angler, and very attentive to accom- 
modate them in the best possible manner his house 
will afford. The water belonging to the H<»se 
and Groom is preserved solely for the use of sub* 
scribers, at ten shillings and sixpence p» annum, 
or one shilling per day. 

The water extends about a mile, running through 
Xayton and Hackney marshes ; and, pahaps, no 
mile of water in the river Lea contains more fish, 
or a greatier variety. The following fish ate taken 
by angling in this water— ^ack, Pike, Carp, Tench, 
Perch, Barbel, Chub, Bream, Roach, Dace, Bleak, 
Gudgeons, Salmon, Trout, Eels, &c. s the Carp, in 
particular, are remarkably iSne, and but few, I 
believe, are to be met with in any other part of 
the river Lea; the Gudgeons are also linusualljr 
large in this water, and thie number caught by the 
anglers daily, is astonishing. There are numaxMil 
deep holes, swims, eddies, and scowers, in this 
water, known by the nanies of the Half-mom, 
Broad-swim, the Potatoe-hole, Clark*s-ditch^ John- 
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sonVswim, the Friends, &c. There are seyeral 
Salmon in this part of the rirer Lea, which fre* 
qtiently dmtarb the quiet angler when fishing for 
Roach* At the Horse. and Groom are fitted np 
several small closets, called lockers, to hold the 
rods and tackle of such anglers who frequent it, 
secured by locks and ^keys, which are severally 
kept by each individual, on paying a small remu- 
neration for the use thereof : it is scarcely necessary 
for me to point out the great convenience of these 
lockers to the angler who has ever been noticed 
when carrying his #od through the streets. 

WHItB-HOtrSE WATER. 

For many years this was a favourite and well- 
firequented place by the lovers of angling of tiie 
old school, but it is now much n^lected, parti- 
cularly since the dwelling-house was consumed by 
fire, which happened about two years since. Be- 
tween this water and Bromley are several streams or 
branches of the river running through the marshes 
and meadows, and alt join or fall into Bow-creek, 
at Bromley-mills. 



At Stratford, Bromley, and West-Ham, a great 
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manj good Roach, Dace, Flounders, &c. are taken 
in the mill-popls and waters around; but it is 
very unpleasant fishing, the tide leaving the banks 
extremdy dirty and slippery: the angler is also 
continually annoyed by the many passengers, as to 
«< what sport?'' ^< do the fish bite?" and othet 
rude interrogations. About a mile below Bromley, 
at Blackwall, the river Lea is lost in the maj^tic 
Thames. 

The months of March, April and May, are the 
three best in the year for angling in the river Lea, 
especially for Carp, Perch, Barbel, Chub, Roach, 
Dace, Eels and Gudgeons : during these months, 
many exceedingly fine Gudgeons are caught, and 
some few Trout, Tench, &c. During part of 
June and July, few fish are taken in the Lea. 
From August till Michaelmas is the second season 
for Barbel, Carp, Chub, Perch, &;c. From Mi- 
chaelmas till February there is very little sport in 
angling for Roach in this river, within ten miks 
of London, (except about Bromley mills and Lea^ 
bridge) but you may troll, and expect to take good 
Jack and Pike till March in every part of this river. 

\ 

The. river Lea affords, many more conveniencies 
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to angle from its banks than the Thames, and is 
therefore preferred by many anglers, Who object to 
be confined in a boat or punt, which must be sub- 
mitted to, generally speaking, in fishing in the 
Thames^ within several miles of the metropolis^ 
particularly if you angle for Barbel. 

The rivers Thames and Lea, with others of 
note, are thus comprehended in one of Mr. Dray- 
ton's sonnets : 

Oar floodsi* queen, Thames, for ships and swans, is croim^dy ~ 

And stately Severn for her shore is praised ; 

The crystal Trent for fords and fish renowned; 

And Avon^s fame to Albion^s cliffs- is raised : 

Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee,^. 

York many wonders of her Ouse can tell ; 

The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be^ 

And Kent will say her Medway does excel : 

Cotswold commends her Isis to the Tame, 

Our northern borders boast of Tweed's fair flood'^ 

Our western parts extol their Willy's fome. 

And the old Lea bragi of the Danish blood.. 
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CHAP. XLIL 

THE BIB) STOUT, NEW BIVER, MOX.E, BODING, 

AND WET. 

THE RIB RIVER, HEBT8.. 

In a part of this river, better knowi) by the local 
name of Litchford-brook, are many fine Trout, 
and mu(ih sport is experienced during the summer 
season : this water is near Puckeridge. 

THE STORT RIVER. 



The Utile river Stbrt ttitts frttm Bishop's Stort- 
ford, and is navigable to the Lea, into which it 
empties itself near Hoddesdon, 'passing by Saw- 
bridgeworth and Harlbw ; this riv^ i^ chiefly noted 
for Jack, Pike, and Perch, but contains Roach, 
Dace, Eels, &c. As I was once roving for Ferch 
on the banks of the Stort, I met a brother of the 
angle trolling on, horseback : from the singularity 
of the case, I inquired into the cause of his being on 
horseback, suspecting that he had become indolent. 
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but found it arose from weakness of a broken leg — 
by a little practice, I\e managed his tackle very weU, 
and killed many good fish without dismounting* 

THE NEW RIVER* 

has many fish in all parts of it, from Islington to 
its source, near Ware in Hertfordshire,: the fish 
are not so large as those caught in the Thames or 
Lea, but this river being perfectly free for all 
persons to angle in, (and very narrow near Lon- 
don,) it is particularly well calculated for the 
young angler to practise in : he may here take 
Chub, Roach, Dace, Perch, Gudgeons, Bleak, 
' Eels, and Minnows, within a mile of the metro* 
polls. In the preserved parts, about Southgate, 
Enfield, and Winchmore-Hill, the New River can 
boast of several good Carp, Jack, Chub, larg« 
Gudgeons, and Eels. ~ 



I  



f Thii fine artificial itream is near forty miles in lengtli, and haa 
upwards of two hundred bridg'es, and forty-three sluices : over and 
itnder it many small brooks and water-courses have their patsag* 
httween the baain at Chadwell and London. 
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THE RIVER MOLE. 

The tallen Mple, that bides his divings flood. 

This river is so called from its running under 
groand in a part of its coui'se, and is very famous 
for Ptke, Jack, Perch, Chub, Carp, Roach, Dace, 
Gudgeons^ and other fish. The Mole empties 
itself into the Thames at East-Monlsey in Surrey, 
^ere the angler will find good sport, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Esher, and on to Cobham, 
Dorking, and Reigate. In the course of this 
route there are many good deep, dark holes, full 
of fish : in short, there is no river, of its size, con- 
taining more variety, or better fish, than the Mole. 

THE RODIN6. 

Thb little river contains many deep holes, and 
fine fish, particularly about Ongar, Ai-bridge, 
liougbtpn, .Woodford-bridge, and all the way ta 
Ilford and Barking: there are some good holes at 
the back of Wanstead, near the Red-bridge. This 
river produces Jack, Pike, Perch, Carp, Tench, 
Roach, Chub, and Eels, in abundance. Close on 
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the right-hand side of Red-bridge is a famous deep 
hole, well stored with Jack, Perch, Chub, and 
Roach. Allowing for its breadth and depth of 
water, the frequency of its being robbed by poachers, 
&c. few waters are better stored, and there are 
many good fish taken out of it by angling. I have 
seldom met with larger Chub than in the Roding, 
or finer well-fed Jack and Pike : this river takes 
its rise at Cranfield, in Essex, and falls into th«, 
Thames., after passing through Barking-Creek. 

THE RIVER WEY. 



From Godalmin to Guildford, and on to Wok- 
ing, and from thence to Byfleet, there is good fish- 
ing for Jack, Pikei Bream, Tench, Chub, Perch, 
&c. and from Byfleet to the^ Thames, at Wey- 
bridge, (where this river discharges itself,) are 
plenty of fish, and frequently good Carp are taken, 
as also fine Flounders and Tench. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

HADDINGTON, CAMBEBWELL, AND CROYDON 

CANALS. 

THE PADDINGTON CANAL 

has several Roach, Chub, Perch, Gudgeons, Eels, 
and Jack ; Roach are taken of a very good size, 
particularly about the wharfi, and close to the 
first bridge from Paddington, on the west side : 
you may take fish all the way to the Mitre-tavem, 
near Wormwood-scrubs, about three miles firom 
Paddington, and from thence to the Grand Junc^ 
tion Canal, and on to Uxbridge. It is necessary 
the angler should be informed that the Roach in 
this canal will sddom take a gentil. I have never 
found gentils of so little use as in this water, 
where paste is the killing-bait for Roach, and red* 
worms for Perch, Gudgeons, &c. 

THE CAMBEBWELL CANAL 



is stored with Jackj Pike, Perch, Roach, Eels, 
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and some Carp and Tench, from Camberwell to 
Deptford ; but the angler vfiH find the best sport 
in trolling between the bridge or arch over the Kent 
Road, and that which goes over Deptford Lower 
Road, between which arches or bridges the water 
is deep and broad : from the Deptford Road to 
the Thames at Rothcrhithe, this canal will afford 
amusement to those who like angling for small Eels 
and Flounder^. 



THE CROYDON CANAL, 



which passes under the Kent Road, near New 
Cross, winding through corn-fields and woods to 
Sydenham-common, is navigable from. Deptfbrd 
(passing Sydenham) to Croydon : in this canal are 
many good fish, and much retired and pleasant 
angling : (the views and general rural scenery are 
rarely to be excelled) it contains fine Perch, Roach, 
Gudgeons, Eels, &c. and was free for any one to 
angle in, all the way to Croydon, in the year 1812, 
which was the last time I angled in it. The Cam- 
berwell and Croydon canals are both supplied with 
water from the Thames at Rotherhithe. 
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AT SYDENHAM 

are some pieces of water well-stored with fine Carp, 
which are free to the angler on his paying an 
annnal subscription: Sydenham is a very pretty 
village, in a retired situation on the south-side of 
Norwood, about eight miles from the capital. 
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CHAP. XLIV- 

WATERS AND PON0S NBAH L0NDOK. 
WELLINGTON-WAT£A 

IS a large piece of water, situated between Bethnal- 
green Road and tbe Hackney Road, and is well- 
stpcked with fish, kept. for the angler's diveision 
at one guinea per annum subscription. . 

•' • 

. CXiABHAM COMMON, &C. 

• • « • • 

. There are jsome ponds on Claphunrcommoii, 
and.at.Hampst^d-he^th, which are free for-fui]^ 
person, to angje in: here mi^y be taken Perch, 
Crtfcian Carp, and some others. Fishing in these 
pOBds will tend to the practice and improyanent 
of the young apgler, who* wishes to acquire skill in 
the pleasant and delightful art of angling. 

HORNSEY-^WOOD. 

^ In the gardens of Homsey-wood tea-house and 
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tavern, the angler may meet with tolerable sport : 
this pond is well stocked with Carp, Tench, Perch, 
Roach, Sec. Any person taking refreshment at the 
house will be allowed to angle in this water by 
asking permission at the bar. Chewed bread is 
the best ground-bait here, and in most still waters 
where you angle for Carp, Tench, and Roach. 

AT GODSTOXC, OR GODiSTONE-GREEN, 

a village in Smtey, nineteen miles from Londori, 
are some waters containing numerous large- Carp, 
in which you are suffisred to angle by paying 
thirfeen-pence per pound for what you catch and 
take away. I knew an angler from London, who 
took in one day as many Carp as came to three 
pounds twelve shillings: he was then, though 
reluctantly, obliged to desist, fearing his pune 
would barely pay his expenses to town. These 
Carp run from three to five pounds each. Tht 
White Hart is the best house of accommodation 
in Godstone. 

OAGENHAM*BRBACH. 

Near the village of Dagenham, in Essex, is a 
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fine piece of water, more than seven miles in cir* 
Gnmference, £uid in many parts of great deptb, 
called Dagenham-Breacb, made by the overflowing 
of the river Thames, from ah exceeding high tide^ 
and an easterly wind, in the year 1703, which 
broke down the banks, and laid some thousands of 
acres under water; the whole was drained off ex- 
cepting this piece of water, by a Capt. John Perry, 
in the year 1714, after two years' labour, for the 
sum of twenty-five thousand pounds, which was 
voted by parliament for that purpose. This water 
is well stored with Jack, very large Pike, Eels^ 
Perch, Roach, &c. and likewise with Bream, which 
are more numerous here than in any piece of water 
I am acquainted with. No still -^atet can compare 
with Dagenham«-Breach, (at least near London) for 
variety and numbers of fine fish^ This water is 
preserved for the amusement of angling, at two 
guineas per annum subscription. 

CHXSBI.HURST. 

On Chisdhurst-common in Kent, between eleven 
and twdve mUes from London, are several ponds 
stored with Carp, Peinch, &c. particulariy the pond 
adjoining to the Queen's Head inn gardens, which 
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ifl, or was, but a few years since, full of Carp and 
Ferch : in this pond I have oftend^ught with a red 
worm, ground-baiting with chewed bread, four or 
five dozen of Carp and Perck during an afternoon's 
angling, weighing from a quarter of a pound to a 
pound and a half each. 



AT 8TANMORE, IN MIDDLESEX, 



tea miles from London, at the upper end of 
the village on the common, near the Vine pub- 
lic house,, are two or three ponds ^stoied with 
Ferch, Tench, &c. particularly .the one known by 
the name of the Spring Pond, so called from being 
chiefly supplied by a neighbouring sjriring of ex- 
ceeding fin^ water : this pond is of a considerabk 
«ize,'free> from .Weeds, and g^ieraUy of a. clear 
gravelly bottom, famous for bleeding Perch, which 
are very numerous, and thrive amazingly fast; 
there are also some fine Carp, Eels, &c. The north 
side is the most shallow, and among the grass and 
weeds which grow in the early part of the summer, 
the Carp are frequently found : from the opposite 
banks over the rushes, and about the flood-gate, 
you will have the best sport in angling. for Perch. 
Between thb pond and th^ Marquis of Abeccom's 
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fOBity' the Priofj) (about . a mile .distant) is a, large 
' (Mece of tmieir called the Long Pond, ^hich belongs 
to Mr. Clutterbiicky* this .brewer : ifi, this. pond or 
caBal are eaught 8Qnie.fiiie Jack.iMAdPil^. 

On Aldenham Common, about a mile north of 
Stanmore, and near the little village of Elstree, the 
atigler will find a large deep piece of wat^r, into 
which AJdenham-brook empties itself, and which 
extends across the common a considerable^disiance. 
It was intended to supply some streams or canals 
in the neighbourhood, and from its depth the fish 
are in a great measure preserved from poachers : it 
is very well stocked with Perch, Carp, Dace, 
Gudgeons and Eels. This brook abounds with 
that little singular fish called the Loach or Stone 
Loach. 

EFFING FOREST. 

Just on the entrance of Epping forest, by the 
Green Man, the angler will 6nd a pond abounding 
with large Carp and Eels. Near this spot there 
are several other ponds in which are Carp, Tench, 

s 
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iMmd cbsfe to AelSeMge, tA WiaMead) Md te a 
Bulge ]^ece dP wi^er Miur the (3Mm ^St^^ nt 
SnaieBNwk: Ob k m ftAstiipiUikf-WtSM^ sMlMd 
with Jack, Pike, Carp, Eds, &;c. These waters 
aie all within a mile of eaA Mher. 



Tlie'Vqgli^pri Pcrel^ nitk fios pf Tyritn dye; ' 
Tlie riWer ^1» in sliipiDf mliinet rollM ; 
'ne ydkm Cm^ hi MalM Mid^M with foM; 

Aadf ikctiilie Ijriiiti of lli« watery pbiiit. 

PoPB*f tTttdflor t'oTCst. 
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* . . • , » . '  

Deiitiro Ihe wiDter quinter thd atif ler mast ftM 
€3cpMI inMy dnjrS) or 61SM hoMi) Mifbm lit diti ifr- 
didge in his fiiToiurtte amusement; fiirifad {liMhili^ 
frost which bti^d3 up eyery water in icy chains, is 
scarcely less fevoiumbb than the boistottiis winds 
and heavy ttAm^ wfaieh eau^ this tfy^ to over- 
flow and immdate the low laods i^oiIimI t^m, and 
not only disUiiii snd disdolonr th« waters, but 
even tmitt theoK, in rpHfif Gkse&y ifiaiccessible. 
This, therefoii^y k Hm poofw tm9 Soft fliff angler to 
examine his taeldey ud t^peAt whAtevi^ te amisa; 
to see whether Us i^tock q/ (he varioujs articles ie» 
quisite is comjdete, and if not, to add to it whatever 
h waiitbig. Tfae rods shonld be noit examltted, 
and repaired if any repairs are wanting, dnd above 
all, new vmniahjjug sfannld te drae at this season ; 
and, by the way, let me advise niy angliqg friends 
to be particular in scraping off the old varnish be- 
fore they pM 6il fttw, 4ir if tlM^^^i^tt Mid Aeir rods 
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Att tlM ftsb inimn^nDed w llArdk, ^di the id- 
dMp* 0I Trout, ^Hi feed «hik iftoiHh, and a^gw 
tkMto TMob (to nv0i«Xttia»ilurM) Bieak, Fiona* 
den and EdB^-4Miits m MbR. Angfe lA siMdfow% 
sharps, &c. as in March. 

MAY. 

BMilirlhisiiMibih fidstinlUiw ao^ 
ntgibtiuMhlty, afeidall tkedifleMil^paekftorffeslH 
irftter fi aft noiv^ IM and lake bahs at tifi asdi t)al*. 

sfpMt. S«illpirMi^«^$teiAAeihid]bwif5slUur]t0^ 

^ueainS' wmp ^0BNncs% 

JUNE. 

This month tlie angler wHl find but indi£ferent 
»g&t^y mdst fil^ht^yir^ m^dtty- sfiaiMtodi. siMKire 
<ik m>mmk^ cdiocf^ fiotfi, Sitijrii iirp i»to 
hMAy^ Idid littcNig^ Aii)^ iis ilii» ^tKalny eddifan 
did 'idblpients. 
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J0W. 



JUllnsdMriitar fisb wm w^^ 
myrbii^ und tveoingi apA irfll lake i^ wn9()p oi 
hub; biitfi^9mtlMi4iniuttttyofjNd^^ 

iog they will not take a bait freely s tftijll ciygtijuwi 
to angle in the streams and scowers. 

AUGUST. 

All kinds ofish iwSiake abait «l««fi»d]r<lMi> 
last month, but best veiy eaily, and late' in the 
eraiing : prefer the staram diffing this month ifor 
angling. 

SBPTBMBBft. 

TUt pnoiiAh ii a gdod^ seison fi» moat kiiida elf 
angling, fipm eaily in the mcfmisg^fll late al nigkl» 
Barbel, Chub, Roach and Dace aie now 
the weeds, and get into deep water. 
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ooroBBR. 

This month k good for f rolling and^botlom fish- 
kijE^fbr Roach and Chub, but not for fly-&hui^, 
or angling in ponds or sitill waters. The weeds are 
now sour and rotten, and* the fish 'air« all in hdles 
and deep water. 

NOVEMBER. 

1 

Chub, Roach, Jack and Pike will still feed, and 
sometimes freely in ihe middle of the daj. 

. -  • . . . ' • . '■'  

I 

DECBMBBR. 

I 

Chub, Roach, Jack and Pike continue to afford 

the angler amusement -and profit, if a favourable 

opportunity offers to exercise his skill, which' sel- 

;Hom occurs th is ' month , as the, waters aiegeoerall^ 

ti)o 4hitiE^ <Nr frozen up.: 



1 1 . 
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CHAP, XLVI. 

.-•••■ ." •' i- ■•*> ' . . . • *• • •• 

' Good nature seU •ur, hearts at ea^fl 
•— — — and softens pain and sorrow. 

: ..BUZiES .^NI> OBSJ&R.TATIOKS BEIiATIVE ^O . .- ' i 

' . , ANSIiING. 

•: . i .•■.;■: 

To prevent dispates, it is generally imderstood 

and agreed to among anglers, th^t a distance the 

lengtb of rod and line^ or thirty feet, shall l)e I^ept 

between each |>erflont nrhile angling. . 

When you have made Qhaioeof a^plape to fish, 
firatploiBbiUie depth truly, and /with as liUle dks^ 
turbanoe to the water as mdy be ; letyouir line yaUk 
the plummet to it remfw 1m ^^ wattsr while you 
make and cast in the ground bait, by which time 
the linpi wiU be so^^ODied and stretched, coQseqit^tly 
les$ likelyito break. If the wi^t^ is. still, throw in 
si9alji pi^es of gfoupd b^it, and/k^pas far from 
the water as. you can. 

,   i/ ••" . '. 

Afi^ a day's fishing, make it a rule to examines 
your taiDkJe, piirtieola^y^tt^rlioeirjaid hooks,' as 
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some part of the line may probably be chafed and 
weakened, by rubbing i^piinst strong weeds, the 
shelves under the bvotus o/ .ottwsr causes : take out 
any defective part and replace it by a new length; 
also see that the hobks yon have used arestill sharp, 
and tight oiough tied to use agab ; if not, re-tie 
them, aad'^ocoaiiMally rab yavr liMir witii alitde 
sweet oil, mutlon-suetor WfiMandle, to keep them 
from suddenly snapping, which they are apt to do 
whefttsKifAry, 

Accttstom y6und§t» use fine itocdde^ i^ihich witf 
the sooner make you a skttfol Mgler by gteata^ 
care being requisite in using it : if you perchaaoe 
bMiJk yonr tudde, 4^ not Umet ystorimnqpet, but 
sit d»mtj and dHigimtly mfair (itt ^Amamg^ d<MNsy 
and begin- again, nscdlediflg ^Ouift ^ U0f» aai 
Plillefloe mpponi Hk^ fidierman;'^ 



a in&ty in mildttg Of lepasMa^ti 
line, always sMk liie gut ^r-hair Jnimttti 'vmier ; H 
that <;a(ifnol hi^ebtititied, hold U^hA ycMr ittdMfh nntit 
soft, othenvise in tying the gut or iM&t wbtte dty^ 
it will surely break. 
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ffia^my and dose^ mosl kMs ef ^fisL wiU. feed, 

a strong wind blowing, Hm fMigler flftuMi ii0t.«x|ioct 
much sport : neither will the fish take a bait late 
kk Ibe day in wfat^ ; tbeiefeta ^y aii§^ a few 
iKinis at mtd^^bgr?. aadexltotljjr resi^sne the rule ia 
9iimtDie^. 



4r48lt'4^ «• WMI VrilMl Miftiwi^faf feat r' 



i 



J' 



?' 



it fjfxiltmii^ liappoifi in the m^^ <tf inly and 
AugMMr that tfce water in iiims^ ^c, is iiery: teiWy 
Aiii hiaArd iMitb ob Idhe suifim wd tnttam mth 
sliia J/ iiW9cda> ilii ionafMtuMce af wWA the ivalary 
«leitiea!t.lMt(»M9^ioihfl(4tlio^ ; 4he ^wglev. au|si not 
esptct thD< fish, til bite fied^r Until a atpsn las 
btajty iluBb agiisi«^.aadb i^ify Mie/^ imnie^ 

diately after which, there will be good sport in 

fahiOg for iBarbd^ SLomk^t CMb^t^nd^sposi kinds 



»  



The angler should not be discouraged, or lose 
ius taste for fishing because he does not always 
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D/heef with success ; fer if he could take many fish 
every time he used his angle, he would find the 
pleasure of angling considerably diminished. A 
good day's sport, occasionally, keeps desire alive — 
too much ceases to excite. 

For your heaUh's sake, never drink water out of 
rivers and ponds while in a perspirati<m : also be 
careful to keep your feet dry, by wearing strong 
boots or shoes, which should be fiequeotly well 
saturated with the following mixture : take half a 
pound o( chopped mutton suet, and six ounces of 
bees-wax cut into pieces, to which add about an 
ounce of powdeitBd- rosin ; cAinmer tiie whole in a 
pipkin till it is wdl mixed : when you wiA to 
use it, render it liquid by melting, and rub it' wdl 
into the leader with a brudi. This mixture will 
mak^'leatli^ wi^r-proof, eaui answers better than 
oily mixtures ; the bees-wax, Sic, soon sets and 
hardens, theieby filling up the pores of the leather. 



When you use the landing-net, avokl touching 
the line with it, or yoa hazard breaking it and 
losing your fish. 



whene'er deUr brot|ier%jau sI)bU, go to. fiahy . [ 

I wish you luck to take a handsome disH 

• Of CJarp, Tench, ?ike, Perch; Barbel', Dac^ o^ fiotehi ' 
;- By4qiglk9 faiiw-I pray jovL'mrtr poa^h ) • ,-f\ . 

. , But firs^ good 8k9» a useful lesson take, 
F'rom an old brother Bob, an angling rake : - 
Before you quit your bodies, loofc-round, •tfiiS thilA ' * :.^' 
l(9U y^ur imps are xighf , with eaf b for m<a| !aiid ^riis^|^ 
Wonns, geutils, paste and gr^tves you musi provide, 
Gk>od lines, floats, plummets, and spare books beside, '• 
And when your sport is done, bear this in mind-— ' ' i '' 
Look well about, that naught is left behind. 

' • . • * . . 

From. June tilL]HQYpmhi^C'.fish feed cp: bite beit 
ia the^morpings and, ^yei|y^^;. jfrom Noyappib^. to 
Mfiy Has middle ^ tl^ day is: hest^ U»lp53^. the 
weather ifi reiiipyr]!^a]>ly,,Kaiiia i9r mtiggy, in tkut 
case you mil. m^et iWth.^pgiA from flAylight.till 
dark : and again, during the summer, if the wea^ 
therlis^dark and plou^, or wanu/driazling.nun 
fidls, yoi^ Boayespject, sport. 4n;t;he mMl<UA of the 
day, imd till i^ is.quite d^i^., . .. 

r 

When you see Trout, Chub, or Salmon leap 
oat of the water at flkfi, mpths,;^- ,s^ Jack, 
Pike,, and Per^b sboc^i^er the($m^U;fish, st^ily 
pursue your ap^useoHiiit of ai^ling,^ fox the fish 
are then on the feed. 



I 
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In fly-fishing y<m wiH ami w&tfi the best sport 
afler » »hpwec of vaia t)ifit does net thie)Eeii the 
nvater, but it Ins liUfo efbot in boltim«flshtiig, 
unless eooogh fefls fo colour the ymtetz the fish 
then cone oQur th9 sidles or b«nks» e^^pecting food 
to be WBobei ttom the laad) centeqaeMtly you 
may reasooabty ejtpect sport, fish being then m. 
thefised. 

When fishing fine for Carp, Roach^ &c. it is 
MoeflMty <hat yoti diol yotif JSmt with sniidl Aot^ 
Aay Mng le«s Mkd^ Ic^ ahuM the Mi by ^b^ 
bidk, and ak» laake lets teristaiiee to tte naksr 
^hImii y ott atrfhe^ flutt Aot itf ft tege Ak^ cmms 
iiiieflfly yott ate nam Mkeiy to bit a fldi< 



liVlieii 4he imfer h my loir and bright in ffi^ers, 
«agle hat out, and jn tfw stueam; bat when the 
rivors aie fuU and tbfek, fish ii» the eddies aad 
near the bank. 

Wbte ceM winds blow, idways fli^e la the 
daepbolesthallietuidertbewiBd, or yon wffl niMt 
irMh filtie «pat<, lioir fish «» very susceptlMe eff 
cold. When you fish in shsttow wafer, and tiie 
sun is shining, endeavour to place youiself so that 
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your shadow does not lie upon the water, or you 
will not meet with success. 



When angling for Caip, Chub, Roach, or 
Perch, and after having, hooked a fish, he breaks 
away, little sport is to be expected in the place 
where you lost him, ^especially if a, large one, and 
you have played bfan some time,) for when free 
from the hook, with fright and pain they rush 
yiolently away, which Ahnas ike others : in such 
case, immediately cast in a good store of ground- 
bait, or move to another place. 

When angliag in m wv^er that you have no 
local knowledge of^ fish in the eddies, or at the 
meeting of two streami, around piles about bridges, 
locks, mill-tails, pools, wiers, deep dark holes, 
and flood-gates. 

When angtn^ tea ritw, or any other water, 
for Barbel, Chub, Roacli, 0ace, Gudgeons, or 
Perch, prefer that part iKhioh has a clean, gia* 
vdly or sandy bottom; for those fish, unlike. 
Carp, Tench and Eels, are seldom found wheie 
the bottom is foul or muddy. 



\ 
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THE ANGLER'S RETUWI. 

BT LOBD THDKLOW. 
1. 

When the sun is shining low, 
Fmn Vmit eaiy sport we go, 
• Porkcttkfiaiofith-, 
And baling sfMntthe golden day, 
Through the meads vte take our way. 
In Ittste to dfMi A dnh. 

2. 

Whether it Barhel W, or Pike, 
Or Tnmt, or silver Eel, belike. 

Or Perch, or Grayling free ; 
Or Bream, or Tench, or Carp, or Bleaki^ 
Or Gudgeons, that in fords we' seek. 

Or Roaoh or IHce it be. 

3. , 

Before the fire we sit and sing. 
Content and happy as a king. 

When winds in aatmnn blow, 
Employed upon our gentle themes. 
Till spring unbinds the gentle streams, 

And then to fish we go. 



ADDENDA, 



Hflont^iiriife pmmenon9 ros baiting iiooK»-<:i[Aiiv $t9v mawtr 

LINES FOV SJIL8 PESCRUISP, WITH COMPOSITION FOR PBESSBVINQ 
THB SAME, TROLLING*UNES, &C.-*— METHOD OP PLUMBING THB 
DEPTH, ANiD PARTICULARS RESPECTING ORNAMENTAL FISH-PONDS. 



blRliGtlONS HOW TO BAIt HOOKS WITH WORKS. 

To bait a ^ook -wHk a worm, use Hke Mlowiiig 
method : enter the point of the hook into tbeworni 
a little below the head, and carry it down within a 
quarter of an inch of its tail, which part, by moyV 
ing about, intices the fish : keep the shank of the 
book as much ooiwRsd with the body of tiae wona 
as possBde. If you baaC with two worms on a 
hookj dmw thm-first up above the shank whil^ you 
pot thefleoond on (in the same maaner as diitotod 
with one woran), (then dmw the fiiil one dowp on 
Iheneeopd, the shank, hook andaU wiU btthen 
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.-. '  . _    ' 

well covered, and the whole will be a very enticing 
bait for Perch, Carp, Barbel, and all large fish. 

WITH GENTILS. 

To bait a hook with a gentil, use this method : 
enter the point of the hook into .the gentil near 
either end, and bring it out at the other end ; then 
draw the point back again just within the gentil, 
enough to hide it ; ' this is the best waj to bait 
with a gentil whose skin is something tough (espe-* 
cially in cold weather) by piercing the sldn in the 
first instance, with striking fine (when a bite) your 
book will enter sufficienfly into the fish and secure 
it, and you do not risk breaking your line, or the 
top of the rod, whidi frequently happens by strik- 
ing too hard* 

WITH GRAVES. 

To bait a hook with graves k-as follows : first, 
select the whitest pieces from what you have soaked, 
and put four Or five pisoesioil youijhoDk, or as 
much as will cover it from, the bond to and over 
the point : these pieces shoufal' b& about half ths 
\size)ofa sixpence, and put on the hook 9epa,rately 
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or oife afier the other, not a large piece doubled^ aii 
some indolent i^nglers do, for then the hook ist pre-* 
vented entering firnily the fish you strike ; whereas^ 
Jiy putting the pieces on separately, when yotf 
strike they either break off, or are pushed up the 
shank, and the whole bend of the hook enters the 
fish, and yon have firm hold. These minutiae of 
baiting, &:c. are of singular advantage, which ther 
observing angler will not fail to attend to, and ap* 
preciate, being worthy his notice. 



CHAIN AND NIGHT-LINES FOR EELS. 



Large Eels veiy seldom feed but in the night, 
tx>nsequently the angler is necessitated to lay night- 
lines, or forego the pleasure and advantage of sup- 
plying his table with fine Eels, (except he takes 
one occasionally by sniggling.) The method of 
taking Eek by night-lij»es is as follows : take ten 
yards or more of strong whip or lay-cord, tie one 
end of it to a stick or peg, which you fix in the 
ground, and fasten your hook to the other, which 
should be whipped or tied' on to about ten inches 
of strong plaited silk, gymp, or twine double waxjp4 

t2 
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with VAX candk : some use twisted Wire, wkidi is 
improper, for an Eel will generallj, by twisting, 
break away from wire ; the pitted silk is auperior 
to any thing. 

Hooks prc^r for this method of taking Eds ane 
BAade <m purpose, both double and single, aad aie 
called £el«hooks ; in cfaoosiag whic^, pass those 
that are very broad in the bend, and the points 
stand too much outward, or, as ai^len teim M, 
rank. 

If you use worms for a liait, they should be 
well scoured lob-worins, using the single hook : to 
bait which, take a minnow baiting-needle, and 
fiisten it to the silk or gymp to which the hook 
ia tied ; enter the poiat of the needle vam the tsfl 
of the worm, and bmg it out at ite head^ drawing 
the worm over the shank of tfie hoefc, taidiy cate 
also to cover flie barb and point of thehocri^. Somt 
bait their books, by entering the point of the needle 
at the head of the u^orm, and canying it 4ew» (o 
wifthia a quarter of ba inch of the teil^ whidi hai^ 
fiee, and the body of the worm ie drawtn otiec the 
shank and whipping of the heek, but this «i^ 
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mfounds tlie 'worm siore tlum ihe metkod first' 
deicrifoed. 



When a double hook is uaed^ a smdl Gudgeoo^ 
about five inches liHig, Roach, Daoe, ffleak, MiUer's 
Thumb,. Stone Loach, or about two inches of a 
Lamprey, are all jpioper baits ; bat Gudf^ns are 
to be preferred. The Lampiej cut in pieces, not 
more than two inches of whiich shoidd be put on the 
hook, is known by many experienced anglers as a 
killing bait for Eels; but it will not answer in 
every river, or parts of the same riTcr, nor it^ 
ponds or still waters : it does very' well in the river 
Lea, within ten miles of Londcm. When you miake 
use of this bait, let the hooks lie close to the bait 
at one end, in the same manner as described for 
baiting with the gorge-hook, the silk or whatever 
else the hook is tied to, coming out at the other 
end of the bait. It should be observed, that that 
part of the Lamprey which cootains the lx>e is the 
most enticing. 

When you bait with a Gudgeon, or other small 
fish, list the books lie close in the bait's mouth ; aad 
that which they are tied to coming ou^atthe tail, 
exactly the same as described to bait a gorge-hook 
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for troUinp, ^'hich se^. These lines should be laid 
in those parte of rivers or waters where they are not 
likely to be much entangled with heavy or strong 
weeds, and if they were all fastened to bank- 
funners, the ahgl^ lirould find fess los» of Ikies or 
kooks thas when tied to a stick, as they never get 
twisted^ or check the Eels, but give way, and yield 
to every motion ; wheneas, by laying the lines in 
coils on the bank, or in the water, they frequently 
get twisted, and check a bite. 

The.chaini4ine is so akm^ frooi having a number 
of hooks baited, and tied to it, in the following 
manner : first, take a stout thick line, (some use a 
clothes line) and fasten one ^d of it to a brick, or 
any heavy substance ; to this line fasten as many 
baited hocriks as you think proper^ about two feet 
apart, the hooks being tied to smaller Hnd», about 
one yard long ; then throw ther brick^ or what the 
fope is tied to, into the watbr, and fest^n the other 
end to another brick j or to a staff or tree, and the 
baited hooks will then all hang free, and be separ- 
ated from each othef. Experielice, however, has 
taught me to prefer laying single lines, and I will 
vimture to. assert, that those who lay sii single linefr 
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shall kill more Eels or other fish than with a chain* 
line that shall have twentj baited hooks^ on it'. 



To take up these lines, it is proper the angler 
sbonld have a drag with him 9 fitsiened to plenty 
of strong eord, which drag teing thrown over the^ 
lines in the water, easily brings them to hand. 
These lines should always be dried gtaduaUy and! 
^refully after they have been used, before they 
are put away, or they' will soon become rotten : it 
is a gokxl plan to mb them well with a piece o^ 
wax-candle occasionally. Half-grown live frog& 
are good bait for Eels, on night lines, in ponds 
and still waters, during May and June. 

The lovers of trolling and trimmer angling may 
nlways procure live fish for baits of Isaac Jacobs^ 
fishmonger. No. 30, Duke Street, Aldgate. Baits 
may be met with occasionally at other shops, but 
no other place can be depended upon in London ; 
particularly for Gudgeons, during winter and sum*^ 
mer. 
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COMP08ITIOV F0A PHESBaTIlTG TROLUKG Ii.tNES^ 

TRIMMER LINES, &C. 

Tdke tbrBB table spoansful of »weet-oil, of bees^ 
vi/Ax and 4ftrk rosin^ a piede of each, the size of a 
small lYalnut) bruise the rosin, cut the vfSkX in small 
j^bces, and then put oit^ wa:&) and rosin, into a 
small pipkin, and let it simmer over the fire till the 
whole is in a liquid state ; then dtp jour trolling 
line into th^ hot mixture, and let it remain a 
minute^ then take it out, and bang it up, to dry ^ 
which it will take two ov more days to do : when 
quite dry, it will be water proofs stronger, and last 
much longer, than when drest with any thing else 
I am acquainted. with. Next in value I consider 
wax candle well rubbed, on and intolines. 



PLUMBIKG TH£ I)EPtH< 



t'lumbing the depth is done in the following 
manner : if a ring plummet, pass the hook through 
the ring, and fix the poiht into the cork at the 
bottom : if a folding plummet, unfold about two 
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inotMs of il^ pass the hook oyer its side, (as itepre*^ 
sentod in the Cut of a folding plammet, in plate 
No. 3j) and then fold the plummet up again ; 
your book is tiow sequted from- drawing away from 
tfai^ plummet., As suceess depends ranch in ang- 
ling at a proper de|)tb5 take due pattis, and 
measure the depth accurately, before you begin 
fishing. 



OftNAMEKTAL FI8H*PONn8. 

As a ismall fish-^pond or basin is generally at>^ 
lowed to add much to the beauty and ornament of 
a garden or pleasure-ground, I shall here give pro- 
per directions for the inanagment of such waters, 
and in the choice of fish to stock them. 

A pond should not be less than six feet deep in 
the middle, ihat (be fish may be enabled in winter 
to, avoid the cold ; it should have also a part that 
is shallow, with a clean pebbly or gravelly bottom, 
on which fish much delight to play in hot wea- 
ther ; it likewise tends to keep them in health : by 
their frequently rubbing themselves on the gravel, 
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tbej get rid of insects or water4ioe, which morr 
or less infisct all fresh-water fish, particularly in- 
still waters. A few roots of candock weed or the 
water-lily, is proper to be planted, under and 
about which the fish will sport with infinite de^ 
light, the broad leaves affording a shady retreat in 
eztreqie heat, the stems and lower parts of these 
weeds are also useful to bold the spawn of the. 
breeding fish. It is improper to plant trees close 
to a fish-pond, because when the leaves Ml they 
rot, and make the water tinclean, consequently in«^ 
jurious to the fish. The proper fish for oma«- 
mental ponds are Gold and Silver fish, Prussiaii or 
Crucian Carp, Roach^i Flounders, Gudgeons, Min<^ 
nows, and small Perch. To preserve those fish in 
small ponds, it is necessary occasionally to throw 
in some crumbled bread, gentils, and small worms :. 
parboiled green peas are a great treat to pond 
fish ; but those persons who have an opportunity 
of supplying their Ponds with water from rivers cen-> 
veyed in pipes, have but little occasion to feed the. 
fishy as the river water generally contains sufficient 
food for the purpose. Be careful to lN:eak a hole 
when the pond is frozen (at least once a day) to ad-^ 
mit fresh air, for fish cannot long exist, any most 
than other animals, when deprived of it.. 



APPENDI^t. 



JnLS an advocate for Angling, I feel intereisted an J 
anxious for the honour and credit of the AnglerV 
character 'and conduct, therefore I beg his attention 
fb a few observations and Extracts from acts oi 
parliament relative to the preservation of fish and. 
fisheries; It should be recollected, that if the 
angler commits an ofience or trespass from his 
ignorance of the laws on the subject, he is equally 
liable to fine and punishment as if acting by pre-^ 
meditated design ; for it is presumed by the magis- 
trates of courts, that from the known publicity of 
the laws, every person is acquainted with their re- 
gulations in respect to the protection of property, 
punishment for trespass, and the like. Moreover, 
as reasonable beings, and accountable for our mis* 
deeds, it surely behovefs us so to regulate our con*- 
duct in pursuing our pleasures and amusements, 
that we in nowise lose sight of or infringe tlie 
Golden Ruhy that of ^^ doing unto others as we 
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would tbey.should do unto us/' — a strict obsery-* 
ance of which I seriously recommend to all brothei 
anglers* 

The most recent, and the principal act to protect 
fisheries, was passed in the fifth year of bis present 
Majesty^s reign, from which the following extract 
is taken : 

^^ No one shall enter into any park or paddock 
fenced in and enclosed, or into any garden, orchard, 
or yard adjoining or belonging to any dwelling honse, 
in or through which park or paddock, garden, orchard 
or yard any riyer or stream of water shall run or be, 
or wherein shall be any riyer, stream, pond, pool, 
moat, stew or other water ; and by any ways, means 
or deyice whatsoever shall steal, take, kill or destroy 
any fish bred, kept or preserred in any such rirer or 
stream, pond, pool, moat, stew or other water afore-^ 
said, without the consent of the owner or owners 
thereof,* or shall be aiding or assisting in the stealing, 
taking, killing or destroying any such fish as aforesaid^ 

* The angler shonld bear it in mind, that a treipass may be com- 
mitted in (waei even where he has the permisiion of the proprietor 
df the water to fiih ; for, in many imtaBoet, the owner of the water 
it not the owner of the land through which it runs, and without 
permission be obtained from both, he is equally liable to action for 
tvespait. 
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OT shall roceire or baj aoy such fish, knowing the SAtii# 
to be stolen or taken as aforesaid, and being thereof, 
Indicted within six calendar months, next after sucb 
pffence or oiencos shall hare be^a covHnitted beforo 
any jndge or jnaticeB of .gaol ddaTery for the conntjr 
wherein snch park er paddock^ gardttn, orchard odr 
f ard shall be, and shall on sujch indictment be by ver» 
diet, or ills or their own eomfiession <h* confawioat 
conyicted of any such offence or offences as aforesaid, 
the person or persons so oonvicted ihnU be trawiported 
for eeven years. 



^< And for the move easy and speedy eppcehendii^ 
%nd conTftcting 4f such person or persons aa shidl. he 
gaiky of «n||r of the otfencei belore mentioned, be it 
further enacted by ibe anthedty aforenaid, tbat in «;ese 
eay person or persons shall at any time aftec the 6tni 
of June commit ev he guilty ef ansy such eftenee ^ 
offiinces as heeein befiMe meatioBed^ |^d Bhidl Sttrre&» 
der hhnself fio any one of hj» majesfy's j«stiees ef the 
peace in and lor the ooimty wh«re siish offence or 
oiffences shall haie been eommttted, or being af^re* 
hendtd and ta|cen, ev in custody fot such effsnoe or 
effienees, or on any other aeconnt, end shell vohmte* 
rUy make afall confeasioB thereod^ and a trae discovery, 
apesL obA el ilie peeson or persons wlio eras or weia 
ids aoeomplioe or accomplices in any of iha said 
^ffeaces, so as apch aacemplsea or acoampUcis H^ ht 
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ttppreliended and taken, and shall on the tria} of sneh 
accomplice or accomplices giTe sach eridence of such 
ofence or offences ms ahall foe suftcient to convict such 
accomplice 'or accomplices thereof, such person making 
such confession and discovery, and giving such evidence 
as aforesaid, shall, by virtue of this act, be pardoned, 
acquitted and discharged of and from the offence ot 
offences so by him confessed as aforesaid. 

'^^That in case any person or persons shall take, 
kill or destroy, or attempt to take, kill or destroy ^ 
any fish in any river or stream, pond, pool, or other 
water (not being In any park or paddock, or in any 
garden, orchard or yard adjoining or belonging to any 
dwelling house, but shall be in any other inclosed 
^ound which shall be private property) every such 
person being lawfully convicted thereof by the oath of 
one or more credible witness or witnessess, shall for- 
feit and pay, for every such offence the sum of five 
pounds to the owner or owners of the fishery of such 
river or stream of water, or of such pond, pool, moat 
or other water ; and it shall or may be lawful to and 
for any one or more of his majesty's .j^tices of the 
peace of the county, division, riding or place where 
such last mentioned offence or offences shall be com- 
mitted, upon complaint made to him or them, upon oath 
against any person or persons for any such last men- 
poQfiA offeuQe or offences,^ to issue his or their war« 
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'fant Or -warrants to bring the person or persons so 
complained of before him or them ; and if the person 
or persons so complained of shall be conyicted of anj 
of the said offences last mentioned before such justice 
or justices^ or any other of his majesty's justices of the 
same county, difision^ riding or place aforf si|id, by the 
oath or oaths of one or more credible witnesses, which 
oath shich justice or justices are hereby authorised to 
administer, or by his or their own confession, then and 
in such case the party so conyicted shall, immediately 
after such conyiction, pay the said penalty of fiya 
pounds, hereby before imposed for the offence or 
offences aforesaid, to sucb justice or justices before 
wbom he shall be so conyicted, for the use of such 
person or persons sis the same is hereby appointed to 
be forfeited and paid unto, and in default thereof, shall 
be committed by such justice or justices to the housf 
^ correction for any time not exceeding six months, 
unless the money forfeited shall be sooner paid. 



'^ Proyided neyertheless that it shall t^nd may be 
]awful to and for such owner or owners of the fishery 
of such riyer or stream of water, or pf such pond^ 
pool or other water wherein any such offence or 
offences last mentioned shall be committed as afore-* 
«aid, to sue and prosecute for, and recoyer, the said 
6umof fiye pounds by action of debt, bill, plaint or 
^fermation^ in any of his majesty^s courts of record $t 
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Wertnuaster; «iid in tacb actioB or 9mt no essoioe, 
yif^er Qf laW| or sioro than oae UnparUoce, shaU.be 
•Jilowed ; provided aiieh actioa or stiit be brovght or 
coanneiicad within six calendar months next after such 
4>ffence or offenceg sbaU har^ been covoaitted. 

'^ ProTided llways, and -be it fortiier enacted bf 
the aathority aforesaid, that nothing in this act shall 
iBxtend, or be construed to extend, to subject or melKe 
liable any peeson or persons to the penalties of this 
act who shall fish, take, or kill and carry awfty any 
^h in any tiyer or stream of water, pond, pool, or 
other water whemn such person or porsona Bhall ha^i e 
^ just right or claiai to <Aks, kill, or carry away a»y ^ 
nucb fisk. 

To preserve the breed ofjish. 

There are several acts of parliament to preserve 
fish and fisheries, by penalties and punishments 
for using certain nets, and taking fish under a 
proper size, and out of season, from which the 
following quotations are made. The first worthy 
of notice, I believe, is an act passed in the thirr 
teenth year of Richard II, which says, 

* 

^^ No persons shall put in the waters of Thamiai^ 
^limber, Ous^e, Trent, nor any oth«r watof isuai^ 
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time of the year, any nets called stalkers, nor other 
nets or engines by .which the fry or breed of Salmon, 
Lampreys, or any other fish may in any wise be taken 
or destroyed ; and the waters of Lon, Wyre, Mersey, 
Ribble, and all other waters . in Lancashire, shall be 
put in defence, as to taking of Salmon, from Michael* 
mas to Candlemas, and in no other time of the year.'' 

By an act made in the sevaiteenth year of the 

* 

game reign, 

^ The justices of the peace and the mayor of Lon- 
don, on the Ifhames and Medway, shall surrey th« 
offences in both acts.aboye mentioned, and shall surrey 
and search all tiie wears in such rivers, that they shall 
not be very strait for the destruction of such fry and 
brood, but of reasonable wideness, after the old assise 
used or accustomed; and they shall appoint under- 
conservator^, who shall be sworn to make the like- 
survey, search and punishment: and they shall en- 
quire in sesuons, as well by their office as at the 
information of the undler-conservators. of all defaults 
aforesaid, and shall cause them which shall be thereof 
indicted, to tome before them, and if they thereof be 
convicted, they shall have imprisonment, and make 
fine, at the. discretion of the justices ; and if the same 
be at the information of an under-conservator, he shall 
lave half the fine," 

1^ ' 
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AuA by a later act, 

^^ No petvon akall take of ktfowiogly have in kil 
possenion, eMreria water or tin shei^ or Mlorex{M>8e 
to tttl^ anjr flfwwn, fry or brood of fish, or aay im^ 
•If eabla fi^, dr fish diit of season^ or aa j smelt tac^ fivo 
fnckes l^g; add aajr person may seic^ tike samei 
together with the baskets and package, and charge a 
cbus'tabte or oAer peace ofiiter witii the \9ffBBdei^ 4nd 
with the goods, who shall carry them before a jtwtioe^ 
the same shall be forfeited and delirered io the prose- 
ciitol-, and 'the tvff&Mer shall iMsldes fMMt tWeMy 
iUHBg^ toht Ie?ied^tfi8lra8s,l)y wi^rrant ivC 8«eK 
jiiaUes, tad diaUibiited kaJfto i^it proaedrt^r, and kiM 
ib <he p60t of the parli^ whtere tiie vfieliGe wasx^m* 
faiittedr(aiid aliy inMUtint of tech parMi nay flAverab 
AMeasl^ a Iritntes.)^ and for inaat rti snftcthnl ^dis^ 
tiefo, io tpecomihitted to thte honae 'of ^comction, to 
be kept to hard labour, M hay tinto not ^exceeding 
three taonths^ unless tlie forfeiture be laooaer paid^ 
pir6Tlded the Justice ihay nfltigate the bM penalty^^ se 
al to i^thlt ftbore yme half: )[>erBonB siggtfieved may 
leppi^i t6 Wb tffexl ^ssionsJ 
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Aad aa old actof fwrliaBieiit of Henry iL 8ajF6> 

" N6 iJfertbh Bhidfl fasten any YWts 6V6r l^VWs^ tb 
tthna 'cotftitfahSly nigh^ aitd ^y, on 'pi^ 'ti f^cJitin^ 
one hundred sMUings to the king. 
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OBSERVATIONV ONT ffiE WEATHER. 

8y attj^ding to the barometer, and efaserring 
those appetnaiices iatiie atm^sphew 'which foPBlell 
&ir <or ^fiMit wea4her, I ha^ froquentljr avoided 
gefiting VKtj and savod mysctf many fnodesB jomw 
flies. I bane theiefore inaerted di& foHowing db^ 
i9ervations, fey the Rer. W. Jones, whdch i iia«B 
ofReB ii»imd uficilul ui giMiMiig me 4m ttbts sidijeati 
find I doubt «ift it will be aoceptable to lUioge iv 
nvhen this woilk k Mended, aa-they afawre afiotiier 
-BpertsmeK Ave mo«t ii^teiested in tilie ^dutfiges isifitlie 
"weatber. 

MISTS. 

A white mist in the evening over a meadow with 
"a rmr, witlbe dmwn up by tfhe mm nesd; morning, 
^md Aeday wiU bebrigM. Five or %ix fi^ d«> 
t^essiiviy drawn up poitend ram. Where f here «ie 
iigh liJUs, and flie mist wMch hai^over tte knrer 
Sands ihvws kuwarSs ^ bins in the moining, and 
Tolls up to *the top, 9t will lie fair ; but if the mkt 
1xangs'tipem4he fafiBs, and drags along fiie woods, 
there will be raia* 

¥2 
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CLOUB8« 

Against much rain, the clouds grow bigger, and 
increase very fast^especially before thunder. When 
tiie clouds are formed like fleeces,' but dense in the 
middle^ and bright toward the edges, with the sky 
dear, they are signs of a frost, with hail, snow, 
or rain. If clouds breed high in air, in thin white 
trains, like locks of wool, they portend wind, and 
probably xainf. Whoi a general doudiness coy&rs 
the sky, and small black fragments of clouds fly 
underneath, they are a sure sign of rain, and pro* 
bably be lasting. Two currents of clouds alwayii 
portend rain, and, in summer, thunder. 

. DEW. 

If the dew lies plentifully on th^ grass after a 
fair day, it is a sign of another. If not, and there 
is no wind, fain must follow. A red evening por- 
tends fine weather ; but if it spread too fer, up- 
wards from ihe hotiaixm in the evening, and especi- 
ally momiDg, it foretells wind or rain, or both. 
When the sky in rainy weather is tinged with sea- 
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<green, the rain ^ill increase; if mth deep blue^ it 
mil be .howcy. 



HEAVENLY BODIES. 



A haziness in the air which fades the sun's light, 
and makes the orb appear -whitish, or ill defined ; 
or at night, if Ihe moon and stars grow dim, and a 
ring encircles the former, rain will follow. If the 
sun's rays appear like Moses' horn, if white at 
setting, or shorn of his rays, or goes down into a 
bank of clouds in the horizon, bad weather is to be 
expected. If the moon looks pale and dim, we 
expect rain ; if red, wind ; and if of her natural 
colour, with a clear sky, iair weather. If the mocm 
is rainy throughout, it will clear at the change, aqd 
perhaps ,the rain return a few days ^after. If fair 
throughout, and rain at the change, the fiur 
weather will probably return on the fourth (ht fifth 
day. 

WIND. 

If the wind veers about^- much rain is pretty sure. 
If in changing it follows the course of the sun, it 
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briij^i fiuur ivealliiMr ; the cofitniry, £miI* Wbis^ 
ling, or howling of the wind, a suie ^ign- ^ iaiB« 



1IETSOR0* 



The Auiom Boveali*, after warm days, i» gene- 
fsiiy fttcceeded by cooler ak. Shooting stars aie 
supposed to indicate wind. 

ANIMALS. 

Before rata, swallo w§ fly low ; dogs grow sleepy ^ 
aad eat glass ; water^fowl dive much ; fish wiU 
nei bite ; flies are more troublesome ; toads crawl 
fJMHit 'f molesi antsy bees, and osany insects are 
tvffy busy ; birds fly lowfiir insects; swine, sheep, 
and cuttle are uneasy, and ev^i the hunmn body. 

3Rle tmofoUomng observatitms wt^ /row the inge* 

mom Dr. Kirwin* 

1. When there has be^ no particular storm 
about' the time of the spring equinox (March 21), 
if a $imm arse firoos the east ou or before that day, 
or if a stomi from any point of the compass arise 
near a week .after the equinox, then, in either of 



these cases, the succeeding summer is generally dry, 
four tini^ in five. 

2. But if ^ sterol aris^ hiim ^ S^* W. or 
W. S. W. on or just before tl^^ s^pripg equinox, 
then the summ^ fdlowiug i3 g^i^iraUy ?ret, fiv^ 
timei^ in siJi. 



PI9ECTIOKS FOU T|(E ]l£COV^]|T pf OBO'VFN^ll 
IfEIISONS, 4Nn P&ETSVTYQK (1^ PBp|f^7U|li 

Cwsid^ring th^t mwy U^es fife lost Igr drPVB« 
ing, which might be saved if the mem^ s^f^i^^ 
mended by the Royal Humane Society were early 
applied to reatofe i^usp^ded animatipii, I }iaye in* 
9^e1^ the rule^ and ^ipetbodi diifcted tQ be pvM^ 
^ed ip s^ch cases by tl)e said Society. As it iif 
possibW the Wgler m^y have occftsion ia receive; 
w give «i|swtoPQ? in fifttfJh cm^ I tnwt i J^kaU ))f| 

ewnvfiA &r tbu$ iitfi¥^i)pip$ Urn v^j^* 
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TREATMENT OF DROWNED PERSONS. 

In removing the body to a convenient place, 
care must be taken that it be not bruised, nor 
shaken violently, nor roughly handled', nor carried 
over any man's shoulders with the head hanging 
downward, nor rolled upon the ground, nor over 
a barrel, nor lifted up by the heels ; for expe- 
rience proves that all these methods may be inju- 
rious, and destroy the small remains of life. The 
unfortunate object should be cautiously conveyed, 
by two or more persons ; or in a carriage upon 
straw, lying as on a bed, with the head a little 
raised, and kept in as natural and easy a position 
as possible. 



The body, being well dried with a cloth or 
flannel, should be placed in a moderate degree of 
heat, bat not too near a large fire. The window 
or door of the room should be left open, and 
no more persons admitted into it than those who 
are. absolutely necessary, as the lives of the patients 
greatly depend upon their having the benefit of 
pure air. The warmth most promising of success 
is that of a bed or blanket well heated. Bottles of 
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hot water should be laid at the bottoms of the 
feet^ to the joints of the knees^ and under the arm- 
pits ; and a warming-pan, moderately heated, or 
hot bricks wrapped in cloths, should be passed 
over the body. The natural and kindly warmth 
of a healthy person \jing by the side of the body 
has beien found, in some cases, particularly of 
children, very efficacious. 

Should the accident happen in the neighbour- 
hood of a warm bath, brewhouse, bakehouse, 
glasshouse, or any fabrick where warm lees, ashes, 
embers, grains, saiid, water, &c. are easily pro- 
cured, it would be of great importance to place 
the body in any of th^se, moderated, to a degree 
of heat little exceeding that of a healthy person ; 
or in summer, the exposure tct sunshine has been 
proved dbviously beneficial. Friction with- the 
hand,'or with warm flannel or coarse cloth, so as 
not to injure the skin, should also be tried, with 
perseverance,* for a considemble period of time. 



The subject being placed in one or other of 
these advantageous circumstances as speedily as 
possible, a bellows should be applied to one 
nostril, whilst the other nostril and the mouth are 
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kept closely wA the k^wev end ^ tbe. prcvpunenil 
pBrtofthewiiid«pipeis)pve9«Qckl>fK:^ ^^T^q 

bellows ia to be woifced in th)9 sitcMitiioii; unci 
wbe« the bieci«4 in swcUed by it» tbe beUqw^i sboidd 
itop, and an aissktant ^hwM press (be belly npi 
ward, to force th^ nit out. Tb§ beUowf^ sbquU 
then be (applied as befim» Wid the be^r again 
pressed; this process should be F^pe^ted fiw^ 
twenty to thirty times in a minute, so as to imitate 
natural breathing as nearly as possible. M the 
trachea is always open through the glottis^ $uf 
cmveyed through the month, th^ nostrils being 
dosed, would necessarily pass into tt^ lungi^. If 
.the i^artilages of the laiyn)^ (throat) bQ piessed 
against the vertebrve (bones of th^ nepk) 9Q as to 
i^lose the aisophagnS) (fuUet) and pieyent the 
passage of the air into the stomc^h, and at the 
samet time the mouth and l# nostril b^ elosedi 
and the pipe of the bellows inwrtnd inta the right 
nostril, the air wiU pass into the lungs thionffh 
the wind-tpip^ because that is the oidy opmipi' 
through which It can pass ; its passage into the 

mophafU9» or its ^ess throngh the mou^ or 
left nostril, being pf^vontfd in the naonef abpTP 
described/' 
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Jf thereby any signs of r^tiiming llfej such a9 
sighing, gasping, twitching) or any convulsive 
motions, beating of the heart, the return of the 
natural colour and warmth, — opening a vein in 
the arm, or external jugular of the neck^ may 
prove beneficial ; but the quantity of blood taKen 
away should not be large. The throat should be 
tickled with a feather, in order to excite a pro- 
pensity to vomit, and the nostrils also with a 
feather, snuff, or any other stimulant, so as to 
provoke sneezing. A tea-spoonful of wann water 
may be administered now and then, in order to 
learn whether the power of swallowing be re? 
turned ; and if it be, a table-spoonful of warm 
wine, or brandy and water, may be given "with 
advantage ; and not before, as the liquor might 
pass into the trachea^ before the power of swallow- 
ing returns. The other methods ishould be con- 
tinued with ardour and perseverance for two hdurs 
or upwards, although there should not be the 
least symptom of life. 



In the application of stimulants, electricity has 
been recommended ; and when it can be early 
procured, its exciting effects might be tried in aid 
of the means already recommended ; but the elec- 
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trical strokes should be given in a low degree, and 
gradually as wdl as cautiously i 
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TECHNICAL TERMS 



USED AMONG ANGLERS. 



 

To angle, to catch fish with a rod and line. 

Jbank'Jithingf angling from a bank on the side of a rirer^ or otleic 

water. 
Beard or barb, of a heok^ is that part a little aboTe the pointy which 

preTents the fish slipping off. 
Bobber or brother bob, nick-names for anglers. 
Bottom-jishingy angling with any bait under water. 



Cane, of which fishing-rods are generally made^ are bamboo^ caro« 
lina, and the sugar cane. 

Carhto^'noiw,.fish without a back bone, such as the Lamprey, &c. 

Clearing'Uney is a few -yards of strong small cord, to the end of which 
is fastened a beary ring of lead or brass ; if the hook should get 
fast to any thiog, this ring is put orer the rod, and suffered to go 
down to the hook, and by its weight generally clears the hook 
from what it may hare struck ii^to ; if not, the angler seldom looset 
more than a hook, but without the assistance of a clearing-line, he 
frequently looses his float,' as well as hook and line. The brasi 
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clearing-riogt are to be preferred, because tbey are jinnted) and ia 
ooMequenoe can be nsed wben tbe an§^r has a winch on his rod, 
in which case, the leaden ring^ coald not be passed over the winch. 
These usefvl articles to tbe ani^ler are to be met with at the tackle 
shops. 

Dapping or dippings falliag gently into or on the water. 

Deeps are thfe de e jB St' parts of the rifier Thvnies -aonewhat oat of 
the current: to make them safe harbours for fish to breed in, &c. 
the boatmen who live at Hampton* Shepperton, and other places 
in that neighbourhood, sink their old boats in rows, leaving' a 
channel between them ; in a Hue with this channel tbej fix their 
boats when eng^aged by anglers. The largest Barbie and odier 
fish are taken in these deeps, for the manner in which the boats ara 
sunk, effectually proteiAi item from erery Imd efn^. 

fPngy u "piece of inm wire, w7^ 'fliree or four %ooltt (wMMNftbuAn^ 

. placed back to back, to which is fiutened a long padMinad 

tlue^. this is useA to teettrtr any pait of l!he tai^te Anfttnay ba 

entangled in weeds, &c. or to drag in tnglit-titieft, -cork triimnen^ 

&c. 

fl 

Disgorgery an imttnnnettt wHh a forked ttfp, ilbdttt six inctei ^OBfiTy 
made of bone, iron, or brasi: when tiie fish has swallowed the 
1i<»6k, l!he Yoilcfed end of the ditgorger is Hkttttt down upon it, 
which disengages it, and permits it to bfr easily drown mit. 

To dress nji^jr, to make au anttcial ffy. 

1tV> dub is tu make vn %rtt<icial H y . 

Dktllting^B itie materials wffli trfaiich tbe ^ody of an af^id fly i$ 
inadie. 

IKiHies are beuAi brifonrers in riven, "whet^ die ^irMbr nftfjli wilb 
l»bstr«e&m» eftnsing it lo recoil and Whirl Mafld : M iie much 
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Pithing and imgUngy ^pidnftttdHn iettik. 
]^oati/kMngy<6ct^i!ag'Wi&itiiiofiVirtk'iieVifae. 
To/eed: 'fiiAi are gftid 'C6 j^e(i ^t!n i)key ttfce l9i% 'bhlt. 

... * 

6en^t7« are mflgfgfots 'bf fed YiMMn ^-U<^g ^bh 'litielr, ^ot Vlaf <^rMnd 

anttnal siiwtsid^N^t 
Gymp, silk twist laeed with brass^ sold at aJVl ^^rfhlg^tetiUl; 1%^. 
To gorgCy to swallow. 
Graves 'the 'sedimeDt <yf k^htd tslfiENr 5 %6 %e bougfft Hk ftse ^btHdii 

'dialfidlei^. 
Ground-baity "ghiif^y bVMi) '<*liiy, igftWfikr, &(c. ttiv^Wls iiN6 fhe 

>atinr 'fthr fi^ paipo^ ^Iteephi^ thi! ^fish i^nd Ibe tfpol yM 

itrtettd t6'tt«gVB'^. 
Oregariotts, those fish are termed gregarious who rore about itt 
' flocks or numbers togedier. 

Heavy jiahy larg^e fish. 

To hook fouly to hook a fish by aoy part outside its body, whicli 
som«lHh«s %litf{Mi8 by tlAfr %^^»teiiirtfl^ ii|>hittBt "Ate ibaft, '^t> 
'th^bjrifi^gr'^Hhe^MBftiini'ieHhete^VRfe: byftcrikill|^'^¥l^ 
moment the fish is hooked foul. This happens frequenlSy Vlfeii 
tfagflin^^ BttfAe.^MPh %6U/0t«, li i^sb tollrikb y<mr%tfok'ili 
^itawty occ. 



Killing baity that bait which the fish alK MdK 4biid «P. 
ITtnA, the line is said to kink or kinkle, when It g^t <^t«i|»tod ^. 
:t#h^a%bdifc(|he¥bd,'«)riii^, ttfe. 
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I. jwd of cane or other wood.. Thu landiag^ liook it more portable 
than a landing net, therefore pceferrM by tome anglers ; it it aaed 
to lift a large fith* or to take one from the weedt, &c. which would 
endanger breaking tlie line if attempted to be weighed out by the 
angler, with rod .and line alone. The jointed stick of a parasol, 
makes a oonvenient handle for a landing hook, a$ it will go in a 
pocket when folded. 

Landing'-nett a small net extended on an iron hoop, fiistraied to a 
pole, which is very oseliil in landing a laige fish, to preyent the 
straining yonr rod, &c. 

A leash u three fish of any kind. 

Leather^mouthedJUh are those which have their teeth in the throat, 
as is the case with Barbie, Chub, Bnach, Carp, Tench, Bream, 
Rndd, Dace, Bleak, Gudgeon, Loach and MimKms. 

Xeger-itne, is a line without a float, sniiciently shotted about nine 
inches abore the hook, so as to lie at the bottom without drifting. 

Netting^ catching fish in nets. 

Nibble^ the fish are said to nibble when they slightly touch the bait, 
but avoid taking it into the mouth. 

Palmer^ or haekUt artificial flies made wiA or without wings. 
Paterjuuter-hHef a line with seferal hooks, fiQm fiye to ten or 

twelve. 
To play a JUh^ to let him run a certain distance after hanng 

hooked him, then checking him by shortening the line, and 

again yielding to him, until he is exhausted. 
PlierSf a small pair of pincers. 
To pouchy to swallow. 
Plummety a piece of lead in rarious shapes, for taldfig the depth i 

sold at the tackle shops. 
Prtme^ fish are said to be prime when they rise to the suHaee, aad 
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•leap out of the water: when they do this the angler considers it 
a good tigUy as they are thea on the feed. 
Punt, a'broad flat-bottomed boat, large enough to hold two. or three 
chairs ; it is used in angling on the riyer Thames, at Richmond^ 
Twickenham, Kingston, Hampton, &c. 

Rankf hooks are said to be rank when the points spread outwards 
too much : this term is particularly applied t^ l3ie gorge-hook for 
trolling, and likewise £el hooks. 

Rise, the fish are said to rise when they come to the surface to take 
a fly, or any other insect. 

Rodsy are generally made of cane, to which the line is fastened .305 

A run, (in trolling) a bite. , 

JRunntng'tacklcy the line is so called when passed from a winch» 
< fixed on the rod, through rings, to join the baited line* 

ScoVjersyBxe j^laces in rircrs with a clean sandy or gravelly bottom, 

on which the fish feed, rub and roll tbemselFcs just before they 

spawn y and many ooiitiniie on the scowers during the warm or 

hotmondis. 
To scour worms, to free them finom filth, and make them transparent, 

by putting them m damp moss, &c. 
■Shank of a hook, that part to which ike line is tied. 
Shelf J or shelves, are large holes or' excavations under banjki of 

riven, made by the violeBee of the water nmning against any 

particular part., 
Strike, striking a fish is done by giving a sudden jerk from th« 

wrist, or arm, when the fish has taken the bait. 
Swims, are deep placef in rivers where tiie stream is uot rapid : fish 

are mosdy found in them in oool weather. 
To take or killjish, to catch fidi : th« words catah or caught art 

seldom used by anglers. 
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Trollingf SDgiitkg with a small fisb (either dead or alive) for a bait. 

This word is derived from die French word trottery to stroll or 

rove about. 
Tumbling hajff is a pool of considerable depth and breadth, reeeiT- 

io^ the surplus water wbicb falls from flood-gates, erected in 

rivers and canals to keep up a bead of water : tbey are numerous 

in the river Lea. 
To tum a fish, is to give bim another direction by cbecking hiin, 

when be is likely to get in among weeds, &c. 
To tfffigh a Ji»h outy to lift a fisb out of the waifer by the line, 

without the aid of a landing-net. 

Warping f is tying or twisting over, in making artificial flies. 
Winchy a macbitoe made of brass, on wbicb a line u kept, made of 

India twist, plaited silk, or gut and silk twisted. 
To whipy or whippingy casting a fly with a pliant rod to any diS' 

tance. To wMpy is also to tie on a book io bair, gat, sifk, &c. 
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A&AKiiBAif > iraten tbete deBtfiilpedy fti7; 

Amwelly curious epitaph aty 93S. * ' • 

Angeling, apology (&tf xix ; prftctiee of jtitlif ed> i6. ; KiMiiniiOii) #N 

etery niontb of tlie year, 991 i rti\e» And obwrratioiis rdatiTe to^ 

265 ; acts relative to, 285. ' 

Angler, anecdote of a blind one, 224— ^No^e. 
Angler^s piogress-^a sobg, xvti^ bints t^, SM. 
Angle-rod, different kinds described, 2, 23, 205. 
Astley, Mrs. J. large Tf<mt caught by, 236-^N«l«. 



Btitik-tttvner deteHbed, 31. 

Bannifttei^s witter, on tbe Lea, described, 1^0. 

Barbel, Hie name whence dented, 50 j large and i^tradant in the 
Thames and Lea, 51 ; best roetbed of dressing tbeni for <he Islbk, 
ib.'y spawn unwholesome, ib.'^Note} yield toQeh spart to the' 
angler, ib. ; mode of angling for, 52 ; anecdote -a^ «xtMumMnavy 
Ul iuck in BarbliMbhing, ib,-^Nate ; jpradigims' nitl&ber taught' 
at one time at Shepperton, ib. ^ beat ground-bait foi^, 55 ; toMfhe 
kktn at night, and bow, ib. \ temarks on, iW'j dtaMritrfid, 5T'$ 
remarkably lai|^ one taken by Mr. Robinson, ib. ; an^<»t^ o^ a 
Barbel-fisher, ib^-^Note ^ places where they majr be talRa^'59. 
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Battenea-bridge, fishery at detcribted, 327. 

Blackfrian-bridge, fitbery at dewribed, 227. 

Bleak, where abandaot, 113 ; bow angr^ed for, ib. ; groimd-bait for, 

114 ; defcribed, ib. j baiti for, when dapping^, 213. 
Bleak-hall, fishery at described, 388. 

BhM>d-wonDS, where obtained, 163 j gf»d for varioos fish, ib. 
Bobbing for Eels, how practised, 125. 
Bobs, what, and of what use, 168. 
Bottom-fishing, 50. 

Boweibank*s-water, on the Lea, described, 240. 
Brandlittg, where obtained, 162^ good for Carp, Perch, &c. ib. 
Bream, where abundant, 117 ; when and bow taken, ib, ; tackle and 

baits for, ib. *, described, 118 *, babiti o^ >6. 
Bwwn, connendatioi of ike boatean of that name, 224. 
Bioxbomy crown public honsa, and water, described, 236 *, great 

success in angling there, 237— -^o/e. 

Bull-bead See Miller's Tkumb, 

Buik>ck's brains, bow used as a bait, 61* 

Cads, what, and of what use, 160 ; where found, ib, 

Camberwell-canal, afibrds good trolling, 14. 

Carp, fine, but not abundant in the' Thames and Lea, 88 ; how and 

when to angle for, ib, ; baits for 80; ground-baits for, 90 ^ wben^ 

-first, brought into England, ib. ^ long-Hred, 01'; described, td.; 

habits, 02 ; may be rendered tame, ib, ; instances of, t6. 
Carthagena-water» on the Lea, described, 237. 
Gaee-wonns, what, and of what use,. 160. 
Chain4ii^ for Eels, described, 277 ; hooks .prqper for, t6.; baits 

proper for, 27$. 
C^rtsey'-bridge, good tfoUing at, 12; fine Barbel-fishing at,5S ; 

. fishery describei^ 217. . 
Chen9B^-r^^ .CM. 
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Chiagelkunt, pondf there deicribedy 965. 

Chitby a bony fob, and inferior food, 69 ^ iviU feed all the year, ib. i 
a ehy iiih, ib. ; how to angle for, 60 ; trolIiii|^Hor ■ometimet sue- 
oeisfnl, i6. 3 baita for, ib. ; grroiind-baits for, 6% ; geason for Chob- 
flduBdf, 1*5.. ^ remarks on, 02 ; Lea, fomous for, ib.'y baits for, 
when dappingf, S13< 

Claphani-eominoB, wafers on,, deseiibed, ^&3. " 

Conger Eel, grows, very laige, 138 ; how oooktd at Plymouth, ^ 3 
fry of, called Elvers, ib. -y how caught, 137 \ dMcribed, id. 3 best 
mode of cooking, ib. 

Cook, Matthew, singular character, 239. 

CookVferry, fishery at' described, 238. 

Cork-float, described, 7.' 

Cracknell, Mr. song by, 219. 

Croydon-caaal, affords good trolling, 14 ; described,* 251. 

Crucian Carp, not very common in England, 108 ; a breed between 
the Carp and Roach, ib. ; very prolific, ib. j ni^nerons near Lon- 
don, 16.; baits and tackle for, 109 ; when first introduced, ib^^ 
described, ib. ; habits, ib» 

Cmteh or fork to take up dead lines, 145 ^ necessary for leger lines, 
276. 



Dace, how to dry and preserre them, 00 ; mode of cooking, 71 ; 
whipping for, good amusement, 72 ; how, and where to angle for, 
4b, ; remarks on, ib. ; baits for, when dapping, 213. 

I)agenham-breach, oentains many Jack and Pike> 14 5 detcribed| S5t. 

Dapping.— See Fltf-Jithing (natoral). 

Darow— See Dace. 

Dead-line, how made, 144. 

Dibbing. — See F/y-^Am^ (natural). ^ ^ . 

Drowned persons, how to be treated, 207. 



EeU, tackle fit fer when a rod, m med, 13&; lM«r tak^ ^tli4ead 
UMt,t^.; kobbinir ^^^ ^"^ pmdiied, t5.; apeartQg and inigf- 
Mngy how praottied, 127, 130; where abnndtot, ib. -, obaervaAions 
•n, 133 ; wiU make their way on land, ib. j TOracity of, it. ; how 
pvapagated, 188 ; foar torte of, 134} beittimeto fiab far, 153; 
best mode of disabling them when caught, ib, ; ta^ea with dead 
lines, 144; taken with chaidn and nigbt^Unes, 977. 

Elvers, fry of the Confer £ei, 13§ ; b«« taken, s&. ; bov eookedy »&. ; 

Hied as maanrs^ 137. 
Epping-forest, waters there described, 257. 
Esher, good trolling at, 12. 

Feathers, how died yellow, 175— ^o<«. 

Fish-^ponds, how made, 282. 

Fishes, obserratioa mi the natare of, xxi ; six orders of, xxx. 

Flies, (artiAciai) list of, to kill from Christmas to Michaelmas, ld6. 

^leat-ftsbing, 50. 

FloiiU, different hinds described, 3, 6, 7. 

Flonnders, bow to dry and preserve them, M; where alMindant, 

141; how taken, f6. ; described^ 142', habit»of,t6 ; taken whh 

dead lines, 144. 
Fly, (artificial) how made, 172, 183; materials for making the 

gffeen-dnike, giay-drake, and stoae^y^ 175 ; ^lateriala for making 

all kinds of iies, 186. 
Fly-fishing, (anificial) advantages of, 170 ; cannot be pvactised so 

o^en as bottom-fithing, 171 ; rods and lines for, 20A; M(fm to 

throw the line in, 208 ; best tine for, 270 ; (natafal) btfif ftac- 

tised, 201. 
Fordige Trout.-^See Trout. 

< 
Gay, his lines on artificial flies, 180. 
Gentils, how produced, 185, 160 ; easily procured in London, and 
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wbere, ib. ; how pres^nred^ ib. ^ how hest pr^aerred in suQuner} 

159 — Note : hook how haited with. 274. 
God^tone. waters at descrihed,.254. 
Graves, hooks how haited with, 274. 
Graylings, .not found near London, 147 ; described, ib, ; how angled 

for, 148 ; is called an Umber when fulUgrown, ib. 
Groand-hait, ohserrations on, 49. 
Gudgeon, abundant in the Lea, 74 3 anecdote of a Gudsfeon-fisher, 

ib. ; season for angling for, 75 3 mode of fishing for in the 

Thames and Lea, ib.', repaarkspo, »6.; described, 76. 

Hackle.«-See Palmer. 

Hampton and Hampton-wick, good angling at, 12 ; .fine Barbie fish- 
ing a^ 58 ; town and fishery described, 222. 

Hampton-court, fishery at described, 223. 

Hawkins, Sir John, anecdote told by, 52 3 his method of making 
artificial (flies, 182. 

Herl, (peacock^s) its use in fly making, 175, 188. 

Hertford, town and fishery described, 231 . 

Hoddesdon, town and fishery described, 234. 

Hook, method how to whip or. tie one on, 1 — Note; mode of bait- 
ing the gorge, 1^^ spring-snap, 19 ; dead-snap, td. ; snap with 
double hook, 20 5 spear or barb-hook, ib. ; head-hook, 21, 24 5 ' 
how baited with worms, 273 y with gentils, 274 j with gravely tb, 

Homsey-wood, water at described,. 253. 

Horse and Groom subscription-water, on the Lea, 241 ; fish taken 
there, 242. 



Isleworth-meadows, trolling at, 12. 

Jack, method of trolling for, 11 ; takes the name of Pike when 
weighing more than three pounds, ib.'j where found Jn tht 
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Tluunes, 12 ; abundant in the Lea,^ ib. ; various places rMUi^ 
London where they arc fonnd, 13, 14*, natural baits for, 16; ar- 
tificial baits for, 17 j hooks used in trolling- for, ib. ', lines used in 
troUing: for, 22 *, how to be played when booked, 26; takes alive- 
bait eagerly, 28 ; may be hooked by a snap, when dozing, 3§ ; 
nay be taken Tarious ways, 30 ; remarkably large one taken by 
Col. Thornton, 31 ; mode of snaring, 32 ; one taken by Mr. 
Robinson in a remarkable manner, 41 *, mode of taking with tbe 
leger-line, 275. 

Kew-bridge, fishery at described, 226. 
King's Arms water, on the Lea, fishery a^ 232. 
Kingston and Hampton Wick, fishery at described, 224. 
Kirby, improrer of fish-hooks, 23B^-^Note. 

Laleham, fishery at delcribed, 217. 

Lampem, or Seven Eyes, described, 139; where abundant, i&^; 
habits of, ib. ; live to a great age, ib. ; were kept tame by the 
Roman ladies, ib.', eight species of, 140; valuable bait for 
Eels, ib. 

Lamprey Eel, described, 138 ; habits of, ib. 3 abound in thr 
Severn, 16. « 

\^i River, abounds with Jack and Pike, 12 *, subscription waters hi, 

' 13; best month for angling in, 224 ; its fishery described, 239. 

Leger-line, for Jack, described, 214 { bait proper for, ib. 

Lines, should be even and round, 3 ; sonel the best colour for hone- 
hair lines, ib. ; method of dying hair, gut, &c. for lines, •&.—- 27o<e ; 
difierent sorts deseribed, 9 ; materials for, 22 ; silk the best ma- 
terial for, t6.; diflferent kinds described for fly-fishing, 207; 
shonldi>e soaked a little before you begin to fish, ^5 ; composi- 
tion for preserving, 281. 

Litchford-brotjk.— See Aid JRst^er. 
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Lob-worms, wbere obtained, 161 ^ gfood for Trou^ Eels and Perab, 

lfl2.' 
LoppicQs, or Angler, account of, itxii.'^Note, 
Man-of-war, trimmer so named, 31. 

Marsb-worms, wbere obtained, 161 ; good for Trout and Percb, 163. 
May-flies, (natural) bow bred, 176 ; green-drake described, ib. ^ 

gray-drake described, 177 > stone>fly described, 178. 
Miller's Tbumb, described, 123 ; bow to angle for, t6. 3 wbere 

abundant, 124 ; bait for Eels, ib. 
Minnow, killing bait for Trout, 98 ; directions for spinning, 102 ; 

artificial ones to be preferred, 103 y wbere abundant, 115 ^ bail 

for, ib, y described, ib. 
Mole river, described, 248. 
Moulsey-burst, trolling at, 12. 

New Rirer described, 247. 
Nigbt-lines for Eels, described, 277. . 

Oldfbrd, trolling may be commenced between tbere and Temple- 
mills, on the River Lea, 13. 



Paddington^canal, contains good Jack and Pike, 14 ; described, 250. 

Palmer, (plain) directions for making, 179 ; (golden or silver), direc« 
tions for making, 182 *, list of, for every month in the season, 191. 

Pagers-water, on the Lea, described, 236. 

Pastes, many receipts for exploded, 153; sweet, for Carp, Sec. how 
made, 154 ; plain, for Roach, 8cc. bow made, 155 ; cheese-paste 
for Chub, &c. how made, 156; patent paste, how made, ib. ; ge- 
neral observations on paste, ib. 

Perch, a bold-biting fish, 78 ; tackle fit for, ib.; namerout in the wet 
docks at Blackwall. 79; live bait for, t6.; trolling for, td.; 
angling for, ib, ; remark^ on, 80 ; how to fish for with a liva 
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.Minnow, 80 ; where found in ^ter^, 81 \ deTCribed, ib. -y ling* 

one caught in the Sei-pentine, 82 *, wholesome food, ib. 
Pcrdnet, commendation of the boatmen of that name, 221. 
Pike, mouth of described, ^xiv^ m^y be tamed, xxix.— See Jac^- 
Pipk.— See Minnow- 
Plugged-float, described, 8. 
Plumbing the depth, how done, 282. 
Poachibg, reprobated, 30. 
Pope, resembles the Perch, 122 ^ where abundant, ib. ', how to angle ' 

for, ib. 
Prickleback, used as bait for Perch, 111 *, how taken, ib, ^ bold and 

▼oracious, ib. ; used in Lincolnshire as manure, ib.y good food for 

fowls, 112. 
Putney-bridge, fishery at described, 226. 



Red-worms, where obtained, 162 ; good for various fish^ 163* 

Rib-river, dencribed, 246. 

Richmond-bridge, trolling at, 1^; fishing at described, 225 *, when 
high water there, at full and new moon, 226. 

Rivets in England, described by Drayton, 245. 

Roach, mode of angling for in the Thames, 65 ', require fine fishing, 
ib.; a sitting posture to be preferred) 66; best bait -for, 67 j 
ground -bait for, ib. ; remarks on, 68 ^ large in the Lea, ib. ; de- 
scribed, ib, ', peculiar kind, taken in Shepherd^s-water, Hoddes- 
don, 69 ; how to dry and preserve them, ib. ^ best mode of cook- 
' ing large ones, 17. 

Robinson, Mr. a Pike taken in a remarkable manner by, 41 j large 
Barbel caaght by, 57. 

Rod.— .See Angle-rod. 

Roding-rijer, contains many Jack and Pike, 13 ; described, 248. 

Rudd, indifferent food, 119 ; thrive best in ponds, ib. j tackle for, ib. ; 
wheue abundant, XJM) j are aoaQ|i degenerated, •*. 
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Buf '— See Pope. 
Rye-hoase> 232 — Note. 



Salmon, how angled for, 149 ; habits of, 150 ; lar^e one taken by 
line, .at Bromley, t6.j extraordinary la;rge one, caa|^ht in the 
Thalweg, ib, ^ remarks on, 151 > not known in ifrann dimatei, ib, ; 
habits of, ib. ^ fishery of, in the Tweed, ib» 

Seven Eye8.-r-See Lampern. 

Shepherd's-water, on the L^ea, described, 233. 

Shepperton, fishery at described, 52, 58, 218. 

Qho^s, mixture to make them water-proof, 268, 

SJiattMjD^ a line^ bow done, 9. ^ . • 

Shrimps, good bait for Perch, &c. 164. 

Shjiry^s subscriptiofi wa^r> on the Lea, described, 239* 

Skcgger, caught by whipp^ig, in the Thaqies, 217. 

Smelts, delicious for the lytble, 142 ; described^ ib. ^ habite of, ijb, ; 
'periods of arrival, in tl^e Xbames, ib. ^ how taken, ^43 ^ whep« 
abundant, ib.i name whence deriyody 144* 

Snaring Jack and Pike, how practised* 32.. 

SniggliBg Eels, b^w practised, 127, 13^; vorms proper for, 12^. 

Sorrel, the best cok^ur for single hair lines^ 3. 

Sparrey^s, Horse and Groom, Lea-bridge, described, 242* 

Spearing Eels, how pwctised* 127. 

Staines, fine Barbel ^slung at, 58 } fishery at 4e«jcribed, 216. 

Staninore, waters tb^are described, 256. 

S^pHey cbu^cb-yi^^, ^tory of tt^e fisl» a^d the ri^ jkhere, 104. . 

S|^klebac^.-^See PrickUback, , 

Stone Loach.— «S^ Ijoach, 

Stort-river, contains ntny Jack wb4 PHue, 13; ieacribed, 946- 

SubscriptwD-w^Aers, jnile» ♦baeiT^d i»» 230. 

^unbiMTy taoUing tt, 12. 
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Swim* partiality of anglers for a particular one^ bO-^NoU ^ 

dole iUnstratiTe of it, »6. 
Sydeaham, waten there deecribed, S52. 



Tackle, tbould be examined and repaired dnrinf winter, SW j should 
he examined and greased after fishing, 905; fine to be preferced, 

Teddington-meadows, good trolling at, 13 ; fishery at described, 324. 

Tench, fine fish, but scarce near Loudon, 83 ; where most abundant, 
t6.; baits for, 84 ; habits o(^ ib. ; how to angle for, ib. ; remarka 
on, 86 ; why called the Physician, ib. ; instance of the Ibrbeanace 
of other fish towards, 86 ; habits, 87 ; remaiirable one at Thorn- 
▼ille-Royal, ib, 

Thames, places in it where Jack are found, IS ; the riyer and tta 
fishery described, 315 ; angling' in, when prohibited, 337. 

Thames-Ditlon, fishery at described, 233. 

Thornton, Col. remarkably large Jack caught by, 31. 

Thurlow, Lord, song by, 373. 

Tip-capped float, described, 0. 

Trimmers, described, 30, 31 ; how made^ 310 ; how baited, 311 ; how 
laid, 313 'y bank-runner should be used with, 313 ; men-of-war 
trimmers, how made, ib. 

Trimmer-lines, composition for preserring, 880. 

Trolling, most favourable places for, 18 ; natural baits used in, 10; 

. artificial baits, nied in, 17 ; how to bait hooks for, 18 ; the term, 

whence derived, 33 ; lines used in, ib,'y rod used in, ib. ; how to 

cast in the bait, in, 35 ; method of playing the fish in, 36; Iitc- 

bait trolling, 37 ; snap-hook useful in lire-bait troHing, 38^ 

TroUing-Iines, composition for presorving, 380. 

Trout, various, 05, 104 ; how to angle f»r, 06 ; baits foii ib, ; how 
fished for by night, ib. ; how fished with fine tackle and red- 
worm, 08 ; spinning a Minnow a killing mode of anffing for,t&.; 
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iiook for troUingf for, representecly 100 ; habits of, ib. ; 105 ; scarce 
in the Lea and Thames, 16, ; ditferent Trotit streams near London 
flescribed, 101 ; directions for baiting a Minnow for spinning, 102; 
artificial Minnow to be preferred, 103 ; anecdote of the Toracitj 
of, 104; different kinds of, 106; large one taken in the Stottr,i6.; 
peculiar kind in Ireland, 107 ; peculiar kind in Wales, ib, 
Twickenham, good trolling at, 12; fishery at described,^ 225. 



Umber..! — See Grayling. 

ViUe-de-Farifl, trimmer so named, 31. 

Walker, Mr. anecdote of^ 237—- iy«/e. 

Waltbam-abbey, fishery at described, 238. 

Walton, trolling at, 12; fine Barbel fishing at, 58; fishery at. 

described, 221. 
Ware, town and fishery described, 232. 
Wasps, maggot of, excellent bait for Trout, 168. 
Weather, obserrations on, 293. 
Wellington-wat«r, described, 253. * 
Westminster-bridge, fishery at described, 227,^ 
Wey-riyer, described, 249. 
Whipping, bow performed, 207. 
Winch, a multiplying one to be preferred, 3. . 
Worms, usefol bait, 160; fire different sorts, 161 ; how to deauit 

aiid keep them, td5 ; bow .to preserve a stock of, 166 ; bookff 

bow baited with, 173. 

Tdirk^ Ducb^ss of, fond of angling, 221. 
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